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Liberty, Democracy, and the Machine Age 


by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


HE subject of the month, in books 
no less than in politics, seems, 
willy-nilly, to be Thomas Jefferson, who 
is the protagonist of Claude G. Bowers’s 
swirling, chromatic Jefferson in Power 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75) 
enigmatic shadow falis athwart writers 
as diverse as Struthers Burt (Escape 
from America, Scribners, $2), John Dos 
Passos (The Big Money, Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50), Robert Nathan (The En- 
chanted Voyage, Knopf, $2) and Leane 
Zugsmith (A Time to Remember, Ran- 
dom House, $2 
All of these authors are very much 


and whose 


concerned about tyrannies of one sort 
or another; all of them are agitated 
about a situation which Mr. Burt makes 
the subject of his barbed paper called 
American Ghost. Yet if all of them were 
to gather in a the 


banner of “liberty, equality, fraternity” 


convention under 
the resulting contretemps would provide 
a diversion for cynics. 

Mr. Bowers, the “practical” 
thinks in terms of party rhodomontade 
—in his case it is good rhodomontade 


man who 


—might nod courteously to Mr. Burt, 
but he would be puzzled by Mr. Na- 
than’s aloofness and he would regard 
Mr. Dos Passos and Miss Zugsmith as 
childish Mr. Dos 
would most certainly get into a heated 
Mr. Burt the 


meaning of “liberty” and “democracy” 


visionaries. Passos 


argument with about 
in the age of the Detroit automotive as- 
sembly belt, and Miss Zugsmith would 
try to end the fight by asking Mr. Burt 
to go down to Fourteenth Street and 
read his American Ghost to the cops in 
front of the Ohrbach or Kitty Kelly 
Shoe Store picket line just to see how 
much Jeffersonian emotion beats in the 
hearts of New York’s police. And Mr. 
Nathan, depressed by the verbal vio- 
lence of it all, would shake his head and 
go home at the first opportunity. 

The failure of the convention would 
lie in them all. Mr. Bowers would be un- 
able to bring order out of chaos for the 
simple reason that he doesn’t think be- 
yond Jefferson and Jefferson never had 
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Joun CHamBeRLAIN’s dail} 
The New York 


ered to him an enormous followit 


re- 
views in gath- 
g and 
a well-earned re putation for be ne one 
of the sound st, clearest-headed, 
highly perce ptive 
day. Modest, he x 
of it. He 
learned something about the 
and 
from his days of re porting Washington 
and other news for The Times; that he 
likes to / lay tennis but 

which and is now working 
like He still looks 
as though he out of Yale 
which having been 


graduated in 1925. 


most 
critics revier ng to- 
ould der VY every & rd 
that he 


American 


might have to admit 


, ’ 
picture, politically economically, 


is not mu h good 
isn't true ; 

Fortune. 
were fresh 


eithe r), 


a beaver or 


isn't true 
> 

to think about a society that is doomed 

“ladder” 


dustries can spring up quickly enough 


as we know it unless new in- 
to offset the unemployment inherent in 
the development of machine processes. 
Mr. Nathan would say something about 
“art” and “the human heart” and the 
inanity of conventions for literary peo- 
ple, and he would be right in terms of 
his own writing genius, which is for a 
solacing type of fable that does not re- 
quire the goad of active emotional par- 


ticipation in the life about him to bring 


would 
Mr. 


whom 


it into being. But Mr. Nathan 
not be right for Mr. Dos 
Miss Zugsmith, all of 


write with more zest and insight about 


Pass« Ss, 


Burt o7 


the individual human heart when they 
have equalitarian convictions about so- 
ciety in general. 

With so much in common, why, then, 
could not Mr. Burt on the one hand, 
and Mr. Dos Passos and Miss Zugsmith 
on the other, agree about a common 
the liberty 
equality which Mr. Burt, in his essays, 


content for ideal of and 
insists is the doppelganger, the ghost, 
that haunts every American who has 
strayed from his revolutionary origins? 


As a 


beast!) , 


critical mugwump = (detested 
I should say that all of them 
fall victims to the rhetorical temptations 
ol simplification ; it is easier to make 
your points and to sustain your literary 
drive when you are not troubled by the 
subtleties and recalcitrances that a strict 
social scientist might discover in your 
material. And artists who want to score 
aren’t interested in defining terms; they 
want to manipulate others by catching 
them asleep at the switch. Art is propa- 
ganda for the artist’s view of life. 

Mr. Burt falls very easily into the sim- 
plification trap. The reason is that he is 
determined to be a 


too consciously 


mezzo-brow, as distinguished from a 
highbrow and a lowbrow. His essays are 
so ruthlessly dedicated to common-sense 
that he truths 


which give rise to the shibboleths and 


frequently overlooks 
the fashions that are so easily parroted 
by the little-minded. Although he is a 
Pennsylvanian, his mind is all Yankee; 
Yankee in its shrewdness, its suspicious- 
ness of the phony elements that go with 
all movements, Yankee, too, in its in- 
ability to look steadily at the reason for 
the movements that attract the phony. 
It is like the mind of Timothy Dwight’s 
Connecticut, as reported in Van Wyck 
Brooks’s The Flowering of New Eng- 
land: A Literary History, 1815 to 1865 
Dutton, $4): sharp within its focus, 
but not at home in the world of large 
concepts. Mr. Burt is at his best when he 
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The Fourth Edition of this a 
standard work has been great- At 
ly enlarged by David Ewen; ' | 
comprehensive index. 

Illustrated. 375 Pages. $3.75 | 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


Ed. by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


A scholarly collection of all the love- 


liest of the English sonnets. With in- 
tre uction and notes, 
264 Pages. $2.00 





GLORY ROADS 


By Luther Whiteman and 
Samuel L. Lewis 
The sub-title, “Th 
State ot Calitornia,”’ 


Psychological 
indicates the 
text—a good-natured analysis of 
some of the Srat 


s political and 
such as the Townsend 


other “isms,” 


Plan. 276 Pages 
COMMONSENSE GRAMMAR 

Ly Janet Rankin Aiken 

A Columbi: 


1 professor her “de- 





bunks”’ grammar and makes of it a 
subject both witty and useful. 
52 Pages. $2.00 





PEGGY and PAUL and LADDY 


By Mary Jane Carr 
Delightful story of two children in 
Oregon and their faithful wire-haired 


terricr comrade. 


MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 


By Mason Woolford 


‘ 

One of th Waging le 
- 

t iers W com icross n 

some time.”” American Ni Books 
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is hitting off the characteristics of a re- 
gion or a set of people (his description 
of the “coast dwellers” of the North At- 
lantic States who hate Roosevelt so viru- 
lently is as delicious as any of Mr. Bow- 
ers’s Federalists 
considered Jefferson the anti-Christ 

But when Mr. Burt begins talking about 


passages on the who 


social forces he is apt to say every in- 
telligent thing but the one that ts car- 
dinal. 

For example, Mr. Burt remembers a 
survey made by the University of Chi- 
cago a few years ago. This survey “show 
ed that in direct proportion to apart 
ment-house lack « 
neighborliness and its anonymity, came 


living, with its 
political apathy and its concomit 
political corruption.” “But 
think says Mr. 
realize that the fault lies with the apart- 


when you 


this over,” surt, “you 
ment dwellers, not democracy.” “Even 
the apartment-house dweller,” he says, 
“can have what he wants if he will take 
a moment off every now and then from 


his golf, his bridge, his business, and his 


bar.” 
Mr. Burt is here indulging in non- 
sense. To begin with, “apartment-hous: 


living” does not necessarily connote an 
income that permits much by way ol 
volf, bars and possession of one’s own 
business. The apartment-house dweller 
is, by contrast with the classical yeoman 
of Jeffersonian days, a very vulnerable 
he’s 


person; nobody knows the trouble 


scen, especially in Chicago. 

The averege apartment-house dweller 
not the wealthy Gold Coaster) has to 
deal with his superiors at the office, thi 
cop who gives him parking tickets, the 
landlord who is apt to get nasty when he 
asks for a new ice box. In depression the 
average apartment-house dweller needs 
some one who can get his son a job, pro- 
vide relief, prevent the landlord from 
dispossessing him when he is late with 
the rent. Hence the “corruption” of the 
machine that will provide intercession in 
the shape of a friendly precinct captain. 
The apartment-house dweller who votes 
for the cand'dates of that precinct cap 
tain is not “apathetic”; he is doing what 
he can for himself in a complex situa- 


tion. It is dependence on the caprice 


and command of others, not “apartment- 


house livine.” that m-kes for political 
corruption. I ide, the history of imperial 
modern 


which did no: have 


Nor is it necessarily 


Rome, 
epartment houses. 
true that “lack of 
political corruption are uniquely inter- 
dependent thines; if Mr. Burt has read 
Winston Churchill’s Coniston he must 
know that rural neighborliness and po- 


neighborliness” and 


litical corruption can likewise go hand 
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“SCRIBNER’S 
PRESENTS” 


In “Scribner’s Presents” will 
be published each month a 
short story by a writer new 
to the pages of the magazine. 
Manuscripts for this depart- 
ment will be welcomed and 
given special consideraticn 
by a member of the editorial 
staff. Stories of high literary 
quality, and from two to five 
length, 


thousand words in 


are desired. SCRIBNER’S is 
genuinely interested in writ- 
ers who have not yel estab- 
lished themselves, and_ this 
new department will be given 
over exclusively to thei 
work. There are no special 
rules of eligibility; nor is th: 
a monthly “short-story con- 
test.”’ Stories of merit will be 
accepted whenever they ap- 


pear. All 


tended for the department 


manuscripts in- 


should be addressed: Editer, 
‘“Scribner’s Presents,” 597 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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in hand. And for the same reason that 
apartment-house dwelling and corrup- 
tion are concomitants: dependence on 
the seeming whims of people who actu- 
ally represent forces that are beyond 
individual control. 

Mr. Burt is continually making slips 
like the one about the apartment house. 
They spring from the habit of treating 
all human beings, no matter what thei 
circumstances, as masters of their indi- 
vidual fates. Mr. Dos Passos errs in the 
other direction. His novel, which is the 
third in a trilogy that began with The 
Forty-Second Parallel and continued 
through 1919, makes beautifully swift 
reading; it recaptures the aura of the 
‘Twenties as no other book, not even 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday, 
manages to do. But in his haste to score 
against the economy that produced the 
‘Twenties, Mr. Dos Passos does some de- 
ceptive things by Way of symbolic char- 
acterization. 

Take Charlie Anderson, Mr. Dos Pas- 
sos’s inventor who perfects a slick air- 
cooled motor fon airplanes. Charlie gets 
himself a swell job in Detroit, but is 
euchred in the end by the financiers. 
who throw him out when he is no longe: 
needed. Judging by Dos Passos’s artful 
juxtaposition of the portrait of Charlie 
Anderson and the brief, rushing, free- 
verse biography of Thorstein Veblen 
who wrote The Engineers and th 
Price System) in the same volume, one 
gathers that Mr. Dos Passos is saying 
that the inventor always gets rooked 
under capitalism. But the inventor does- 
nt always get personally rooked, nor 
did Veblen ever say that he did. Charles 
Kettering, who invented the automobile 
self-starter, lives a very comfortable life 
as a member of the high command of 
General Motors and has yet to drink 
himself to death. Fred Zeder, who per- 
lected the high-compression motor that 
enabled Walter Chrysler to sell a $5000 
car for $1500 back in the mid-Twenties. 
isa long way from the breadlines. And 
so are the Pratt and Whitney boys in 
Hartford who have jobs analogous to 
Charlie Anderson’s. 

The point which Dos Passos should 
have made is this: that while enginecrs 
may live comfortably on the payrolls of 
the big mass production industries. their 
products cannot be made available to a 
large number of people over any ex- 
tended period as long as we have the 
crazy dips of the business cyc le. Charlie 
Anderson didn’t personally go to hell 
ecause of capitalism; Charlie Anderson 
went personally to hell because he did- 


nt know anything outside of his spe- 


} 


cialty and because he couldn't stay off 
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Previews & Reviews* 
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BY 
Harry Hansen 





The top for the year 


HEN Vincent Sheean’s PEr- 

sONAL History was first pub- 
lished, Mr. Hansen wrote “It is the 
personal history of our generation... 
Mr. Sheean’s self-analysis lifts this above 
the adventurer’s reminiscences, while 
his growing understanding of the dig- 
nity of human thought and labor give 
the book added importance.” 


In a later resumé Mr. Hansen added: 
“If your household has not yet read 
Personal History, by all means get it. 
It is the top for the year.” Mr. Han- 
sen’s judgment has since been backed 
up by the National Book Award to 
Personal History as “The most distin- 
guished biography of the year.” 
Persona History, Vincent Sheean. $3 


Can be read as history 
and enjoyed as romance 


N reviewing Vincent Sheean’s new 
novel of romance and revolution, 
SANFELICE, Harry Hansen said: “With 
singular balance, with complete loyalty 
to the facts of history, with a style that 
is mature and fine, Sheean writes a book 
that can be read as history and enjoyed 
as romance —a historical novel that is 
both historical and a complete novel.” 
SANFELICE, by Vincent Sheean. $2.50 
(Special—Sanfelice and Personal History, 
both in a cellophane-wrapped set—$4.60) 


UFF Cooper’s Halic,”’ writes 
Mr. Hansen, “‘unlocks the last 
cabinet that holds the secrets of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Armies on the western front. This calm, 
determined general faced one of the 
greatest military tasks of our time. How 
doggedly he fought, how relentlessly 
he pursued his object, is part of this 
story about the man who hated words 
and wanted action. Haig’s own views 
on civil and military moves of the war 
make this book indispensable to every 
student of campaigns.” 


Halic, by Du ff Coope r. $4.00 


— 
\ * This is the first of a series of advertisements featuring 
\ prominent literary critics. Our guest reviewer for Octo- 









An age-oa ld en ly ma 


se 


N Sarnt Joan oF Arc, V. Sack- 
I ville-West applies her fine, An- 
glican reasoning to the age-old enigma 
of the little peasant girl from Dom- 
remy who saved the King of France. 
Writing with dignity and restraint, in 
the style that has endeared her books to 
thousands of readers, she traces the evi- 
dence step by step and comes to a mov- 
ing conclusion.” In Mr. Hansen’s opin- 
ion, “friends and enemies get their day 
in court, and passion, which distorts the 
truth, has no place in this logical record 
of Joan’s pilgrimage.” 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC 
} 


by V. Sackville-West. $3.00 
@ 


No weasel words 
= ESTBROOK PEGLER’s "I AINT 
RIGHT comes straight from the 
ringside, a first-hand report of the battle 
for human rights, in which Pegler lands 
smashing blows on the enemies of lib- 
erty, freedom and justice,” declares Mr. 
Hansen in reviewing the work of his 
fellow-columnist. “There are no weasel 
words in Pegler’s vocabulary, no polite 
cestures toward dictators who abuse the 
weak and the unarmed, who heap in- 
sults upon defenceless minorities. A fight- 
ing journalist of the old school, Pegler 
cries ‘No Quarter!’ and accepts no com- 
promise.” 
*T Aint Ricur 
by Westbrook Pe gle a $2.50 


The following quotations are chosen from past ¢ 


rent reviews by Mr. Hansen. 


ber is Harry Hansen, who reviews the important new 
books as First Reader of the N. | World-Tel ram 


and whose audience is one of the largest in America. 


r cure 


—Doubleday, Doran, 


Packed with adventures 


= HE first twenty-six years of Des- 

b peoie Malone’s life were packed 
with more adventures than many aman 
meets in a lifetime, so he made this juicy 
book about them—THE Last Lanp- 
FALL. Son of a Connaught man who 
was a constable in a suburb of London, 
Malone became 
a freighter out of Liverpool In 


a wireless operator on 
wartime, 
was captured by a German submarine 
and kept as prisoner of war in the heart 
of Germany, where his attempt to es- 
cape as a corpse nearly finished 
The book is packed with characters and 
with a story- 


3 


Malone describes them 
teller’s ingenuity.” 
THe Lasr LANDFALL 
by Desmond Malone. $2.75 





E. LawrENCE’s great SEVEN 
¢ PILLars OF WIspoM, a nation- 
wide best-seller for twelve months, with 
nine large printings sold at $5.00, 
now issued in a new edition — complete 
in every respect, with all the o iginal 
illustrations—at $3.00. If you are a fol- 
lower of The First Reader, you maj 
recall Harry Hansen’s prophecy that 
“Tf any book about the great war 
read and remembered 100 years from 
now it is safe to predict that it will be 
‘Seven Pillars of Wiisdom’—the most 
moving personal story of the war.” 
SEVEN PILLarRs OF WIspoM 
by T. E. Lawrence. $3.00 
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Nothing mique, i is q way 
lim nd The New Y 


This about Rincmasrer, the new 


{ 


magazine Of Cari ature 


In the current issue there are 18 pages 
of William Sharp political drawings. In 
the next (November msue, out Octo- 


ber 10, there is a political battle scene 
by Scott Johnson which reproduces over 
three (3) feet wide, contains 85 indi- 
vidual caricatures, and will be some- 
thing to frame for your children. 


“Ringmaster” is a new thrill fer ado- 
lescent Americans. Ut shows that this 
countr) can produce vital persenal cari- 
cature, write in the mood induced by 
caricature, and through these mediums 
present the current seene in a fresh 
light. 


It took a vear to produce the first is- 
sue, Which was a bi-monthly. ... 


It took only three issues for the public 
to demand that it come out monthly, 
which it does with the current issue. 





Get it on your newsstand or order 


| from New York office, 981 Fourth Ave.. 


er Chicago office. One No. La Salle St. 


“Ringmaster” 
is edited by Harrys VeGuire 


OVER 300 AMERICAN NEWSPA- 
PERS AND MAGAZINES HAVE 
COMMENTED ON “RING- 


MASTER.” Jn Enelar ind Germany 

That is because it is a magazine for 
\mericans. ‘To quote a middle-of-the- 
road comment lkron, Ohio, Times 
Press 


“Tt isn’t parody. It isn’t caricature, in 
spite of its name. It is life as we know it. 
Strident as a modern automobile horn, 
insistent as a Calloway rhythm, it paints 
the world in lurid yet fascinating 
strokes.” 


For Scribner readers particularly a 
new pleasure is in store at your local 
newsstand. It’s RINGMASTER, The World 
im Caricature. 
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the booze. Nevertheless, he remains a 
masterful creation, a high-spirited 
puppy with a one-track mind who trusts 
all too easily. And if he is not an avail- 
able symbol of the personal fate of the 
inventor under capitalism, he is sym- 
bolic of the "Twenties as a period. The 
“Twenties were high-spirited, one-track 
and trustful enough to let Samuel Insull 
do arithmetic for the investing public. 

Leane Zugsmith’s hard, swift, deft 
novel, A Time to Remember, does not 
indulge in symbolic characterizations. 
Miss Zuesmith is content to explore the 
limits of a specific situation. Where her 
novel scems to stack the cards is in mak- 
ing Sig Diamond, owner of the Dia- 
mond store, more of a conscious black- 
guard than an executive in his special 
position is apt to be. (One doesn’t build 
up a successful business over a long pe- 
riod of years without becoming imbued 
with a sense of one’s divine right to run 
it without interference; it is the second 
generation business man who has never 
done any creative work, the member of 
the epigoni, who is usually hypocritically 
unctuous about his actions. sut Sig 
Diamond is Miss Zugsmith’s only slip; 
with her white-collar workers, her Wein- 
man family with its chasm between the 
generations, her floozies and weaklings 
who get in the way of the labor organi- 
zation of a business, and her strike at- 
mosphere, she is remarkably successful. 
A Time to Remember is the best strike 
novel I have read since Ernest Poole’s 
The Harbour. For those who echo 
Struthers Burt in his fear of pose in 
“proletarian” literature, let it be said 
here that Miss Zugsmith’s novel has no 
pose whatsoever. Esthetically speaking, 
it is simply a good novel. 

The really great book of the past two 
months is Van Wyck Brooks’s 7 he Flow- 
ering of New England. Here, out of a 
tremendous range of reading, Mr. 
Brooks has built up a literary mirror of 
New England socicty from the close of 
the War of 1812 to the beginnings of the 
Civil War. The mirror is pieced togethe 
from the prose and poctry of a myriad of 
writers, many of them ephemeral and 
third-rate, many of them sociologically 
important, many of them esthetically in- 
teresting to this day. In doing his job 
Mr. Brooks has stressed no theories, rid- 
den no hobbies about the effect of va 
rious types of society on the artistic tem- 
perament. He lets the artistic tempera- 
ment of his New Englanders speak for 
itself. And if it proves some points which 
Mr. Brooks has stressed overtly in his 
Letters and Leadership and America’s 
Coming-of-Age, that only goes to show 


that Mr. Brooks has known his way 
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Many well-meaning (and otherwise per 


think 


fect!) parents that good books 


stopped being written after “ hing Arthur,” 


“Alice,” and “Huck Finn.” We invite 


you to visit your bookstore (preferably 
with the young person chiefly involved ) 


and see the host of delightful and worth 


while juveniles of the new day! 


American Bookseller 


Association 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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about from the beginnings of his career. 

The Flowering of New England is the 
first volume of Mr. Brooks’s projected 
literary history of the United States. If 
he can’t explain why the Spenglerian 
of New England’s Golden 
the culture- 


culture-cycle 
Day was what it was, while 


cycles of contemporary Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston, S. C., 
which were also culture cities, were all 
different, the reader will forgive Mr. 


If I were 


Brooks. After all, he is not God. 
to make a stab at an explanation of the 
New England flowering, I should 


Brooks’s explora- 
Puri- 


Mr. 


about when the 


on the basis of 

tions that it came 
tun hunger for perfection was supple- 
mented by mercantile well-being and 
softened by a Unitarian movement that 
Boston consciousness of 
original sin. But whatever brought it 
about, Mr. Brooks has written of the 
flowering in a glowing prose that makes 
origins subordinate to the 
Longfellow, 


and the 


lessened the 


g | its dynamic 


pleasures of living with 


Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau 


rest in these softly-gliding pages. 


Book Notes 


as notoriously hell-bent 


October 


lor a country 
on PROGRESS as we are. we 
enthralled the idea of 
with dramatizing the 


seem 
strangely with 


looking backward, 









































F gto 1-( ney. S te Junior | past. Perhaps reviewing the past is all 

Hoag Bae 5 harneiche Languages, creative | tlong the best tradition of progress, but 
peg me ie m : — wen 4 prepar- | be that as it may, historical novels, par- 

For catal 1 M. I H ! t ticularly Civil Win novels, have never 

East 1 St., New York City | been more popular. 
—=———!S = | The nostalgic echoes of MacKinlay 
eee a BOYS states Long Remember and Stark 
OF oe = Young’s So Red the Rose have hardly 
Ff faded away, yet the Macmillan presses, 
uN! De in keeping up with the sales of Margaret 
ae Academy, Box 8, Fork Union, Va. Mit hell’s best-se lling Gone If ith the 
Wind, have nearly reached the 390,000 

= mark at this writing. 

@ Peters ss Nor is that the whole story. There is 
[2222S TENS Andrew Lytle’s new book. The Long 
oasserees soos =. Vight, of which Eleanor Carroll Chil- 

: ‘Reesenes zoe =: ton says: “It has a sweep, a scope, and 

‘ ofeee* "= 1 ESLIE: CURTISS. 27°22: “| an indefinable power that obliterates the 

 [esssacmossmmenwecsannncsaaenraea, | rcal world around the reader. It has the 
Cli sScaeeesrennnennenaswowewer.. : 
ae qupepanand feel of a great book, and I don’t say that 
==] | @ Not since Mark Twain has >>> lightly.” A tale of man who devotes his 
2 anyone pictured and glorified Sesee life to vengeance. it is again the pre- 
camy *eepeossibte youth os es Fees = Civil War and Civil War South, yet is as 

F244 Sadie Gustine tn Cis delight ssiis different from the other Civil War nov- 

» 2525/4 ful volume. Summer or winter i===©-| 
- =i - spring or fall - youngsters Ssit3 ’ Is 2% they are trom each other. 

: =sF| and oldsters alike delight in 22222 There we have it. Not until the last 
4>2:] its grand entertainment! 22222) | tOTY of the last man who fought, let 
os =2s55 alone the captains and the generals, 
sublished -dbyszzezzzzz2202!205 written down, not until the last tale of 
i: - Daniel: Ryerson. 2222222: 233 the last lady who was left behind has 
4 22 Chicagor Wlinois: s22 2222222222724 been told and retold, until all the causes 























Homelike atmosphere and a truly 
Continental type of service that 
provides for your every need with- 
out fuss or feathers, are two of the 


f living at 


hest-liked features 


The Barclay . 





Parlor suites with serving pantry and 
electric refrigeration, S12 and S15... 
Single Room, 85, $6 and 87 Double, 
&8, $9 and $10. Only a step from Grand 
Central Station near shops, theatres, 
mid-town business offices. THE BAR- 
CLAY, 111 East 48th Street, New York 
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The Need 
We Have 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 
Author of “Soundings” 


“The Need We Have” is a novel you will 
urge your friends to read, as Charles Hanson 
Towne says, “for the beauty of its love story 
...gentle and passionate by turns. It 
is as simple as the elements, fresh as 
the Irish fields.”” 2nd large printing. 








the Author of “Jalna” 


Whiteoak 


Harvest 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Two themes woven together make this per- 
haps the most dramatic of all the stories of 
this most fascinating family in modern fic- 
tion, the Whiteoaks of Jalna: first the battle 
of wills between Renny and his wife which 
nearly wrecks their marriage; second the 
threat of losing the beloved homestead, 
Jalna, that knits the Whiteoak clan together 
closer than ever. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


Coming Sept. 25th 


Publishers @¢ LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY e Boston 











The Atlantic ‘10,000 
Prize Novel, 1936 


I Am the Fox 


By WINIFRED VAN ETTEN 


“The story of a red-headed girl from Iowa 
who was just enough a poet to look at life 
and be scared...A book that seems to me 
to be the finest novel discovered by means of 
a publisher’s award contest in the last sev- 
eral years.”—Robert Van Gelder in New 
York Times. $2.50 


3 Printings 





—« Drums 


Along The 
Mohawk 


By WALTER D. EDMONDS 


Author of “Erie Water”, “Rome Haul” 


“The best work of its kind. Throbs with 
life upon a hostile frontier...doubly thrill- 
ing as Mr. Edmonds sets it down, touched 
with local color, lively 
with dialogue, bright 
with suspense.”” — Nex 
York Times. A Book-of-the- ( 
Month Club Selection. An 
Atlantic Book. 592 pages. 


$2.50 


78th Thousand 












OCTOBER, 1936 





4} Books that shatter 
“a conspiracy of silence” 


"! would rather have all the risks which come 
from free discussion of sex than the great 
risks we run by a conspiracy of silence.''— 
From a speech by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


THE SEX FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE 


By DR. HELENA WRIGHT, M.B., B.S. 





CONTENTS: By far the frankest 
MARRIAGE: A Sexual Re- t fined of 

lation on the sul t of the x fa 
THE NATURE OF THE tor in marria 

SEX A 
THE SEX ORGANS OF —Sherwood Eddy, 

MEN AND WOMEN The World Ton 


DIFFICULTIES 

THE PERFECT SEX ACT 

OTHER PRACTICAL 
ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATIONS: ! ; _— 

The Male Sex Organs MANY MARRIED 

The Female Sex Organs: COUPLES LACK t 
Working Parts t 1 t i 

The Female Sex Organs j ent of the . t 
Sensation-Providing Parts }, 


this book is writte The writer want 


There is prol 


—Havelock Ellis. 


7K. HYGIENE OF MARRIAGE 


Dr. Everett holds that there is more variation in sex pr 
tices than the average man or woman conceives possible. In 
this volume, more frank, more informative, more detailed 

than any yet published in America for the general publi 
the distinguished author instructs the intelligent reader 
in the variety that can exist within the marital relationship 

—and leaves no major aspect of sex untouched The 
WHAT, the HOW, the WHY of sex in a simply. intimately 

written volume that digests the whole field of sex knowl 
euge as it applies to the marital relationship and. specifi 
cally, to the sex act .50 


The SEX LIFE 
wers from the mod: OF THE 
“wi : UNMARRIED 
ADULT 


Edited by IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


$3.80 
FACTS [ee 
FRAUDS fae 


WOMAN'S 
HYGIENE 


By RACHEL LYNN PALMER 





and 
SARAH K. GREENBERG, M.D t t 
hale N 


( . ' , 
i t N.Y. Hera 1 $2 
Mail coupon to your bookseller or direct to: 





THE VANGUARD PRESS, 
424 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Please send 
copies, The Sex Factor in Marriage @ $2 
The Hygiene of Marriage @ $2.5( 
The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult @ $2.50 
Facts and Frauds in Woman's Hygiene @ $2 
1 enclose $ (plus !0c¢ per volume handling charges 
Or, Send c 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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that led up to it and all the results that 
followed have been examined and _ re- 
examined, will all the novels of the Civil 


War be finished; and if they’re as good 


as many of them have been, we won't 
cry quarter, 
Going Like the Wind 

Elinor Hillyer, on Delineator’s edi- 
torial staff, who went to school with 
Margaret Mitchell in Atlanta and has 


known her all her life, has some interest- 
ing explanation about why her “Great 
Southern Novel” rings so true. 

“Peggy Mitchell had just decamped 
from The Atlanta Journal when I came 
on to inherit her desk. typewriter (Un- 
derwood antique) and an impossible 
standard. As rookie reporter and feature 
writer, I was told to get out files of the 
last year, read the Mitchell efforts and 
go and write likewise. Of course nobody 
ever really stepped into her shoes, and 
on his bad days, the editor would tear 


Peggy Mitchell 


were here to make a silk purse out of 


his hair and yell ‘If only 


sow’s Car ol story! 
“The first I think I « 
had of the sort of book Gone With the 


intimation vel 


IVind was going to be was one afternoon 
when a group of us got into a discussion 
American Novel. Back in 
late “Twenties the Great American 
things to talk 
agreed that 


Novel 


of the Great 
the 
Novel was 
about, if you recall. We all 
vhether the Great American 


one of the 


had been written or not. the Great 
Southern Novel ] d neve! been. The 
storv had just never been told. It was 


agreed one of us ought to write it, an 
Peggy said she was going to write a book 
Atlanta, War and the 
struction. She wa 
tuff she had 
torical le. for 
lore, the sixtv-vear-old gossip and scan- 
dals. the they felt 
“She 
dragged 
libr 


been 


about the Recon- 
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s going to get into it all 
picked up doing his- 
tures the paper, all the 
peopl and how 
about it in earnest. She 
the 
the dust of decades had 
Anytime 
street car she 


set 


home 


tomes from public 
rv on which 


undisturbed. vou met 


Pegey dow 


ntown or on the 
is always just coming from or just go- 
to the Carnegie Library 
search on the Great American Novel.’ 
The phrase was cood 
Lots of peopl 


‘ 
Nove 


to ‘do re- 


ne 


laugl any- 
the 


took 


for 
were doing 


1, We 


how many. 


time. 
(sreat American once 
poll at a party 

‘But she didn’ 
In books, how 
was. One re 


tails have such a 


re hing 
that 


and de - 


all her resea 
ever, meticulous as 
ason her incidents 
ring of authenticity 

always 


through the book is that she was 


a glutton for oral tradition. She has a 


talent for drawing people out, and eld- 
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OLIVE FIELD 


| by Ralph Bates 
| 
| 
| 


s a book about the Spanish 


“Here 


u can get your teeth into vivid, alive, 


Harry Hai 
revoluti¢ yn 


challenging . dec worth your time 


\ 7. He Tri tiie : \ novel of so superior an 


ler, SO Cl profusion of a 


ier, 


rusty and subtle | etha n it that 
Ralph Bates may be the first nove list of man equip 


ment to come out ¢ 


| 

| The O. hi sb gn is one Of the great nov 

| 

| : . } ¢ } “Richt” and } 

| s of rec ears, critics of the Argh and of the 
“Lett "4 1) thousands of readers a shades of po 

| tical o} t ughout t t 


The FLOWERING of 
| ) Wyck Brooks 


by Va 


SOUTHERN GATES 


of ARABIA 


A Journey in the Hadhramaut 


by Freya Stark 





! The 1 Tin “A delighttul book ihigh 
CC sh ( Ss al icet writ It 
| VORES su t ts attention a niraty 
t stirs t tion. bkascinat writ Re 
narkaly graphs Looke | it from ever 
facet, this c t be over-prals 
Hlustrat with ov photographs. 33.7¢ 





( ] D “Not th st hist ot An 

| t if t f th rest t i histories 

| 

} 

/ “Not th st rtant ly 
S ¢ tters has eve } rt but th 

t ’ this fiel | ras \ read.” 





Farewell Romance 
by Gilbert Frankau 


Author of “Three Englishmen,” “Christopher Strong,”’ et 


, 


An absorbing story of human problems and px 


sonal struggles. This is unquestionably Mh 


Krankau’s finest achievement in literature, toy 


ping his long list of successes and best-sellers 


a love story of men and women 1n the summertime 


of their lives, which will appeal to all men who 


think they understand women and to. all 


lly do understand men. 


women who rea 


"he 


2.75) 


NEW ENGLAND 


Vlark Twain,” ete. 


“What other literary student, 
Amer can and the 


holar and analyst c yuld depict the 


ha 
’ ' , = 

Ne “ | nyowanad terar scene with the Sk , the clarity, the 
| ] t n f ¢} hook ? | = hein 
" Ww uv i the den teness Of this DOOK ca Oring 
to m ft present day. What he has given us is 
not mere S\ thing about iiterature and authors; Ne 
has zg us literature itself the body, the soul and the 
S$} tort t t he is reflecting 


THE DESCENT OF 


THE IDOL 


A Story of the Thirty Years War 


by J. Durych 


Thomas Mann 


, World tamous novelist an 


Wil r Wi seldom recommends 2 DOOK, SAVS ft this 

stirring novel: I have trea MIstoric Vel sing 

\\ nd P t h rant attent It ms ft 
ar ana Ciuc With sucn apt at seems 


me to be on the same level with Tolstov. What a glow 
ind richness of color ‘A wondertu 
ment. | firmly believe that this author’s name will be 
vis throughout the world! 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 4 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 


~) 4 


THE NATION says 

“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary kKnowledZe and 
contemporary theories about the physi- 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 


**Has all the qualities of ascientific text 
except dullness.” 





His LATEST 
BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
CRYSTALLIZES 

the FINDINGS 

of a LIFETIME 


CarRL VAN DOREN says 


best 


COMPLETE IN sin tote 
ONE VOLUME— 
389 PAGES 


“kew be 
be so cont 


dently ree 


one-volume treatment of 


glish language 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says 


on the subiect of sex can 
ommended as this 


truly admirable volume 


OS AL 


The Nature of the Sexual Cruelty and Pain in 


Impulse Relation to Sex 
The Sexual Zones Hermaphroditism 
The Sexual Impulse in Sexual Abstinence 

Youth Sex Intercourse and 


Health 
The Choice of a Mate 


Masturbation 
Frigidity 
Impotence 
First Intercourse 
Secondary Sexual 
Characters 
The **Under-sexed"'; the 
* Over-sexed"’ 
Exhibitionism 
The Sexual Criminal 
Analysis of Courtship 
Sadism and Masochism 
Woman's Change of Life Satvriasis; Nympho- 
The Dangerous Age in mania 
Men Jealousy 
Homosexuality Married Love 


Fertility and Sterility 

Divorce 

Monogamy; Polygamy 

The Nature of Birth 
Control 

The Question of 
Abortion 

Frequency of Coitus 

The Sexual Athlete 


AUTHORIZED 


Vail to Your Book 


Preparation for Marriage 


Psychoanalytic Concepts 
of Sex 

Pre-marital Knowledge 
and Experience 

Modesty; Nudism 

Childbirth: Sex Life dur- 
ing Pregnancy ; Imme- 
diately After 

Sexual Feeling in Women 

Sex Practice in Marriage 

Methods and Technique 
of Coitus 

Sexual Pleasure and 
Conception 

Positioas in Coitus 

Sex Life and Nervous 
Disorders 

Sexual Difficulties 

Freud's *‘Unconscious"’: 

Libido” 
The Art of Love 





eller or to 


Dreams: Their Signifi- 
cance 

Sex Life of Unmarried 
Adults 

Sexual Fetishes and 
Symbols 

Sexual Adjustments 

Sex Happiness 

Age and the Sexual 
Impulse 

The Sexual Impulse and 

ove 

Love Rights of Women; 
of Men 

Esthetics of Coitus 

Expression and 
Repression 

Substitutes for Sex 

Glossary of Sexual Terms 

Index 


UNABRIDGED 


Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 563-S, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and address in margin, to 
take advantage of vour offer of Free Inspection for 5 davs of PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX by 
Havelock Ellis. I will deposit wit 1 postman $3.00 plus few cents postage when book ar- 
rives. | am to have the privilege of returning book within five days, for full refund of pur- 


chase price. 
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erly people are crazy al her. I don’t 
think there is an old |; ” gentlem 
sei an 
Peggy hasn’t 
and listened 


who ‘long remembers’ t] 
talked to, sat at the feet 
to all they had to say.” 


Andrew Lytle 

Allen Tate, whose new | 
The 
is just out, should be the on 
about Civil War novels. ‘J 
ten under his roof this wis 
his wife’s—Caroline Gordon’s The 
Cup of Fury, which Scribner's will bring 
out in January, and the other was le 
tioned. Caro- 


round General 


| »k of poetry, 
Mediterranean and Oj} er Pos is 
1S, 
to ¢ omplain 
wO were writ. 


iter, One Was 


drew Lytle’s, already men 
line Gordon’s centers 
Bedford Forrest and is full of the en. 
gagements in which he figured. Andrew 
Lytle is the author of |] HE biography of 
Gencral Forrest, and between them they 
must have made the battalions march, 
the bullets fly. They are all still friends, 
Says Caroline Gordon of Andrew Lytle. 
at Mont- 


ind her hus- 


from Andrew Lytle’s plac 
eagle, Tennessee, where shi 
band are visiting: 

“He was born and brought up in 
Murfreesboro, on the land 
given to the town by his Revolutionary 
forebear, Captain William Lytle. He 
was graduated from Vanderbilt and has 


Pennessee 


since been a_ playwright, sroadway 


actor, a farmer and a breeder of turkeys, 
‘Turkey raising, he says, ‘takes most of 
a man’s time and all of his imagination, 
He had to give it up when he set about 
gathering material for his biography of 
Bedford Forrest. 

“His first The Long Night, 
portrays the kind of pioneer background 
which produced that great Civil Wa 


novel, 


ceneral. Long before he became a novel- 
ist Andrew Lytle in the 
South for his stories of pioneer days. His 
most famous character, perhaps, is one 


was known 


that has not yet appeared in a book — 
Micajah, a pioneer youth who was of 
such extraordinary prowess that he was 
a dead shot with a squirrel rifle long be- 


fore he was weaned.” 


Forecast 

Book lists and forecasts a 
in a thousand ways. To tell you now 
what books will be most important in 


September, when vou are reading this, 


re made up 


presents its problems. Some we have 
read, many we have “leafed” over. 

In the same way that you, with all the 
publishers’ advance lists and many of 
their books before you, would go over 
them and say “This should b good” or 
“T’d like to see that,” John ( hamberlain 
and the editors selected twenty-five 
books from the September lists. This list 

SCRIBNER'S 
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In I 
of L: 
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This is 
sober 
humor; 
ofa si 
lightel 
laughte 
centuris 





By CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
efferson in Power 


To re-live eight crucial years of Amer- 
ican history—the years of Jefferson’s 
presidency :—to participate in an era 
of marching mobs and political assas- 
sination when senators deliberated 
with guns on their hips:—to mingle 
with the most fantastic characters who 
have played a part in America’s des- 


PRE-WAR YEARS 
this is the experience you will have in 1913 . 191 7G 


° al . ee . ars 
reading the sequel to “Jefferson and FREDERIC L. PAXSON 
Hamilton” which Senator Borah called: 
“More fascinating than fiction and 
more instructive than the most pro- 


tiny; to meet them in disarray and 
covered with the sweat of conflict; — 


With this volume, Professor 
Paxson begins his definitive 


found treatise on government.” history of American Democ- 


Illustrated, $3.75 


racy and the Great War in all 
its phases. His book is com- 
pletely documented and un- 
biased; lucid, vivid and writ- 
ten in marching prose. 
Illustrated, $4.25 


ANNE DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


Chosen and Edited by 
BASIL DeSELINCOURT 


In piquant, vivid letters, the 
author of **The Little French 
Girl” paints a brilliant self- 
portrait. $2.75 


oming October 2: —- GREEN MARGINS By E. P. O'Donnell — a Fellowship Prize Nove 








In Pursuit 


of Laughter 
AGNES REPPLIER 


This is no dry and 
sober history of 
humor; it is the flight 
ofa subtle mind 
lightly pursuing 
laughter down the 
centuries, $2.75 





Life Was 
Like That 


MARY DOYLE 


From newsstand girl 
at the Waldorf to 
star reporter on the 
World. Illustrated. 

$2.75 





The 


Constitution 


HASTINGS LYON 


The story of the 
Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 with 
brief biographies of 
the “Founding Fa- 
thers.” $3.00 





Lawyer 


Lincoln 


ALBERT A. 
WOLDMAN 


Covers every phase 
of Lincoln's legal 
career including his 
clashes with the Su- 
preme Court. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 
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of twenty-five we then submitted to 
about eighteen publishers, asking them 
to check the ten books — their own and 
other publishers’— which seemed to 
them most significant. 

It is a little like asking individual 
coaches to pick an all-American team. 
They know the game; it is their business 
to keep up with all the players, their own 
ond their competitors’. It is not impossi- 
ble that some quarterback from the 


high-school eleven in Jonesboro who 


never made the papers has it all over the 


headliners. But the headliners are still 
good and we will tell you about the neg- 
lected quarterbacks next month. 
In connection with the voting it is in- 

teresting to know: 

that Three Worlds and Moscow 
Shies tied for first place and led all 
others by at least three votes. 

that Macmillan asked to substitute 
Doris Leslie’s Fair Company or Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin’s John Dawn for 
George Soule’s Liberty, postponed for 
later publication. 





He wears 


this hat 


only once in 
his lifetime! 










(Facts from the New Merriam-Webster.) 


Money coined for 


_ LD) one special day 


in the year! 


On ‘Maundy Thursday” 

of Holy Week King Ed- 
ward VIII distributed sil- 
ver coins to the poor in Westminster 
Abbey. He used maundy money, coined 
especially for use as alms on Maundy 
Thursday. This is only one of the a= 
cient customs described in Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. 


A cardinal's scarlet hat is placed on his head by the Pope— 
but is never worn again. It is laid aside until the day 
of the cardinal’s funeral, when it is placed on his bier. 
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Animals that walk 
upside down! 


The sloth has long, curved 
claws by which he habitu- 
ally hangs, head down, to 
tree branches, even while 
sleeping! 


Complete knowledge about V 
thousands of marvels in the /7, 






New MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


HOROUGH and satisfying answers to 
questions on any subject which inter- 
ests you. Encyclopedic information on 
law, business, manufacturing, engineer- The 


YA 


ing, medicine, chemistry, bacteriology, as- ‘ AX : AY 

tronomy, aviation, radio, sound pictures, Supreme A A New 
gems, coins, color, and thousands of other h e ‘ 
topics. In addition, more regular “‘diction- Aut ority Creation 


ary information” than has ever before 


ore soox, WW EBSTERS NEW 
ail Coupon for : 
with weesTeR” = DICTIONARY Eiiton | 


Get your free copy of this fascinating pic- a 7 | 


ture booklet which shows you many more | 
astonishing marvels. Then see the only 
genuine Merriam-Webster at your book- | 
store. The circular trade-mark identifics | 
it. The most comprehensive and thorough | 
| 
| 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept.695, Springfield, Mass. | 
Please send me without cost or obligation full | 
information cn Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition; also new booklet, | 

“Through, WONDERLAND with WEBSTER.” | 

l 
| 
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single volume of information published. Name 
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that Farrar and R 


Steps Going Down, by John T. M 
Intyre substituted for Joseph Freemay 
An American Testame» Postponed, 

that The Vine Old Me) , Original 
on the Reynal and Hitchcock ist. h 


been taken over by Doubleday. and ther 


Reynal and Hitcheoe k iggest Fa) F 


est by Francis Brett Young as a subg. 


tute from their list of fall books. 


Scribner’s Re COMME nds Py 


Be 7 hree Worlds, by ( I Van Dorey 
Harpers. $9 


a 
An autobiography of distinct Phe story 
family in three eras— Pre-War, Post-War 
Depression. 


2. Moscow Skies, by Maurice Hindu 


> 
Random Hous $2.75 
75: 
A novel by a well-known historian, with a back 
ground in the Russia whicl Woks first 1 


familiar to thousands. 


.. Sherston’s Progress, by Siegfried Sas 

soon. Doubleday Doran, $> 
An eminent novelist adds another semi-auto. 
biographical novel to A Fox-H 
Vian and Men f an Infantry O he 


ground is Post-War. 


}. Cradle of Life, by Louis Adam 
Harpers. $2.50. 

A novel about Croatia before the War by ¢ 

author of the best-sellir The Nat Ret 

5. Bird Alone, by Sean O’Faoldir 
Viking. $2.50 


“A modern masterpiece out of Ireland,” | 

man who wrote A .Nest of Simple I 

6. St. Joan of Arc, by V. Sackvill 
West. Doubleday Doran. § 


An objective study, much of it 


n her own we 
of the usually over-dramatized Maid of Orle 


7: 7 hie \ Ne Old Me by Drew Pr 


and Robert S. Allen. Double- 


day Doran. $2 


A study of the Justice s of the Supreme Cour 


8. Of Lena Geyer. bv M rcia Dave 
port. Scribners. $2.75. 


A novel in the form of a met r. by the daugh- 


ter of Alma Gluck and step-da ter of Ef 

Zimbalist 

9. Gomez, Tyrant of the . 
Thomas Rourke. Mor 


The true and _ hair-raisin 
zuelan dictator who died last D 


ow. 93.5 


10. Reasons for Anger, by Robert Bri- 


fault. Simon & Schuster. $2.5 
Collection of essays by the aut I ff 
senting his case agaist the pre 


11. The Long Night, by Andrew Lytl 


Ss 


Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 


\ story of personal vengeance 
Civil War. 


12. Catalogue, by George Milbum 


Harcourt Brace. $2. 


First novel by a master of the 
and people in the Southwest 
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The New Scribner’s 


Some time ago the editors of ScriB- 
xpr’s called upon ‘Thomas Cleland, art- 
st and designer, at his studio in lower 
Fifth Avenue. The editors wanted a 
new format for the magazine, one which 
should be rich and beautiful. 

The text should be casy to read, the 
pages pleasing to the eye. Stories and 
ticles should be enhanced in interest 


through the use of color, modern 
photography, and artwork of the high- 
st type. There was to be a cover in 
four colors. As for story illustration, the 


jitors felt very strongly that no fiction 


al 


t should be done. There was too much 
vx and not enough art... such were 
few of the ideas given Mr. Cleland to 
think over. He said he would start work 
it once, and he did. 

[he editors are modestly proud of 
the current issue, but it is only a step 
n the direction ScRIBNER’sS is moving. 
[here are still a few kinks to be ironed 
it... and they will be. 

In appearance the magazine has been 
hanged radically ; editorially, it remains 
much the same. ScRIBNER’S will continue 
to publish only that work which bears 
the stamp of talent and integrity. New 
yriters will be encouraged, as in the 
past, and they will be free to say what 
they think. The 
readers, as of yore. If there are 


like the 


ICUS let us 


same thing goes for 
things 
magazine, 
know Our 
editors make no claim to infallibility. 


Pe rhaps the best way of showing what 


you don’t about 


about them. 


the editors are trving to do is to refer 
to the article by Joseph Sta 
The text will stand alone as the well- 


considered thought of 


ge Lawrence. 
an outstanding 
economist, but who can say that it is 
hot made doubly interesting by the use 
f charts and graphs in color? 
Mr. Cleland has been a 


SCRIBNER’S for many vears. 


friend of 
As a design- 
rand typographer he is perhaps best 
snown for the format of Fortune which 
: did several vears ago. After he had 
. signed the new ScripNER’S magazine 
he asked if a the first 


had been si lected. The editors said it 


OCTOBER, 1936 


cover for issue 


hadn’t. 
“Ill do one for 


“Very well,” said Mr. Cleland, 
As a 


covers by 


matter ol 
Mr. 


Cleland, seasonal in subject, which will 


you.” 


fact, there will be four 


appear during the next twelve months. 
Mr. Cleland’s the 


house of Scribner many years 


association with 
be gan 
ago when, as a lad, he would stand in 
front of Scribner’s bookstore window in 
the afternoon looking at the rare books. 
A clerk, Louis Hatch, noticed the lad, 
invited him inside to see the fine bind- 
ings and rare books. Young Mr. Cle- 
land’s eyes were still glued to the pages 


o'clock that Mr. 


a lover of fine books, still haul- 


at nine night, with 
Hatch, 
ing therm out. Thus began a friendship 
which has lasted these many years. 

Mr. Cleland was about sixteen years 
old when he sold his first drawing to 
SCRIBNER’S magazine for the 
fifteen dollars. Mr. Cleland, one of the 


country’s really outstanding artists, re- 


sum of 


cently told us that he had always felt 
rather guilty about the whole matter 
that he 


more than the drawing was worth 


and believed had been paid 
even offering to deduct the fifteen dol- 
lars from the payment for the Octobe: 
cover! The editors declined, wishing to 
use the fifteen dollars to blackmail the 
busy Mr. Cleland into painting more 
covers in 1937 and 1938, revolution o1 
no revolution. 
4 * 

Next January the magazine will pub- 

its Fiftieth Number. 


The editorial content is now being de- 


lish Anniversary 


cided upon; it will consist mainly of the 


distinguished fiction of the past five 


decades, with a great many names to 


choose from. Stories, and perhaps three 
or four articles which were timely 
cnough to be timeless, will be illustrated 
by the the 


manner that they were when originally 


same artists and in same 


published. 
The 


suggestions 


editors would appreciate any 


from readers as to con- 


tent, regardless of whether the material 
appeared in 1886 or 1936. From time 
to time we have met people who have 
the the 


time of its founding: selection 


subscribed to magazine from 


what a 


Li Pome 


IN THE wiINP 


make! Not than ten 


nominations, please. 


they can more 


Who have been your favorite writers 
List 


send them in. We will gladly acknowl] 


or illustrators? your choices and 
Galsworthy j 
Jesse Stuart? S. S. Van Dine? Perhaps 


certain articles have remained fresh in 


edge them. Hemingway? 


your memory. Was it something Abbé 
Dimnet said, or James Truslow Adams? 
Perhaps it was an illustration by Rock- 
well Kent, or Will James or Jesse Will- 
cox Smith? If 
titles, 


choices, send them in and we will try 


you can’t recall exact 


names o1 but can describe your 


to identify them for you. 


Yorke T, 


a lady recently wandered one 


Our contemporary, 7 he Vex 
says that 
warm afternoon into Dutton’s bookstore 
on Fifth and asked a clerk, 
“Ts this Scribner’s?” “No, Madam,” he 
told her. “this is Dutton’s.” She sighed 
said, “I that it 
‘Dutton’s’ on the window, but I thought 


Avenue 


faintly and saw said 


it might be Scribner’s.”’ 


All of which rather reflects on the 
mental caliber of at least one loval 
Scribner customer, and the Dutton 


people have given our bookstore people 
the laugh about it ever since. We under- 
stand that the lady was misquoted. What 
she actually said was, “I hoped it might 
be Sc ribner’s.” \ ill the lady in question 
set everybody right, and tell us what 


she said? 


Younger readers, particularly, will 
like the series of articles to be published 
during coming months on getting better 
trained men (and women 
keeping them 
are especia 
graduates into public serv- 
the 


often feels in bat- 


into public 
The 


y interested in get- 


jobs and there. 


editors I] 


ting college 


ice, understanding well enough 


discouragement on 
article in the 


tling the spoilsmen. The 


issue is an introductory state- 


current 
ment: more pieces will follow 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis, when told of Scrib- 


ner plans, expressed his keen interest 


specific 
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The National Poetry League 


rresents its new series of \V nger poets 
I l I Ing I 


In Judgement of the Leaf 
Kenneth Patchen 
Did You Weep. Lady $ 
John Hastings 
Dwelling Place David Shreiber 
Tall Black Cliff 
Ele anor Mo ildir £ 
. Poets and Crities 


Ned \ BI) int 


Poems, Re s Essays RL 
ets icr s 
“ingie Copies Iwentv-f cents 


Notice to Poets 
The National Poetry League is 
seeking the best available talent 


Every poet will receive a thorough 
Members of the 


League 


hearing 
receive free criticism 


“Verse.” the monthly magazine 
of poetry published by the National 


Poetry League 


652 Broad Dept. = New York ¢ 
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Many Thousands of 


INVESTORS 


and business men have depended 
upon Babson’s Reports—oldest ser- 
vice of its character in America— 
for guidance thru four complete 
business cycles, two financial panics 
and a World War. 


Get Further Facts 


on this service which has been 
helping clients for over thirty years 
Acquaint yourself with the Babson 
Three-Point Program of protection, 
income and profit. Learn how this 
program can guide you under to- 
day's confused conditions. Clip the 
coupon and mail! 


—Babson’s Reports- 


Dept. 13-150 Babson Park, Mass. 
Send—withour cost or obligation—full 
particulars of your service for investors 


and business men 
\ ” 
Addr: 
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It was a memorable day when, in 1617, a Dutch apothecary 
discovered the art of distilling brandy. But it was a greater day 
when, in 1765, Captain Richard Hennessy gave to an apprecia- 
tive world Hennessy Cognac Brandy, the finest product of the 


vintners art. Today. throughout the entire world, Hennessy 


is the preferred liqueur. ‘ Fla Vo U 
xk*k* 
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OFF THE TRAIN 
UP THE RAMP 


STEP INTO Comferl AT 





e It’s as simple as that. Hotel 
Cleveland adjoins this city’s 
big Union Passenger Terminal. 
And when you’re here, you’re 
at the heart of Cleveland’s busi- 
ness (daytime) and pleasure 
(night-time) life. 

You save time and taxi fare get- 
ting to your hotel from the train 
and from hotel to any place in 
the city you’re likely to visit. 


Of course convenience is only 
one of the many reasons you'll 
like Hotel Cleveland. The 
exceptional food is another 
and perhaps the chief reason 
is the atmosphere you'll find 
that this is your hotel . . . every- 
one from doorman to manager 
makes you feel very welcome 
and very much at home. 
Try it, and you'll enjoy it. 


HOTEL) 


/AN 
CLEVELAN Dy 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 





day and find it as deadening an opiate 
as two movies in one day. While I row, 
I cast and fight rare fish to the death 
a la Hemingway. Pickerel and 
average about one to a mile and about 


bass 


twelve inches in length. It all results in 
a kind of perpetual coma.” 


He Has No Spare Time 

Perhaps the most definite thing of 
many definite things that can be said 
about Gilbert Seldes is that 
his brother, George. They are 


he is not 
always 
being mixed up with each other, but 
that’s what you have to put up with if 
you’re one of two brilliant and dis- 
tinguished people bearing the same last 
name. Gilbert, the one with whom we 
ire concerned for the moment, is the 
one who writes a daily column for the 
New York Evening Journal; does a 
broadcast three times a week; 
writes “The Seven Arts” 


Esquire; believes that America is under 


radio 
Lively for 
no compulsion to choose between Com- 
munism and Fascism, and whose version 
of Lj 


revival of any play, including Shake- 


sistrata ran longer than any other 


speare, in America. His new book Afain- 
land is just out. That’s Gilbert. 


Another Language 


Discouraged because his native Swe- 
den did not recognize his literary efforts 
in his mother tongue, Gosta Larsson, 
like Conrad, adopted another language. 
When Our Daily Bread, written by him 
in English two years ago, was acclaimed 
here and translated back into Swedish, 
best seller in 
Sweden. Larsson first 
when he was fifteen and the background 
of Trappe d is, therefore, all too familiar 


it turned out to be a 


ran away to sea 


to him. Later he graduated with honors 
from the Institute of Technology in 
Stockholm. Eight years ago, having 
come to the United States, he aban- 


doned engineering for writing and has 
been doing anything to keep himself 
alive while writing in his spare time. 
Marquis Childs says in Sweden, the 
Middle Way that he is the most sig- 
nificant interpreter of the social changes 
taking place in Sweden today. 


First Rainfall 


We've published quite a lot of Jesse 
Stuart’s poems, but Men o° the Moun- 
tains is the first story. It pleased him 
when we took it and in the Tennessee 
college where he is studying this summer 


the halls 


| smoking a cigar, forgetting it was against 


he went around afterward 


the rules. Down in that d tht country 


in Kentucky, which he |] ist left for 
Nashville, things were ni ng so wel 
He’s back there now. “] borrowing 
money to mail letters wi | sold a 


story. I’m down here o it_ Money 


I’ve got to buy a mowin: ichine and 


have the pastures cut off home and 
and 

we are going to scarce of 
money here. I came here in time to 


see the first rainfall that has fallen in 


three months here. It was like a cloud. 
Little short corn id flat on 


the earth by the wind that went before 


burst. 


the storm.” 


Hamburgers and Coffee 


David Krantz has appeared in print 
hefore only in, what he calls “the littles,” 
Mute, Inglon ous Milton is the 
of his that 


first story 
SCRIBNER’s h 


Krantz says he 


publishe d. 


Is “twenty 


impatient, 


and sort of crazy because in the last 
ten years I’ve had fifty different jobs 
everything from three years as a paying 


teller in a bank to my present one, be ing 
a photo-offset pressman I lead a pretty 
eremitic existence; my windows ar 
high up, facing Prospect Park. Right 
now | am working very owl, on ; 
long novel. 

“[ was born and lived for almost 
twenty years in the rich heart of the 
lower East Side, was part of its squalor 
and color. I was a ser t dreamy- 
eved kid with great visions of gentk 
and beautiful things, and I used to play 
basketball for four hours running. and 


football in Canarsie every Sunday morn- 


ing. I learned to swim on the East 
River docks. I fought. pl ived, stole 
slept and ate in the streets, and m 


mother was beautiful and kind, in- 
finitely patient. I've had no education 
at all to speak of. I had te pick uy 
things from my friends who were going 
to City College. One summer I was 1 
a vaudeville act... I 
through the dark streets all night, 


ping for hamburgers and coffee.” 


1°] 
11K 


e to walk 


stop- 


Song of Myself 

Since the departure 
Murray Gitlin’s Song of Myself, he has 
tried his hand 
He has sold cretonnes and linens in 
his paternal grand- 


indicated in 
at many occupations 
department store 


father and father ’ 


taught high school. was in charge ol 


were blacksmiths 


a movie house, worked on a newspaper 
directed group activities in a large com- 
munity center and he and his wife ar 
ready to turn back to the land agait 

e the West 


This time it will probably | 
and not New England. 
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ROOSEVELT or LANDON 
and then... 


Will Mr. Farley continue his frolic among the green pastures of patronage 


or will John D. Hamalton begin rewarding the faithful? 


¢ a surprisingly large number of citizens 


HERE ar 
in this country of ours who have scanned the party 


platforms in vain for any basic difference in_ political 


philosophy, who have listened to endless harangues in 


the hope of ascertaining what a candidate really stands 


for, only to conclude that all either party really wants 
is to keep its fect under the pie counter. 
men and 


the 


There is a growing contingent of voung 
women who, having profited not at all by 


felt the full 


depression and are wondering whether it 


golden 
the 
ten 


‘Twenties, have nevertheless force ol 


will make 
cents worth of difference to them which party wins the 
election. They have watched the Democratic and Repub- 
lican regimes alternate in control of their cities and states, 
amused promises and platitudes. 


and they are not 


Rare ly 


a campaign with less fire, 


in the history of our country has there been 


with fewer vital issues at stake 
rhe citizens of the country, even the politic ians, realize 
through which we hav 
Demo- 
White 


uncertainty as to 


that the period uncertainty 


been passing is not an uncertainty over whether 


| 
cratic or Republic an 


House. The 


whether a 


hats are to be hung in the 


uncertainty we face is an 


democratic form of government can endure. 
With Roosevelt or with Landon, school will still keep. 
ihe ; eas 

Business will not fold up. The press will not be throttled. 


Federal polic ies will not originate in Moscow or Rome. 


The great bulwark we can raise against the rabble 
rousers and the two-hundred-dollars-a-month messiahs 
is not a party, but men. The voter who thinks supports 


the most competent men regardless of party. He realizes 
how often he is stymied by political machinery, but he 
doesn’t retire to the country to mope; he tries to do some- 
thing about it. Getting better qualified men into public 


| 


~~ 


~- 


jobs has been a major issue of three presidential cam- 


paigns in the past fifty years, and it might well be the 
first consideration today. 
On every hand jim Farley is being drawn and 


quartered by perspiring Republican wheelhorses because 


he has seen to it that deserving Democrats got most ol 


the 200,000 or more new jobs created since March, 1Q3% 


It is pointed out that but few of the thirty-odd alphabeti- 


cal agencies have made even a gesture toward recruiting 
their personnel through civil service. At least g5 per cent 
of the jobs were exempted. In fairness to Mr. Farley, it 


could also be pointed out that ¢ oneress passed the laws 


creating these agencies and if Congress happened 


exempt these people from civil service, who was he to 


make 


complaint? 


Suppose that Mr. Hoover had been re-elected. In his 
administration the RFC was created and more agencics 
would have followed. Who, after a look at the party 


record, can say that the Republicans would have played 


the game much differently had they won in 1932? 


ason these 200.000 new jobs were made 


The primary re 
exempt from civil service was said to be the emergency 
time 


of the de pression, With the house on fire, it was no 


to inquire as to the qualifications of the firemen Yet how 
much time dragged by before the emergency agencies got 


under way? 


Che TVA was created in May, 1933. By October only 
) 

546 employees were hired; by May, 1934, some 8,q60 

persons were at work; and it was October, 1934, befor 


The FERA was 
a8 persons were 
The 


r, General 


a staff 
created in May, 


12,360 were on the payroll. 
By October only 
1Q4 persons 


1933- 
May, 1934, Just 
By Octob: 


on the job, and by 


NRA was also born in May, 1933 








Johnson had hired only 2,043 workers, Tp, 
total hovered thereabouts for four months unyj 
it began to climb, stayed at 4,000 for severg 
months, and finally reached 20,099 in Decem. 
ber, 1934. Over a year elapsed before the NRA 
Was operating as intended, if it ever did. Th, 
story of the other agencies is much the sam, 
More time was required for job-hunters to get 
clearance papers from Democratic county chair. 
men, congressmen, and party chicfs than could 
possibly have elapsed had the Civil Service Com. 
mission separated the sheep from the goats, 

The spoils system constitutes a far bigger 
issue than is represented by the sclection of th 
alphabetical agency personnel. Unless we clos 
our eyes to what has been going on in th 
world we must recognize the fact that man 
of the government agencies created in the past 
four years are here to stay. Unless we bury ow 
heads in the sand we must admit that a chang 
of parties in Washington will not eliminat 
bureaucracy. 

Despite changes in party and changes in law, 
bureaus and bureaucrats have a way of linger- 
ing on. The Supreme Court killed the NRA 
in May, 1935, yet in January, 1936, there wer 
still 2,400 persons on the payroll, dusting off 
letter files, embalming the codes, and_prepar- 
ing what will undoubtedly be an impressive and 
expensively printed obituary. The AAA died 
last January, but there were still people on the 
payroll through September. So it goes. 

There has been talk of putting all thes 
government agencies under civil service, but 
with an election to face, the Order of th 
Abundant Life could hardly be expected t 
upset its vote-garnering machinery. An illumi- 
nating philosophy on this point was recent) 
expounded by Mr. Farley when he said that 
one Democrat in a public job meant twent 
votes at election time. 

The rallying cry of the spoilsmen has always 
been that patronage is the life blood of a political 
party, but there is a considerable body ol 
opinion and experience to refute this argument 
This high-minded concept of public servic 
this doctrine of the necessity of patronage fot 
survival, is one of those “self-evident truths 
which are exploded with frequency. No on 
can say truthfully that in the United States 
no political party could exist without patronage 
on a grand scale, because, as Senator Vanden- 
berg has pointed out, no party has ever tried 
it. And to try it might be the soundest, smartest 
politics of all. A recent poll of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion showed go per cent 
of the people in favor of the merit plan, without 
reservation. 
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At the present time there are about three 
ind one-quarter million persons on the public 
javrolls. In 1932, last year for which complete 


| 
figures 
the federal rolls; 252,000 on the state; 591,- 


are available, there were 934,000 on 


900 on the municipal ; 312,000 in county, town- 
ship, and district government; and 1,189,000 
persons in public educ ation. Of the federal 
employees two-fifths were in military service ; 
two-fifths in the postal service; the remainder 
in general administration work, and other civil 
functions. At the present time federal personnel, 
omitting the Army and Navy, totals about 
834,000. With the military service the total is 
about 1.080.000, a tremendous increase in four 
years. State and municipal payrolls, however, 
are about the same todav as in 19932. 

It can then readily be seen that the problem 
of getting better men into public office is more 
than a matte! of Mr. Roosevelt’s 200,000 addi- 
tional workers. ‘The total salaries paid to all 
public servants run to $4,500,000,000, and it 
is estimated that at least $250,000,000 is mone, 
thrown away through corrupt and stupid per- 
sonnel. $250,000,000 is still a lot of money, 
especially when you remember who pays it. 
Most authorities agree that the average tax- 
payer today works at least one day out of five 
for the government, his visible and invisible 
taxes amounting to one-fifth of his income. 

In the future, this tax ratio will probably be 
larger, and if you don’t believe it. remember 
what taxes were ten vears ago or before 191 3 
when there were no income taxes at all. These 
public servants are here to stay, and will be 
with us as long as we expect the government to 
do jobs and perform services we don’t want 
to do ourselves. The intelligent move is not 
tositand groan in the face of facts, but to make 
certain that the work which will always bx 
there to be done is done by a group as abl 
as any we can hire. Putting all government 
emplovees under civil service is one step; the 
raising of standards in all classifications of public 
jobs is the next. 

The fight for better men in public service is, 
course, as old as public service itself. Just 
i month ago a translation was completed of 
several clay tablets recording the trial in 500 
8.C. of a Babylonian city official named Kush- 
shiharbe, for corruption in office, bribery, tax 
version, alliance with criminals, and tolerance 
f kidnapping for ransom. (The trial was civen 
a distinctly modern touch when the mayor was 
also accused of holding trysts with a woman 
named Humerelli, and from the mayor's em- 
phatic denial, it can be assumed he was already 
married.) Even though Mayor Kushshiharbe 
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had the town of Nuzi well under control, was known as 
the best publicized mayor of the region, and had numer- 
ous gangs to back him up, he was eventually brought to 
account by the populace. 

The machine has yet to be found which couldn’t be 
overthrown when the people have had enough stupidity 
and corruption. The record bulges with cases in our 
own time where public officials, like Kushshiharbe 

known, no doubt, as “Big Kushy” among the more un- 
moral Nuzians), ended their careers, discredited and 
deserted. 

After twenty years of exposing political corruption, 
Lincoln Steffens came to the conclusion that conditions, 
not men, caused the disgrace of our local government. 
Conditions have changed in certain respects. We still 
have the big machines such as Nash-Kelly in Chicago, 
Tammany in New York, and Kansas 
City, but if you believe that fighting the machines is 
like taking arms against a sea of troubles, consider how 
many honest, able men there are in municipal posts today 
as compared with the turn of the century. We need not 
labor the fact that the era when the country was growing 
like a weed and there were jobs for everybody is gone. 
And with it went the idea that public service was a poor 
second to business unless you had lost a leg, or were men- 


Pendergast in 


tally musclebound. 

The world depression has wrought a drastic change. 
Today the public can compete with business for the 
services of competent young men and women because, 
for one thing, civil jobs offer a reasonable measure of 
security. Many young men of today are eager to enter 
public life. They ask only that opportunities for training 
and for appointment on merit be afforded them. And 
they find encouragement in viewing the number of im- 
portant administrators who have come up through the 
ranks of public service, federal, state, and local. 

Perhaps the best known of these is J. Edgar Hoover 
who began working for Uncle Sam as a clerk at $goo 
a year. His department has shown what can be done 
in public service when ordinarily intelligent young men 
get to work, unhindered by politics. Similarly, one can 
point out other executives who have risen on merit in 
other departments and what is more important, 
have carried their departments up with them in the eyes 
of the public. The same thing is true of state and mu- 
nicipal government. Some 400 cities and 10 states now 
have the merit plan. 

The merit plan should be extended to include 98 per 
cent of all public servants. It should include administra- 
tors, research workers, professional men, clerks, skilled 
and unskilled workers. It should take in local, state and 
national units of government, of which there are about 
175,000 in the United States. 

An eventual goal would be a national election as a 
result of which perhaps only a thousand men would 
leave and enter jobs. Let the President, cabinet members 
and top administrators come and go, but assure a con- 
tinuity of government through the retention of the re- 
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mainder of the staff. If this sounds like ; 
remember that it works this way in Engla: 


idle dream, 
. the source 
of most of our political ideas. 

When an English government goes out 


power, fre- 
quently less than one hundred persons chanve jobs, Th, 
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Donald’s labor party came into power several years om 
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group of the policy-makers shifts. When R 


less than fifty jobs changed hands. 

Not all features of the British system are suited to our 
needs. For example, their top posts are largely restricted 
to graduates of the universities, and it is extremely dif. 
ficult for other well-qualified persons to compete with 
them. However, the general examination is a valuable 
feature, as contrasted with our pigeon-hole system. Ameri- 
can civil service gives examinations for specific jobs, The 
British make a great point of attracting men of adminis. 
trative caliber, and they do not have to start at the bottom, 
In the last year or two a comparable general examination 
lS. Civil Service 
Commission for junior assistants. Some 500 persons get 


has been given in this country by the | 
jobs annually in the various departments — which is a 
beginning, at least. 

It is a demonstrable fact that those countries in Europe 
which have fared best during the headache-filled years 
are those with strong civil governments. England went 
down with the rest — far enough to just miss a revolution 

but is now better off than any of her neighbors because 
for one thing Englishmen still labored under the quaint 
notion that a public office was a public trust. In this 
country, admission to and advancement in governmental 
jobs on the basis of merit only will do more than any 
other one thing to preserve our form of government. 

Some years ago Theodore Roosevelt wrote an article 
for SCRIBNER’S in which he condemned the rank-and-file 
congressmen “who derive most of their power from the 
skill with which they manipulate the patronage of thei 
districts. These men have a gift at office-mongering just 
as other men have a peculiar knack in picking pockets.” 
If Mr. Roosevelt were living today he would be cam- 
paigning with his customary vigor for the extension ci 
the merit plan, for it was a program to which he was 
genuinely dedicated. So would Grover Cleveland, who 
extended the merit plan more than any other president, 
and at a time when the going was rougher. 

In coming months Scripner’s will publish a series ol 
brief, informative articles written by realists, on various 
phases of the merit plan. This series will make clear just 
what can be done to train better men, attract them into 
public service, and keep them there. 

The editors of ScrtpNer’s do not believe that there is 
a Democratic or Republican way of regulating banking, 
administering relief, helping drought sufferers, inspec ting 
meat, fighting fires, or doing 98 per cent of the tasks 
performed by public servants. They do believe that the 
merit plan offers a practical and efficient program for 
doing these jobs and they intend to help it along —re- 
gardless of which party wins on November 3. 
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‘The Swede 


by HARRY SYLVESTER 


ov would be surprised to know how many of us 


thought him a great man; greater than our 


fathers or than any early hero. The students at Yale and 


very 


Princeton are blasé and some think that is why they no 
longer have consistently good football tcams. We were 
not blasé at the school, or even near to it. We were semi- 
cloistered and many of us were quite poor and we believed 
in the Apostles’ Creed, in the Holy Ghost, Heaven, and 
in violence. And we still believe — most of us-—1n those 
things and in violence as a weapon of the intellectual, 
when all other weapons, even prayer, have apparently 
failed. And we always had good football teams. All but 
one vear. That was 1928 and it was the first year that 
some of us thought the Swede was not a great man. 

It was not because the team was losing that we thought 
this. We 
about those defeats. It was other things. One of them 


were fierce and yes almost unbelieving 
was this. 

We had lost twice and the season was only half over. 
We had never lost more than that number in a full season 
during the fifteen years the Swede had been coach. And 
we hadn’t lost on our home field in twenty years. Then, 
this time I speak of, the best team in the country came 
west to play us and we were losing to them, 20-0, at the 
half. We were stricken and silent 
going into the dressing-room_ be- 


tween halves: those of us who had 


not played——-fourth, fifth and 
sixth stringers-— were perhaps 
worse off than those who had 


played. They who had plaved had 
at least found an outlet for thei 
feelings. We who had not plaved 
trembled at times as though from 
the cold and moved our heads and 
eves uneasily. 

In the dressing-room, where we 
lay on tables or benches or sat on 


the floor, trainers and assistant 
managers went around with water, 
bandage and halved lemons and 
\fter the noise of cleats 


on the hard floor all other sounds 


oranges. 


seemed small, except the impact 
on our ears of hard breathing, and 
we remembered in other vears that 
that was the sound of defeat. De- 
leat hung in that room like dust or 
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light. It was Roland with the captains falling all around 
him; it was //ector and Lee and all lost causes. We sensed 
this, although we were very stricken and, of course, ex- 
pected the Swede to realize it, too, and waited for his 
words to take commensurate form. 

Even the small sounds and the noise of breathing im- 
perceptibly died in that room. The last sound before 
the Swede spoke, almost a full minute after it, was the 
clatter of a tin spool of tape dropping on the floor. ‘The 
Swede stopped pacing slowly a line near the center of 
the room and stood there in an expensive hat and 
smoothly tailored suit and I remembered the old pictures 
of him, taken ten years before: a hat too small for him 
on the exact top of his head, a collar three inches high, 
a string four-in-hand and a checked suit. But the face 
was the same, ex« ept for the lines from ten years, a good 
deal of 


smashed badly, the mouth crooked but with a hint of 


money and fame: strong, homely, the nose 
sentience ; the angry, unfocused blue eyes in the flat, oval 
face: the ruddy coloring and good forehead. 

He 
thought was anger. When he spoke his voice trembled, 


As usual, 


he told certain of the players what they had been doing 


fought to get control of his feeling, which we 


although he tried to make it casual to start. 

wrong: Lepis hadn't been sub- 
marining between the opposing 
guard and center on certain plays; 
Kelly had been playing a smash- 


ing end instead of waiting for 
those reverses; Cohalon, at center, 
hadn't been calling the othe: 


team’s reverses quickly enough 
and was sometimes pulling out of 
the line too qui kly. 

“ but what I 


won't stand 


for is the way some of vou are lvy- 
the 
“You're not trving! You’re folding 


His 


voice was rising and he was losing 


ing down!” Swede went 


on 
up! And I won't have it!” 


We were quict and 
still be- 


control of it 
frightened, lor we 
that this 
wrong. But some remote level of 


rather 


lieved man was neve! 


our minds knew that it was not a 


matter of failing to trv hard to 


win: most of us, even the regulars, 


were not Poel 


mntinued on p ig 





had the town of Nuzi well under control, was known as 
the best publicized mayor of the region, and had numer- 
ous gangs to back him up, he was eventually brought to 
account by the populace. 

The machine has yet to be found which couldn’t be 
overthrown when the people have had enough stupidity 
and corruption. The record bulges with cases in our 
own time where public officials, like Kushshiharbe 

known, no doubt, as “Big Kushy” among the more un- 
moral Nuzians), ended their careers, discredited and 
deserted. 

After twenty years of exposing political corruption, 
Lincoln Steffens came to the conclusion that conditions, 
not men, caused the disgrace of our local government. 
Conditions have changed in certain respects. We still 
have the big machines such as Nash-Kelly in Chicago, 
Tammany in New York, and Pendergast in Kansas 
City, but if you believe that fighting the machines is 
like taking arms against a sea of troubles, consider how 
many honest, able men there are in municipal posts today 
as compared with the turn of the century. We need not 
labor the fact that the era when the country was growing 
like a weed and there were jobs for everybody is gone. 
And with it went the idea that public service was a poor 
second to business unless you had lost a leg, or were men- 
tally musclebound. 

The world depression has wrought a drastic change. 
Today the public can compete with business for the 
services of competent young men and women because, 
for one thing, civil jobs offer a reasonable measure of 
security. Many young men of today are eager to enter 
public life. They ask only that opportunities for training 
and for appointment on merit be afforded them. And 
they find encouragement in viewing the number of im- 
portant administrators who have come up through the 
ranks of public service, federal, state, and local. 

Perhaps the best known of these is J. Edgar Hoover 
who began working for Uncle Sam as a clerk at $go0o 
a year. His department has shown what can be done 
in public service when ordinarily intelligent young men 
get to work, unhindered by politics. Similarly, one can 
point out other executives who have risen on merit in 
other departments and what is more important, 
have carried their departments up with them in the eyes 
of the public. The same thing is true of state and mu- 
nicipal government. Some 400 cities and 10 states now 
have the merit plan. 

The merit plan should be extended to include 98 per 
cent of all public servants. It should include administra- 
tors, research workers, professional men, clerks, skilled 
and unskilled workers. It should take in local, state and 
national units of government, of which there are about 
175,000 in the United States. 

An eventual goal would be a national election as a 
result of which perhaps only a thousand men would 
leave and enter jobs. Let the President, cabinet members 
and top administrators come and go, but assure a con- 
tinuity of government through the retention of the re- 
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mainder of the staff. If this sounds lik« 
remember that it works this way in Enela; 


idle dream, 
l, the source 
of most of our political ideas. 

When an English government goes out « power, fre. 
quently less than one hundred persons chanve jobs, The 
great body of civil employees carries on; only a small 
group of the policy-makers shifts. When Ramsay Mae. 
Donald’s labor party came into power several years ago 
less than fifty jobs changed hands. 

Not all features of the British system are suited to oy 
needs. For example, their top posts are largely restricted 
to graduates of the universities, and it is extremely dif. 
ficult for other well-qualified persons to compete with 
them. However, the general examination is a valuable 
feature, as contrasted with our pigeon-hole system. Ameri- 
can civil service gives examinations for specific jobs. The 
British make a great point of attracting men of adminis. 
trative caliber, and they do not have to start at the bottom. 
In the last year or two a comparable general examination 
J. ». ¢ ivil Service 


Commission for junior assistants. Some 500 persons get 


has been given in this country by the 
jobs annually in the various departments — which is a 
beginning, at least. 

It is a demonstrable fact that those countries in Europe 
which have fared best during the headache-filled years 
are those with strong civil governments. England went 
down with the rest — far enough to just miss a revolution 

but is now better off than any of her neighbors becaus: 
for one thing Englishmen still labored under the quaint 
notion that a public office was a public trust. In this 
country, admission to and advancement in governmental 
jobs on the basis of merit only will do more than any 
other one thing to preserve our form of government. 

Some years ago Theodore Roosevelt wrote an article 
for SCRIBNER’S in which he condemned the rank-and-file 
congressmen “who derive most of their power from th 
skill with which they manipulate the patronage of their 
districts. These men have a gift at office-mongering just 
as other men have a peculiar knack in picking pockets.” 
If Mr. Roosevelt were living today he would be cam- 
paigning with his customary vigor for the extension ot 
the merit plan, for it was a program to which he was 
genuinely dedicated. So would Grover Cleveland, who 
extended the merit plan more than any other president, 
and at a time when the going was rougher. 

In coming months ScriBNer’s will publish a series of 
brief, informative articles written by realists, on various 
phases of the merit plan. This series will make clear just 
what can be done to train better men, attract them into 
public service, and keep them there. 

The editors of Scrrpner’s do not believe that there is 
a Democratic or Republican way of regulating banking, 
administering relief, helping drought sufferers, inspecting 
meat, fighting fires, or doing 98 per cent of the tasks 
performed by public servants. They do believe that the 
merit plan offers a practical and efficient program for 
doing these jobs and they intend to help it along —re- 
gardless of which party wins on November 3. 
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1e Swede 
by HARRY SYLVESTER 


ou would be surprised to know how many of us 
thought him a very great man; greater than our 
fathers or than any early hero. ‘The students at Yale and 
Princeton are blasé and some think that is why they no 
longer have consistently good football teams. We were 
not blasé at the s¢ hool, or even near to it. We were semi- 
cloistered and many of us were quite poor and we believed 
in the Apostles’ Creed, in the Holy Ghost, Heaven, and 
in violence. And we still believe most of us in those 
things and in violence as a weapon of the intellectual, 
when all other weapons, cven prayer, have apparently 
failed. And we always had good football teams. All but 
one vear. That was 1928 and it was the first year that 
some of us thought the Swede was not a great man. 
It was not because the team was losing that we thought 
this. We 
about those defeats. It was other things. One of them 


were fierce and yes- -almost unbelieving 
was this. 

We had lost twice and the season was only half over. 
We had never lost more than that number in a full season 
during the fifteen years the Swede had been coach. And 
we hadn’t lost on our home field in twenty years. Then, 
this time I speak of, the best team in the country came 
at the 
half. We were stricken and silent 
going into the dressing-room_ be- 


west to play us and we were losing to them, 20-0, 
tween halves: those of us who had 

fifth 
sixth stringers 


were perhaps LS C 
worse off than those who had MD 
played. They who had plaved had a 


at least found an outlet for thei (( 
feelings. We who had not played 
trembled at times as though from 
the cold and moved our heads and 


Aa 
eves uneasily. + 
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In the dressing-room, where we 
lay on tables or benches or sat on 
the floor, trainers and assistant 
managers went around with water, 
bandage and halved lemons and 
oranges. After the noise of cleats 
on the hard floor all other sounds 
seemed small. except the impact 
on our ears of hard breathing, and 
we remembered in other vears that 
that was the sound of defeat. De- 


leat hung in that room like dust or 
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light. It was Roland with the captains falling all around 
him; it was //ector and Lee and all lost causes. We sensed 
this, although we were very stricken and, of course, ex- 
pected the Swede to realize it, too, and waited for his 
words to take commensurate form. 

Even the small sounds and the noise of breathing im- 
perceptibly died in that room. The last sound before 
the Swede spoke, almost a full minute after it, was the 
clatter of a tin spool of tape dropping on the floor. The 
Swede stopped pacing slowly a line near the center of 
the room and stood there in an expensive hat and 
smoothly tailored suit and I remembered the old pictures 
of him, taken ten years before: a hat too small for him 
on the exact top of his head, a collar three inches high, 
a string four-in-hand and a checked suit. But the face 
was the same, except for the lines from ten years, a good 
deal of 
smashed badly, the mouth crooked but with a hint ol 


money and fame: strong, homely, the nose 
sentience; the angry, unfocused blue eyes in the flat, oval 
face; the ruddy coloring and good forehead. 

He fought to get control of his feeling, which we 
thought was anger. When he spoke his voice trembled, 
although he tried to make it casual to start. As usual, 
he told certain of the players what they had been doing 

wrong: Lepis hadn't been sub- 
marining between the opposing 
guard and center on certain plays; 
Kelly had been playing a smash- 
ing end instead of waiting for 
Cohalon, at center, 
the 


team’s reverses quickly 


those reverses: 







hadn’t been calling othe: 


ak 


enough 
and was sometimes pulling out of 
the line too quickly. 

. but 


what I won't stand 


for is the wavy some of vou are lv- 


ing down!” the Swede went on 
“You're not trving! You’re folding 


His 


voice was rising and he was losing 


up! And I won't have it!” 
control of it. We were quiet and 
rather frightened, for we still be- 
that 
wrong. But some remote level of 


lieved this man was neve 


our minds knew that it was not a 


matter of failing to try hard to 


win: most of us, even the regulars, 


were not mtinued on page 81 
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g awoke much too early, awoke trembling and 

weak, felt his heart wild against his ribs and knew 
that he was to see Carol that evening. It was Saturday, 
the room was bathed in yellow and it was going to be a 
hot day. He had to get some sleep, had to, had to, he 
kept saying to himself, this day was important to him 
and he had to look his best. He got out of bed, forgetting 
his slippers and walking on the cold floor, and looked at 
himself in the glass. 

There were ugly purple rings under his red eyes, and 
his face was the color of mouldy bread. But that’s what 
he got for going to bed at three or four, and honest, he 
couldn’t sleep that night . . . now, being fully, jarringly 
awake, more sleep was impossible. He’d count the hours 


from eight to five — no, four, because there was an hour 
in the subway to get down to her office and that left 
eight hours in which to do nothing . . . and that’s what 


he did, moping around the house, feeling sick, broken, 
tense. 

He wouldn’t think of his letter for in the light of day, 
in the pallor of sanity he felt ashamed of it. Oh, God! 
what a damn fool he was to write like that! He couldn't 
think of it, saying to Carol you are more gentle than the 
ummer breezes. 

Here he was, a college man, and writing that to a 
irl, to Carol. This wasn’t the nineteenth century and he 
wasn’t Keats writing to Fanny Brawne, and he wasn't 
Abelard mixed up with the church and being emascu- 
lated, and did he think he was penning the Song of 
Solomon — necks like ivory towers and breasts like twin 
does gambolling in the fields? Let him get down to earth 
and stop being a fool, writing those things to a girl living 
in Brooklyn. 

Norrie was late and she didn’t eat her breakfast, and 
here was his mother scolding and running after her with 
a cup of coffee in her hands and she spilled some of it 
on the carpets. Norrie clattered down the stairs. He tried 
to sneak by, but his mother caught him. 

“Well, young man, you look all fresh and bright this 
morning! J always say, ‘There’s nothing like a good 
night’s sleep.’ If you could only see yourself m 

“Don’t,” he pleaded, “please don’t!” 

“But you saw that girl only Wednesday and came 
home late enough then!” . 


7 didn’t see anybody last night.” he said wearily. 
When his mother spoke of Carol that way, as she would 
of any other girl, he felt sad and older. It made his 
mother strange to him. 


Mute, Inglorious Milton 
by DAVID E. KRANTZ 
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“I was walking around, just walking around, that’s 
all,” he said curtly. What would she know of that? 

His mother looked at him suspiciously. 

“Walking ... all alone?” 

“Yes!” he cried, exasperated. “Can't a fellow just walk 


without the whole world on his neck! . . . it was hot 
and I couldn't sleep,” he finished lamely. 

All that day it was like this. 

After he left his friends last night he had sat for a 
while on the porch. No, he couldn't go up to his room. 
Often he woke sharp in the night, and the darkness was 
the walls pressing down on him, pressing down on his 
head . . . and he'd have to get up and stand by the 
window and look up to a reassuring sky, and a patient 
moon. As a child he’d been afraid of the night. His imagi- 
nation had conjured up awful visions and baroque shapes 

and he used to lie terrified for hours, his voice frozen 
in his throat, his breathing choked and his hands cold. 
No, he wouldn't go to the room, to toss the long minutes 
and cry silently in his restless anguishes . . . and so he 
slithered by under the stars and the thin scimitar-moon, 
through mournful streets and houses that slept. And by 
the black waters he stopped and thought of Carol, how 
small she was, her white hands, and what she was think- 
ing of him. 

When he passed that street, green and mysterious in 
the dim shadings of night, voices called to him from cur- 








tained windows. Cajoling, soft, meaningful whispers 
and once a woman stopped him, and followed kim for 
a while, speaking quickly and anxiously and trying hard 
to smile. She was tall and heavy and middle-aged; her 
hair was flat and like old, yellow straw. “Come on, come 
on, mister * she urged; “they call me the champ!” 
He strode by rapidly, almost running, and pell-mell, 
houses, lights, and shadows flew by him in a dull jumble. 
He could have cried for the desecration— he had been 
thinking of Carol the broke 
thoughts like some grinning, misshapen monster. 


when woman into his 

Whenever he passed a couple his alone-ness weighed 
heavily on him. “Carol,” he whispered, holding conver- 
sation with her in his mind, “we'll be walking, too, you 
and I, we'll be walking, too. .”’ Under a tree were a 
bov and girl, both wearing white shoes, standing melted 
in a long embrace. He slunk by; and then, passing a 
drugstore, he went up to the counter, got some change, 
and went into a phone-booth and dialed her number. 

Oh, sure it was late, but he had to call her. He saw 
her alone in bed she had just fallen to sleep after 
long hours of dreaming about him, looking forward to 
the next night when he'd come for her. She slept in 
white, in a white bed that was light enough to float 
through all space; she slept with a smile on her lips, het 
white hands were like soft music what would she 
sav? She'd be glad he called. She’d Say, “T was dreaming 
about you when you called.” They'd say so many things 
to each other. He'd say, “Carol, I've been walking for a 
long time. I’ve been walking by the river and I’ve been 
thinking of you. Carol, will you meet me now?” 

A heavy, cracked voice was growling through distances 

hello, hello, hello! . . . hello, hello! . hello!” 

He stood there in a sweat, not daring to make a sound, 
frightened, terrified. When the receiver on the other end 
was slammed down hard, he hung up his own, his hands 
shaking and his face white. ““Good-bve, ves, good-bye 
" he said loudly and nervously, for the pharmacist to 
hear him. The wind was like water on his face, and he 
bounced along. Jesus, it was a close call! 

Now he wouldn't think of her but it was no use 

he had to tell her. 

He wrote feverishly. Outside everything was black and 
the world had the depths of an abvss. Time stopped for 
him, and looked over his shoulder as he scribbled furi- 
ously, and waited. He put his heart on paper, his want 
and need, his eagerness for her; he dredged his brain to 
Carol, I send 


morning. It 


desiccation, and sobbed and wrote dea? 
stolen earl 
beauty is not greater. And he ran down and held 


you a rose from a garden in 

his letter tight, and carefully placed it in a mailbox, and 

came back to his room, feeling like some one in a dream. 
He put the light out and sat down on the edge of his 

bed and smoked a cigarette with shaking fingers. 

You can't 


out food all day!” His mother stood by him anxiously, 


‘But vou’ve got to eat something. go with- 
worrying. “Don’t you feel well?” 


“No, no!” he shouted. “I’m all right, just leave me 


alone!’’ Overnight, it seemed, she had 
him. He’d used to tell her things. “Say, 


swell game we had,” he'd say; “did we vive ’en 
ming!”’ He’d even told her about the sch 
say, “Was I out with a beauty .. . B 
have seen her!’ But Carol was different 
that? Couldn’t 


Carol some day? He walked from room to 


understand she know t} 


room, } 
nerves shattered and raw; he’d draw himsel| 
teeth biting savagely into his lips, his brain whirling y 
too many thoughts. 


It was this way, all day 


The building towered seventeen storic S into space ar 
was surrounded, hedged in by a cluster of other buildinss 


all jutting up steeply. Her office was on the eighth floor 


and at three o'clock he was on the corner, near a Clgar- 


store, staring up at it. 

Che window was open, and once a flash ol red linger 
there for a split-second. His heart hammered. Mayb 
was Carol! 

When it was nearly five he went across the street ; 
waited by the doors. He stood near a tall, red-haired | 
who was screaming “Wall Street final! Get va lates’ hea 
Wall Street final!” 

The elevators came down and people streamed 


of them, disgorging themselves slowly. They clip-clopy 


in a staccato drumbeat over the gray marble floors ir 
the street where they were taken up by the crowds a1 
magically, shockingly dissolved ~~ their uniqueness, le 
them by a contiguity with Carol, this uniqueness los 
The elevators see-sawed up and down and girls cam 


arol’s 


and men with straw hats, but no face was ¢ 
He stood there calmlv enough, but inside wild fury 


pani settled on his bones. What was it? Had shi 


gotten? Was she sick? The date was for five and it 1 
seven or eight minutes past that now! He'd got 
store and phone her office. “Miss Priest, pl ise,” he'ds 
politely. **No, she hasn't been in today. Would 


one called fron 
” He'd speak to her mother, si 
ing desperately, “Please, Mrs. Priest! Please tell ( 
I'll be right over! Mrs. Priest, tell Carol not to wor 
Tell me, how did it happen! I'll be right over, Mrs. Pn 
ten Carol... 

“Hello,” she said. 


“Carol!” he gulped. “Listen. Carol. vou’re all ng 


care to leave a mess Some 


home and said she 


. There’s nothing the matter with you 
“With*me? Say, what’s the matter with 
“Tt's all right!” he said quickly; “it’s all right 
He didn’t notice the 
Carol said, “Listen, I want you to meet 

the office. This is Mr. Fein,” 

\ shouting and ringing of many voices filled his 
“Hello,” he said, and then he 
“Hello, how are you,” he said mechanically, and 
his hand. He was short and dark and very old 


man who stood behind het 


huvel IT 


l 
th 
Nn 


she said. 


noticed the mans! 


fortv: he was wearing a Panama. 


Carol pushed through and came to the curb wh 
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rk blue roadster was shining in the sun, glittering like 
heavy instrument of death. “Let’s talk here, if you don’t 
mind,” she said. 

He didn’t look at the buyer. 

“Carol, you got my letter?” 

“Oh, ves,” she said. “It came in the afternoon mail.” 

“What happened? Can't you tell me what happened?” 

demanded. 

Mr. Fein coughed. ““Hrmmm. Eh, will you excuse me? 

: I got to buy some ¢ ivars. Be right bac k. Miss Priest.” 

“I tried to call you, but your mother said you was gone 
en minutes,” she began. 

“Why should you want to call me?” he asked evenly. 
\ foreboding lay heavy and soggy under his heart. “Was 
+ because ol the letter?” 

‘Oh. no. That was a nice letter. Only i « WOM Se, 
\r. Fein just came in from Chicago, and cross my heart, 
two months ago I promised him this date.” She was 
speaking too quickly; he knew she was lying. “And hon- 
st. | tried to ¢ all you 

“Something's happened. i en gw vou re colder, 
Carol!” 

“You want I should get hot?” she asked sarcastically. 

He didn’t mind the crowds. “Carol, P'Il marry you!” 
e blurted. “I'll give up school and marry you!” 

She turned on him angrily, her cheeks red. “If a girl 
kisses a boy that doesn’t mean she’s going to marry him!” 

“You don’t want to——- vou mean it’s over between us?” 

“Don’t get sore,” she said petulantly. “I'll give you a 
late tomorrow night! I told you Mr. Fein just came in 
from Chicago 

“No,” he said, shaking his head slowly, and again, 

no, no.” 
He saw the other man edging his wav through the 








crowd, and he looked at her once and turned, saving 
nothing, and was caught in a press and surge of faces. 
He tried to shrink, he kept his eyes hard on the ground; 
and from out of the deep-toned clangor of the busy street 
he heard her saying in a distorted shrieking, “J want you 
to meet the buyer from the office! I want you to meet th 
buyer... just came in from Chicago ... Mlr. Fein. sy 

He’d always wanted a girl men would stare at. He'd 
written, in the letter, about Aphrodit« evervthing he'd 
written about the goddess meant something, meant Carol! 
After a while, thinking of them and that blue roadste1 
meant grimacing and torture. He walked with the crowds, 
all identity lost, saying a thousand times, “. . . no, no, 
no.” 

He'd been standing on the corner for a long time, 1n- 
sensate, unseeing. \ cab rolled up. 

“Taxi?” 

He got in. The driver had to ask him twice before he 
pulled the flag down. He leaned in a corner and shivered. 
She was saving, /t’s a nice letter it’s a ni it hadn't 
meant anything to her. She was saving, /'// give pou a 
date tomorrow night . . . he was just another date to 
her. His letter was nice. ...I send you a rose sto- 
len. 

Every time he thought of the letter the blood came to 
his face and he closed his eves and shut the world from 
him. She had laughed over it: she would show it to him, 
and he would laugh, too. ““He’s only a screwy kid,” they'd 
agree. Then, suddenly, he began to cry. 

no,no .. .” he cried, in deep, fitful sobs, “no, 
no. . . .’ He rubbed his knuckles hard against his cheeks 
and asked, “She was so sweet! What could she see in 
that man? she was so swect what can I say to 


her tomorrow?” 
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There, fohnny Gimloe would be waiting 


MONG others, Detective Corcoran was look: 1g 
1. young Johnny Gimloe and wh n, across the night- 


time avenue with its scattered drunks, he saw the killer's 


face he breathed deep with shock. His eves dimmed as hi 
Moth r wife’s face and his son’s face came between him an 
Cc eee voung Gimloe. But of all these faces, the killer's w 
clearest boung fohnn} Gimloe .. . named like lat 
person but a force, wicked, unhuman, 
by f a woman, motherless. Young fo 
aac ‘ wanted for the holdup and murder « 
BE NJA M N policeman who had atte mpted to arr 
APPE] [could let him soasif ion } 
é 4iu thought. //e isn’t human. He’s n 
o. Let him go. 
He made the sign of the cross and follows 
beacon gleamed red. Stop. Stop. Let hin 


i 


a) 








man would have known he 
was being stalked but Gimloe 
knew without turning, and 
swerved inside a doorway. Let 
him go. His mind flashed like 
the traffic beacon. Stop. 

The avenue was empty but 
almost Corcoran could feel 
the animal eyes of the killer. 
called: 


Gimloe. Come on 


Pistol in hand he 
“Johnny 
out.” 

An El roared overhead in 
a vellow blaze of light, the 
cars crowded with city faces. 

Corcoran edged closer to 
the black den of the doorway, 
his police whistle in his left 
hand. No sound. Far away 
the iron wheels screeched 
against the tracks. No sound 
Then sound. Sharp. Menac- 
ing. Summoning. Close 
hand. 

The crack of Gimloe’s pistol 
seemed louder than the El 
had been. The bullet whistled 
by Corcoran’s face as_ he 
lunged after the killer, squeez- 
ing the trigger at a target 
almost out of sight. Down 
the end of the hallway, young 
Gimloe. Again he shot and 
missed. The yard door opened, 
lammed. Corcoran added up 
One of his. Two of min 
in’t get him. I must get hin 


the used bullets. 720 of mine. 
He’s no mother’s son. I 
Must. Let him go. 
Running, he stopped at the yard door. He swallowed 
amouthful of air, his hot fingers still clutching the door- 
knob. Must get him. He pulled the door open, staring at a 
row of sheds, and beyond the sheds the fire-escapes ol a 
factory, and Christ! — there 
Gimloe. 


bullet whined over his head. 


. Waiting, poised, was young 


Corcoran dropped on his stomach. The steel 


Young Gimloe had plotted the kill, waiting for him to 


Durst throuch the doorway. And up the fire-escapes 


Cimlo ran. 
In this second of consumed action before his muscles 


shaped to the next attack. the 
( 


thought hummed through 
orcoran’s brain as the bullets had hummed through the 


Not me him. He’s hunting me 
He shot twice at Gimloe running up and up, and then 


air: He's hunting me.... 


shoved pistol in por ket. He leaped for the sheds. His hands 
caught hold. He pulled his body up. 

The flights of iron stairs were a temporary protection. 
Sprinting upwards, he schemed the next move. 7 wo mor 
wasted bullets. Four of mine wasted. Only two of his. 
He'll get me. He isn’t human. 

He had never feared any one as this killer this killer 
who was hunting him. 

Above, faster than his pursuer, Gimloe had already 
gained a half flight on him since he had started up the 
stairs. 

A half flight. Then 
and nerves co-ordinated like a tiger's 


Johnny Gimloe who had muscles 
would be waiting 
for him. And Corcoran knew, even as his breath rushed 
from his lungs, that this life of his belonging to the city, to 
himself, to his mother, to his wife and son, this life would 
be the target for the third bullet as soon as he reached the 
roof. There Johnny would be waiting, as he had waited 
before on the shed for him to come into sight, and into 
death. Knowing this, he still hurtled up the last flight. .Vo 
fohnny. No fohnny. 

Nothing. The dark sky built on top the building. What 
was there to do but follow the pattern of the hunter and 
the hunted ? 

No johnny. He must be hiding behind the low roof 
wall, listening to his sounds, his pursuit, waiting to shoot 
death into him. 

Police whistles shrilled from the bottom world. Johnny 
must kill him or be killed this night. 

Must kill me. 7 


jesus save me. He’s no mother’s son. Oh, 


save me. His stomach was walloped by the heavy sudden 
fist of terror. The sweat massed on his face because there 
was still no Johnny. 

The steps to the last landing. 

He fell flat on the last landing and waited. And waited. 
Johnny, without sound, appeared, shot at him. And he 
fired his last two bullets at the apparition, the force, the 
unhuman killer. Johnny, without sound, dropped out of 
sight. Shoulder burning, Corcoran staggered onto the 
roof. 


1 


He turned Johnny over. 7 his was johnny. No, it wasn’t 


( ouldn't l young Fohnn) Gimlo: He couldn't believe 


that he had managed to kill this clever and dangerous ani- 


mal. The wedge of face contorted. Blood spilled from the 
| 


cruel mouth. And sound. The voice of a bov. “Mama, 
mama. o 
Corcoran listened to the bov’s voice. He remembered his 


wife and son. And then he choked, utterly lonely, as if hi 


also lav dving 
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Never a Dull Moment 


by WENDELL and LUCIE CHAPMAN 


Photographing mountain goats and grizzly bears in the Rockies is not the 


castest Job in the world, but it is one of perpetual and absorbing interest 


or the photographer patience is the cardinal virtue, 

and in photographing wild animals we have neve 
found that the necessity for patience detracted from the 
pleasure. Dull moments are few, and to us the days and 
nights seem all too short. 

Some time ago my wife and I decided that observing 
the wild animals which have survived in remote regions 
fered us a rare opportunity to gather new information. 
The realization that we could learn something really new 
ina well-explored world gave purpose to our wanderings, 
and what began as an extended vacation has become a 
permanent and absorbing profession, hobby and pleasure 
all in one. 

Perhaps my own patience in stalking wild animals 
comes from the fact that for a time I used to stalk singed 
bond buyers in the early, chilly ‘thirties. Those folk were 
really wild. But patience in photography is not a hard vir- 
tue to come by since it usually 
means accomplishment or fail- 
ire. One never quite knows what 
an animal is going to do next, ex- 
cept that it probably won't be 
what you anticipated. It pays to 
wait. 

On one occasion we were 
camping in Yellowstone Park to 
observe the animals in the coun- 
trv’s largest game sanctuary. 
Many people are familiar with 
the black bears there, but griz- 
dlies are rarely seen. For several 
nights I tried to obtain a flash- 
light picture of a grizzly visiting 
amp, but without success. 

One midnight, when the camp 
grounds were quiet and dark, I 
heard padded leet S¢ uffling 
toward me among the trees. A 
shadowy form arose nearby 
a bear was climbing to the trash 
can on the platform a few feet 
away. I heard the galvanized 
ron lid drop to the ground and 





roll. In disgust I turned on my flashlight, jumped up and 
drove away an ordinary black bear. Five nights running 
I had waited for a grizzly. When all was quict he would go 
to one of the camp’s two trash cans for garbage. But no 
matter which can I watched, he visited the other. 

Replacing the trash can lid, I sat down again beside 
the camera. In spite of woolen wraps the night air at 7,800 
feet elevation penetrated to the skin and I shivered until 
the flash bulbs on my lap clattered. I was on the point of 
giving up for the night when a terrific banging made me 
almost knock over the camera tripod. Before I could re- 
move the camera’s lens cap and set off the flash bulb, the 
garbage can lid had rebounded and banged again. That 
meant a grizzly for certain. The fiftieth of a second’s flash 
caught the lid on the third bounce, and on top of the plat- 
form was the grizzly for which I had been waiting. 

With a breathy woof he leaped off the platform, his 
claws rattling when he struck the 
ground, but all that I could see 
was the after-image of the flash 
as his bulky form loomed above 


me. Was he running toward 


me 
or from me? Through my mind 
flashed the recollection of the 
outlaw grizzly which, a few vears 
before, had turned to killing 
buffaloes by crushing their skulls 
with a single blow. My head felt 
like a target in the dark. Then, to 
my immense relief, I heard the 
rattling of claws farther away. I 
resumed breathing, my — skin 
damp with cold perspiration. | 
snapped on the flashlight. The 
grizzly was running away, but 
the moment the light played 
upon him, he turned. Snatching 
the camera, I ran for the tent. 
The canvas walls gave me a 
feeling of security far bevond 
their real worth, but thev were 
enough. Another quick flash 
from the tent showed the beat 





It Was time fo? ~ ld Hlott ntot’ to di 


disappearing among the trees. I breathed easily again 

The Park rangers would not believe us when we re- 
ported the grizzly. They said that grizzlies avoided peopl 
and never came into the camp grounds. We understood 
this skepticism because many of the tourists did not know 
one animal from another, but when we showed them the 
flashlight photograph of the grizzly, the men became con- 
realized that the crowds assembled cach 
night at the bear feeding grounds were teaching thes« 


cerned. They 


formidable animals to lose their fear of man. 

However, we spent two months many miles from the 
highways wandering afoot in grizzly territory where the 
bears were not accustomed to people, and we were never 
molested. Ursus horribilis, the largest carnivore in the 
United States, preferred to mind his own affairs. During 
four years of mingling unarmed with big game in the 
western mountains of North America our narrowest es- 
capes have not been from the grizzly bear but from trail- 
ing the mountain goat. It was not the goat himself, but 
the crags on which he dwelt that were dangerous. 

On the Continental Divide in northern Montana one 
day I took up the trail of three goats. The tracks « rossed a 
steep snow bank which ended in mid-air at the top of a 
precipice overhanging a canyon. The bank was only 
twenty feet wide where the goats had crossed, and upon 
seeing a point ol jutting roc k two-thirds of the wav over I 
decided to work to it. Each toehold had to be couged into 
the steep snow by half a dozen kicks. When I eased my 
weight on the first step and stood facing up the slope I 





began to fear that the kicking might ja: secure foot 
OOT 


quarter milk 
KS OF else 0 


loose. Should I slip, I would shoot dow: 
and be crushed to pulp on the bordering 


. . . . U 
whizzing over the precipice. 

Phe slope was steep, yet the tracks of the goats showed 
how easily they had crossed. When the ¢ sed point of 
ipon it with 


a keen sense of relief. Instantly my fingers wer clawin 


protruding rock was within a yard I jump 


the snow as I shot down the slope. The . point which 
had looked like a miniature Gibraltar had given wa, com- 


pletely. Faster and faster I spt d,ahumant "gan bounc- 


\ strip of land 


) 
| A tll] 


But w ild | top. 


ing and bounding with my camera pa 
jutted into the snow a few vards below. 


wr go hurtling over the foot-high rise and « 


ntinue sliding 
down the snow below ? 


ped jin a 2 


Thump! My clothes ripped as I bur 


stopped on the rock outcropping. Blood dripped 


from my nose as I lay gasping for breath. I saw the rock 


which had betrayed me bound like a rabbit toward th 


brink, go over the precipice and sink into spa 


After a brief rest I climbed on in search of the goats, 
Soon I surprised them. They were hemmed in, so it ap- 
peared, by an unscalable wall, a precipice, and a sn - 
bank too steep lor me to cross. The goats watch dl me 
a moment, then hopped to the steep snow bank. St 
dling their legs and squatting, they began to slide. As 1 
as tovs, thev whirled about, slipping faster and faster 
toward the drop-off a hundred yards below. So steep was 
the bank that thev would have tipped over had it not been 
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fon squatting and spreading their 
legs. Yet they 


rearing as they skidded, and came 


whirled sidewise, 


iown in perfect balance with hoofs 
16 

punching viciously into the snow. 
momentarily, 


Each would stop, 
then slide again, his hind quarters 
whirling about as if he were dang- 
ling from a string. 

It was diflicult to understand hov, 
they could handle themselves so 
exily when there was a total lack 
{ suppleness in their wooden move- 
ments. Half way down to the deadly 
precipice, they skated to the oppo- 
ite side of the bank and hopped to 
the rocks. With short frayed tails 
erect, they disappeared in a ridicu- 


louly clumsy and _— sure-footed 
gallop. Their performance had _ so 
fascinated me that I had forgotten 
to use the camera ! 

Later in the day, as I was sitting 
n the skyline, a white head ap- 
Quietly | 


took my camera from my knapsa¢ a 


neared above the ledge. 


fearing that the curious goat would 
be frightened at my movements 
Quite to the contrary, he walked up 
to within twelve feet of me. and 
seemed puzzled over my actions. At 
the whine of the motion picture 
amera he wigeled his ears and 
probably wondered why I did not 
wiggle mine to get rid of the buzz- 
ing insects. 

In a few minutes he lay down on 
the ledge and with half-closed eves 
Later he 
arose to inspect me again. In the meantime a companion 


began chewing his cud. 


arrived, her winter coat just beginning to shed. Startled, 
she looked at me, then at him, and realizing from his lack 
of concern that I was not dangerous, she clambered 
around the cliff to browse on the sparse shrubs. For two 
hours I photographed them, talking softly to hold their 
interest when their curiosity began to wane. At sunset 
I left. 

Although the noise of the cameras did not frighten these 
particular goats, the mechanical whirrings did frighten 
many wild creatures. Frequently they fled at the noise of 
the first picture. 

Numerous mishaps with camera traps have caused us 
to discontinue their use. The subject is too often out of 
locus or In an unsatisfactory pose. Once high in the moun- 
tains I set up a trap to see if I could get a shot of the rare 
American sable. The camera was put in position and a 
rout tied to the trigger with a fishline. Hiding in the rocks. 


Saw a pine marten come up, pounce on the fish, and 





take his own picture. But he jerked the camera to the 
ground and played tug-of-war with it until, luckily, the 
fishline broke 

The martens here became quite friendly with us, if not 


with each other. During the night they would come into 
camp for food a dozen times. Because of their unsocial 
natures they never came together. One of them we man- 
aged to snap with stolen goods in his possession . . . the 
last egg from our larder. 

Another marten became quite friendly after we fed 
him from a spoon. In accepting the meat, honey, or bre ad 
and milk, he growled, exposing his long white teeth But 
his snarling thanks was only a bluff. Finally I handed him 
a morsel of raw bacon from my fingers. He spit at me and 
with a leap, as if he feared that the food would vanish, 
caught mv thumb in his tecth. In a flash he relaxed his 
jaws before hurting me, stuck up his tongue in place of his 
lower teeth and with it and his upper teeth carefully 


Phen he 


pulled away the bacon erowled again, just t 
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make us remember how tough he was. Thereafter we fed 
him from our fingers and although he often threatened, 
he never bit. 

It is fascinating to watch animals prepare for the 
winter. During the crisp Fall days and frosty nights in the 
solitudes of Wyoming, we watched the pine squirrels, 
rabbits, and beavers gathering their stores. Bears were 
working overtime to put on a layer of fat before going into 
their long hibernation. 

During this season we heard one of the most beautiful 
songs of our land, one which rivals that of the western 
meadowlark. So we searched the forests for hours one 
moonlit night for the songster. It did not seem possible 
that such an exquisite song was not widely known. 

In the morning several songsters could be heard down 
the slope. Resuming the hunt, we stalked through a patch 
of timber and came to a meadow where stood the creature 
which was producing this flute-like music. To our utter 
amazement, our delicate-voiced bird was an eight-hun- 
dred-pound bull elk. His light tannish body was hardly 
distinguishable from the tall yellow eTass, except for his 
dark brown neck and antlers, the points of which were 
whitened from goring the earth. At the click of the camera 
he and his harem of thirty cows disappeared into the forest. 

Indian summer passed and winter soon settled over the 
mountains. Deep snows drove the government buffalo 
herd from its summer pasture on Mirror Plateau in Yel- 
lowstone Park. In December we went to the buffalo ranch 
maintained in the Lamar valley of the Park. Hay is raised 
here during the summer when the bison are on the higher 
ranges. During the December round-up cight hundred of 
the twelve hundred bison were driven into corrals for 
culling. Each year the numbers in excess of the carrying 
capacity of the ranges are butchered, the weaklings and 
aged killed, and the dressed meat sent to Indian tribes. 

One old bull, known as “Old Hottentot,” was said to be 
the finest specimen ever seen in the Park. There had been 
larger bulls, but none so striking in appearance. The dense 
growth of wavy dark hair on his head stood out beyond 
his horns and completely concealed his ears. This vear, 


because Old Hottentot was old, it was ti 


; — lor him to go, 
But instead of being skinned and q 


red, he was 
merely dressed out and shipped to an Indian Reser ti 

: ; ; ation 
Crow Nation, 
d people, js 


two hundred and fifty miles away wher 
now numbering only twenty-one hun 

crowded into a fraction of their former vast 
Fittingly enough, Old Hottentot played, i: 


portant role in a re-stocking program. 


hunting range, 
| death, an im. 
For SIX ycars, Robert Yellowtail, nativ« superintendent 
of the Crows, had been working to induce th government 
to give his tribe its allotment of buffalo meat in live ani- 
mals. He wished to re-establish a herd on the Crow reser- 
vation, which had once been one of the best bison ranges 
in the West. But before the government officials would co. 
operate, Yellowtail had to convince them that the Indians 
would take care of the animals. It was necessary for th 
Indians to set aside the lush canvon of the Big Horn River 
in the spring, if buffalo were to be pastured the following 
winter. In addition they would have to agree that te 
would be no hunting until the herd had multiplied for 
several years. Because the Indians supplemented their 
meagre income by leasing reservation pastures to whit 
men, they hesitated to sacrifice the rental from the canyon 

Robert Yellowtail was still trvine to promote the plan 
when Old Hottentot arrived at the 
rolled down the wrinkled cheeks of the 
looked at the magnificent dead animal 
half century earlier, had seen the white men Wipe out th 


bison and crush the redman, squinted 


rest rvation, Tears 
(crows as th \ 


Brave S who, 


the carcass, 
Young Crows saw the buffalo for the first time. Young 
and old men alike were now willing to make the sacrifices 
that Robert Yellowtail advised. The following winter 
eighty-seven bison were trucked. in alive and turned loos 
This was the beginning of a re-stocking program . 
a program which would never again send thousands 
bison pounding over the plains, but one which had its 
purpose. The re-stocking of the buffalo range gave th 
Crows a greater measure of independence from uncertatt 


government aid, and with that independence a great 


measure of self-respect. 





The marten had the stolen goods on him 


. an egg from our larder 


SS 
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‘Trapped 


g was afraid of turning his back to the other boy. 

As he bent down and dug his shovel into the coal 
he glanced suspiciously at Nick’s grinning face weirdly 
illumined by the sluch lamp. Richard knew there was 
something back of this sudden show ol friendliness. 

He piled the wheelbarrow full with coal, then pushed it 
across the bumpy floor on toward the bunker opening 
while he kept thinking of Nick and the look of murder he 
had seen in his eyes yesterday. They had been fighting and 
Richard had got him down on his back in the coal. “Yeah, 
yuh sissy-face !” Nick had hissed between his teeth. “Yuh 
wait! Pll get yuh yet!” 

The boys were of the same age, Richard a tall straight 
fellow, Nick undersized and gnome-like, his face all gray 
and pudgy under the soot. He belonged to the shiftless riff- 
raff that hung about the docks and was employed at the 
meanest kind of labor. During working hours he was for- 
ever crawling about out of the sun’s reach in the filthy 
places of ships. 

Richard had been working as an apprentice in a me- 
chanic’s shop, but as spring approached he got a longing 
for the sea, quit the shop, and traveled to the nearest sea- 
port where he found a job as trimmer on a tramp ship 
lying in dry dock for repair. On his first day aboard he had 
been sent down into the stokchold to chip rust on the 
boilers. A gang of boys were working in the half-light from 
their candles. They were a raw bunch and from the start 
began to make fun of the newcomer. As he was « hipping 
the rust they would tilt their candles over his back, cover- 
ing his clothes with the drippings. Once they even put fire 
to his blouse. Then they ran and hid in black corners of 
the stokehold like a pack of evil dwarfs. Nick was the 
leader, and Ric hard only wished the ship would soon put 
to sea so that he could get away from his tormentors. 

A few days before the ship was getting under steam, the 
other trimmer fell down the stokehold ladder and had to be 
taken to a hospital. Time was short. The Chief considered 





by GOSTA LARSSON 


Nick for the job and sent him to a doctor for examination. 
Nick’s rating was low, but the Chief decided to try him 
out. “You think you can get along with the crew?” he 
asked the boy. “We don’t want any monkey business 
aboard ship, you know.” 

Nick looked uncomfortable as he stood there in his 
frayed but carefully pressed suit. He fidgeted with his cap 
and mumbled that he would do his best. He put a grubby 
finger between his neck and the white collar he wore for 
the occasion. His neck was also bound with a white hand- 
kerchief to conceal a boil. 

“All right,” said the Chief. “We'll see. Run along now.” 

Nick looked sombre as he left the cabin. Instead of his 
old tough-guy manner he carried himself with a certain 
gravity. When he had changed into his greasy dungarees 
and joined his gang, thev hardly knew him. He still seemed 
full of importance when later in the afternoon the stoker 
ordered him into the bunker to give Richard a hand with 
the trimming. 

“How yuh makin’ out, Richie?” he 
crawled into the bunker where Richard was working in 


erinned as he 


the light of his reeking sluch lamp. 

Richard cast a nervous glance in Nick’s direction, but 
silently went on with his work. 

Nick coughed and pulled at the bandage around his 
ne k. He hada weak chest, and his voice was hoarse. He 
edged a bit nearer to Richard. “Sav, we're goin’ to be 
mates for the trip,” he said awkwardly. “Goin’ to have a 
hellufa swell time, ain’t we 2” He coughed again. 

Richard almost dropped the shovel. 

“Yeah, yuh and me goin’ to be pals,” Nick continued 
and grinned. “The Chief tole me. Guess we'll take vuh 
along, he says to me.” 

Richard made no reply. He felt as though a lump of 
coal had been dropped into the pit of his stomach. He 
glanced up and again saw that smirk on Nick’s face. 


“Richie,” he was repeating, “yuh and me goin’ to be 
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pals. . . .”’ But he was interrupted by some one out in the 
stokehold banging a shovel against the bulkhead as a 
signal that the boys were wanted. 

They crawled out of the bunker. The second engineer 
was talking to fireman Johnson who was busy getting up 
steam in the boilers. The owners had ordered the ship to 
leave the wharf the next day. 

The engineer turned to the boys. “You two,” he said. 
“T want you to go down into the tanks.” He motioned at 
the plate floor. Below their feet was the cell system ol 
tanks. “I want you to see that everything is all right,” the 
engineer went on. “I’m going to fill the tanks. Don’t let 
anything clog the suction pipe.” 

He turned to Johnson. ‘You let me know when they're 
through so I can start the pump. Bolt on the cover good 
and tight.” 

He went back to the engine room. Johnson and the 
boys helped to remove one of the heavy floor plates so as 
to get at the manhole. Then Johnson got a wrench, 
loosened the bolts and removed the cast iron cover. 

Meanwhile the boys fixed two candles in wire holders. 
Nick lowered himself through the narrow manhole, into 
the tank, and crawled into the blackness of the next com- 
partment. Richard went down next. An acrid smell struck 
his nostrils, and he caught a pale flicker of the boy’s candle 
in the adjoining cell. He waited until Nick had pushed into 
another compartment, then crept in after him. He peered 
ahead through the row of holes and saw Nick’s grimy 
face in the light of his raised candle. “‘How yuh makin’ 
out, Richie?” he called with a grin. 

“All right,” Richard muttered. 

“C’m on,” Nick continued in hoarse but syrupy tones 
and stretched out his hand with the candle. **C’m on. I'll 
give yuh a light.” 

Richard squeezed himself into the next tank, careful 
not to drop the candle, for there was water in some of the 
compartments. The boys wormed along for several cells 
until they came to a blind wall. There Nick waited till 
Richard caught up with him. “Guess we better go this 
way,” he said, jerking his thumb to the row on his right. 
“C’m along, Richie. Gee, I’m cold, ain’t you? Let’s get 
outta here quick as we can.” 

He got into the adjoining row. “Look out!” he called. 
“Water in here! Look out for yer light.” 

The narrow cells were only about four feet high and 
didn’t allow the boys to stretch out. The inner bottom was 
a complicated labyrinth, wearisome to get through and 
foul with stagnant water. The boys could hear the distant 
rat-a-tat of a riveter still working up on the main deck, 
far above them. 

Nick waited for Richard, who came worming along a 
few compartments behind him. “Richie,” he said, “that 
pipe ought to be here somewhere.” He put his candle 
through the holes on both sides and peered into the tanks. 
“Yuh know, I'll get in here an’ look for it. Yuh wait. Take 
it easy. I'll find that pipe.” 

He crawled away. Richard saw one or two reflections 
of his light, then the other cell was completely dark. He 








For a moment th wavermne 


looked at the small candle flame-—all there was between 
him and utter blackness. The minutes wore on while he 
sat there doubled-up in the cramped compartment. Slowh 
a fear crept upon him, fear of being left alone here in this 
slippery labyrinth. Suppose Nick didn’t return! . . . He 
felt a cold chill along his spine.—Would he find his way 
back to the manhole ? 

As he crouched there he became conscious of the great 
bulk of the ship piling up above the tank top—the carg 
holds and the heavy engine and other machinery; the 
stokehold with the two great boilers; above that the vast 
“tween decks, and higher up the main deck with winches 
and masts, funnel and rigging and the ship’s superstruc- 
ture, an immense weight which he could feel pressing 
down on his aching neck. 

After an interminable wait a flickering light in the next 
cell told him that Nick was coming back. Richard breathed 
again. He heard the well-known couch, then saw the black 
form of Nick wriggle into the adjoining cell. “Yuh there, 
Richie ?” he whispered hoarsely. “I dunno. . . | couldn't 
find that goddam pipe. We gotta look in there.” H nodded 
toward the opposite row. 

Richard pushed his head through the opening but let 


out a curse as he put down his hand, for the water stood 
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_ then went out 


Vick’s pasty fac 


high in there and splashed up and threatened the flame of 


his candle. He peered into the cell ahead. “Here it is!” he 


cried. “The pipe. In here.” 

“Swell,” Nick said.—‘*Looks all right?” 

“Wait. I'll see. . . .” He raised the candle. “I think 
there’s some stuff in the pipe,” he said. “A rag, maybe.” 


He crept into the tank with great difficulty, for the water 
reached almost up to the candle flame. Squatting by the 
, but it had been 
He again tugged at the rag, 
denly slipped on the greasy floor and fell backwards with 
a splash, hitting his head against the plating. He dropped 
the candle. The cell went black. 

“Richie!” Nick called from the 
“Did yuh hurt yourself ?” 


suction pipe he tried to remove the rag 


drawn in too far. then sud- 


next compartment. 


Richard painfully crawled to a sitting position. His 
clothes were soaked. He picked up the candle from the 
filthy water and asked Nick for a light, but the wick only 
sputtered and would not burn. 


“Oh, let’s get out of here!” Richard cried in despera- 


tion. “I want to get out in the air.” 
“Sure._Did you get the rag?” 
“Yes. Here it is.” 

Let’s go back.” 


ec 2 ] . . . 
Swell. Nick moved into the side tank 
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and started to crawl back the way they had come. Richard 
followed behind in the darkness, his eves ahead on Nick 
and his bobbing candle. 

The boys cre pt along in silence. The dead quiet seemed 
only intensified by the distant drumming of the riveting 
machine on the deck far above. Nick was making good 
lls behind. 


Then, dark, the little 


yellow flame was snuffed out and the cell row plunged 


speed and soon had leit Richard several « 


without warning, ahead in the 


into blackness. 


“Hey ! What’s the matter?” Richard cried, his 
anxious voice echoing back at him 

Candle went . . . out,” came Nick’s reply. 
“Water in here. 


Richard caught his breath. He bruised his hands and 
legs as he hurriedly crawled on in the dark. He traversed 
four or five compartments, then heard Nick’s whisper in 
the cell ahead. **Look out.— Water.” 

“What did you do ?—Soak the 

“Yeah.” He struck a match and tried to light the « andle, 
but it would not burn. For a moment the wavering light 
fell on Nick’s pasty fac 

They 


loudly 


candle ?”’ 


* then went out 
resumed their crawl. Richard’s heart pounded 
from the fear that he might be left behind. He 
plunged into the compartments heedless of the foul water. 
Now and then he halted for a brief 
Nick, but the cell walls shut out almost every sound. 
His back 


rest for fear ol 


second to listen for 


He wormed along. ached. His arms were tired. 
But he didn't dare losing Nick 


his progress was blocked by a blind wall. He pawed about 


Presently 


There was 
another passage in the direction.——_Which way 
had Nick taken? He strained his ears. But he 
Silence also. 


and found the hole leading to the next row. 
opposite 
could not 
hear a sound. He tried the other row. 

A sudden terrible suspicion took hold of him as he 
stood there in the darkness. Had Nick left him on pur- 
pose? Had he soaked the candle as part of a plan to have 
him lost down here in the tanks? He recalled their fight 
vesterday and the look of hatred in Nick’s eyes as he was 
lving on his back in the coal. “Ill get yuh yet!” he had 
hissed. “Yuh sissy-face! Wait, I'll get yuh yet!” 

Richard’s throat contracted. He 
thoucht—to get out of the tanks. 

Which way should he take ? 

He pushed himself through the hole on his left. As he 
wildly crawled on through the tanks, bumping his head 
against the walls, scraping the skin off his legs, bruising his 
upon him that Nick had 
This was to be the climax of the 


had now only one 


hands, the conviction grew 
planned his murder. 
enmity that had lasted for months. In a feverish vision he 
saw the dwarf-like Nick, and he 


mentionable things he had seen Nick and his chums do 


remembered the un- 


down in the half-darkness of the stokehold one could 
expect anything from him. He had plunged his candle 
and let Richard drown. 
manhole cover and start the 
And the echo rang back 
Help! 


into the water so as to get away 
They would bolt on the 
“Help!” he cried 
“He Ip! 


pump 


to him from the plate walls: 


| 








His arms were numb from exertion, but fear urged him 
on. Groping about he found the opening leading to a side 
row and crept in there. “Help!” he cried again, his voice 
thick with sobs. “Help!” came the metallic echo. 

Through his riotous mind shot flashes of stories he had 
heard the sailors tell in the forecastle, blood-curdling tales 
of horrible ways in which men had met their death aboard 
ships. One account was of a boy sent into a raked-out 
boiler furnace to shovel soot out of the combustion cham- 
ber. The two-foot layer of soot gave no sign of heat and the 
boy let himself down into it, unaware that the bottom soot 
was still red-hot. When he was hauled out of the furnace 
the flesh had burnt away from his feet. 

Richard reached a compartment covered with nauseat- 
ing grease. In a wild fury he banged his head against the 
tank top. He screamed, but knew well enough that his 
shouts for help were as futile as the shrieks of two stokers 
he had heard about. They came back from shore-leave 
drunk and crept through the manhole into one of the 
boilers they had finished cleaning the day before. Not 
knowing the men were asleep in there the third engineer 
bolted down the manhole cover and turned on the steam. 

Only their white bones were ever found. 

Death in the tanks! Drowning in the bowels of the ship! 
Richard was half paralyzed with fear. But he continued 
his crawl. He halted as he heard 
a metallic ring from somewhere 
above him. He listened, breath- 
the 
muffled sound which he recog- 


less, and once more heard 
nized as coming from a shovel 
jangling against a plate floor. - 

Above was the stokehold! 


The manhole should be in one of 


him 





these tanks. He was spurred by 

fresh hope and again crawled on. Soon a gleam of light 
broke the darkness ahead of him and utter gratefulness 
for his deliverance poured into his heart. He pushed him- 
self into the next cell. But when he looked up the light 
was gone. 

He stared into the darkness, again impenetrable. And 
vet, a moment ago he had seen a light! Bewildered, he 
turned around and crept back to the tank where he first 
had caught sight of the gleam, but there was only 
blackness. 

In his feverish attempt to find the manhole he had for- 
gotten how tired he was. But now his arms bent under 
him, and he sank down, resting. 

He had been lying thus for some time when he became 
aware of a measured pounding. The pump! The thought 
shot through his tired brain, and he gave a scream with 
fear. They had started the pump, and now water would 
flood the cell system and drown him 

The next minute he was not certain. The sound seemed 
to have stopped. He strained every nerve as he lay there 
listening.—- Utter stillness. His pulse kept thumping loudly. 
Could it be his own heart-beats he had heard? 
Perhaps there was still hope for him. He crept on and 
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entered one of the side rows. As he py 


“sd d his head 
through the opening his heart jumped. | iv—far, far 


iW the bob- 
and lonely. 


away through the string of narrow hok 
bing flame olf a candle, a light infinitely sijal! 
but still something that filled him with i surable joy 
He began to yell at the top of his voice, afraid his rescuer 
might not find him. He yelled again. N iswer. But the 
blob of light came slowly nearer. 

He crawled madly on and at last was near enough to 
catch a glimpse of his rescuer. The flicker light showed 
a pudgy face and a neck bandaged with a handk« rchief. 
He stared. 

He lay motionless as the dark figure with the bobbing 
candle came creeping toward him. Richard swallowed 
thickly. He felt a sudden wave of warmth for that gnome- 
like Nick, and it seemed incredible that he had ever hated 
him so. Now—what could he do to make Nick happy? 
He would do a thousand things for him. He would help 


him with his work when they got to sea. He was stronger 


than Nick. *““Nick!”’ he cried. . . .“*Nick!’’. 
“Hello!” came Nick’s hoarse answer. He was only 4 
few cells away now. “Hello Richie I'm 


comin’, 

He twisted his face into a grimace as he dragged him- 
self into the tank next to Richard and held up the candle. 
“Richie,” he whispered. “What's the matter? What hap- 
pened to ye?” 

“7 got lost. 

“Yeah. Thought yuh might. Christa’mi I savs to 
Johnnie, I better look for Richie, I says, hc might be losin’ 


! 
nty 


his way.” 
He coughed and pounded his chest with his grubby fist 
“Yuh know what,” he said. * Johnnie, hi 


puts a box on top 
o’ the manhole. Ain’t he a thick-headed ass?” 
*“A box. 


Richard. 


Sudden understanding dawned on | 





“Sure. He was sittin’ on it. Yuh’re crazy, I says to him 
Richie’s down there.” 

He cased the bandage around his neck. His face sad- 
dened as he absently stared at the candle 

Richard broke the silence. “It ll be 
to sea,” he said. 


Nick pulled himself out of his thought. “Yeah. 
But I ain’t comin’ along.” 


nice when we get 


“Why? . What do you mean? 

“No. . The Chief tole me. They got another felle1 
A big guy.” 

“Why ?—When did he tell you?” 


“Now. When I was up. Guess yuh ain't strong enough 
he says to me. We got another guy.” 

“Oh!”. . . Richard shifted his cramped position. Th 
black water rippled around his feet and caught the light 
from Nick’s candle. 

“Yeah,” said Nick slowly. “Guess I got to start on that 
other boat. The one that came in last week. They want 
their tanks cleaned. He coughed. His 
candle panted weakly. “Yeah,” he said. “It would’ve been 
fun goin’ along with the ship.” 


Same as here.” 
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NDOVER is a little town in Sussex County, one of the 
tier of counties that marks off the northern end of 
New Jersey. It resembles its aptly-named neighbor, ‘Tran- 
quility, which an artful journalist once lauded as the 


perfect haven for moderately meaned men on the reverse 


dope of life. It was good copy. The little town was tick- 
led bv fleeting fame. 

Andover is a typical little country community. Like 
most other communities during the past winter, it had a 
relief roll. On it were a dozen local citizens who sub- 
sisted on the exalted social conse ience of the government 
and the necessary drafts upon its credit which paid the 
srocer, the landlord and admission to the movies. When 
the high snows of winter choked traffic and the town 
difidently suggested that these select native sons might 
help shovel snow, they couldn't be bothered. 

Then, suddenly, in the spring of the year, life’s course 
was rudely jolted from its complacent orbit. At the state 
capitol began the kind of governmental controversy 
which newspapermen usually refer to as a political dog 
fight. * 
stopped and 


‘he merits are beside the point. The relief checks 


Andover’s sturdy citizens of leisure were 
projected into a cold world without visible means of Sup- 
port. Every one found a job. 

Employment is one of the issues of the hour. Three 
vears ago we had from twelve to fifteen million unem- 
ployed. The margin of tolerance in the estimate is broad 
because no one knew then, any more than now, how 
many bona fide, able workers were without jobs. The 
National Industrial Conference Board, a research organi- 
zation supported by business men, the Department of 
Labor supported by tax-payers, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor supported by organized labor, all sub- 
The Federal 


which is the logical and only truly competent authority 


mitted divergent CUCSSES. government, 
to make an enumeration of the unemploved, has done 
nothing about making one. 

Now there is something very fishy about this. Business 
has already recovered more than two-thirds of the ground 
fields 


already exceeded what the statistician calls a normal 


lost during the depression. In certain we have 
volume and are moving along at boom time levels. Auto- 
mobile production, for example, is more than 50. pet 
cent above the average level of the period, 1926-1930. 
During the first six months of the vear we produced 
more tons of steel ingots than we did in seven of the 
len years from 1921 to 1931. The output of agricultural 
implements is greater than in any previous year except 
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vere Work for the Millions? 


by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


1929. We have never consumed so much electric energy, 
never produced so much crude oil, never refined so much 
gasoline, never produced so much rayon or built as many 
airplanes as we are today. 

In spite of all this the problem of unemployment re- 
the 
solemn figures of the American Federation of Labor and 


mains — practically unchanged—if we accept 
consider the expenditures of the government for relief. 

There are other curious inconsistencies. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, aided by private research agencies, 
has made some excellent studies of the national income, 
who produces it, how many people work and who gets 
it. If we take the year 1929 and add up the number 
of individuals who, in the aggregate, account for that 
heap of goods and services which we call the national 
This 


does not quite check with the figure of 48.5 million gain- 


income we find a total of about 44 million people. 


fully employed which a census study shows for the same 
period because it leaves out the sick, the transients, occa- 
sional workers and others who for various reasons may 
temporarily be without work although they should be 
regarded over a period of time as gainfully emploved. 
In a ol 
timated that 43 to 44 million men and women were at 


recent statement Secretary Labor Perkins es- 
work, approximately the same number as in 1929. Yet 
we have a host of idle. 

Labor 


estimates the total unemployed at 11,259,000 persons 


William Green of the American Federation of 


He also gives us the answer. He says these people can't 
find anything to do because machines have been invented 
Kilowatts, therms 
He 


Since less work in the aggregate is 


which do the work of many hands. 


and octanes have taken the place of calories. also 
gives us the remedy. 
left for hands to do, give each set of hands less work 
that is to say, shorter hours and higher 
We can then 
forget about unemployment and go to the ball gam 

difficulty 


is that it does not 


and more pay; 


wages. Thus evervbody will have a job 


with this engaging analvsis and 
fit the facts 
mechanization do not destroy jobs. They may, in specific 


The only 


remedy Invention and 


cases, force men to change their jobs. Invention has 


accomplished six things, no one of which is unemploy- 
It has reduced the It has 
cut the cost of production with 


physical toil of labor 
to be 
It has multiplied the work 


ment. 
not confused 
lower wages and lost jobs 
which each worker can do. It has increased the variety 
It has expanded 


the 


of products which men can make 
the life. It 


material satisfactions of has increased 











UNEMPLOYMENT AND 


No one knows today how many people 


TH F GROWTH OF are out of work, or how many people want 
POPULATION AND JOBS work. The Department of Labor, the Na. 


1870 1930 tional Industrial Conference Board, and 





the American Federation of Labor all sub. 





mit different estimates. The federal gov. 












































Crenaaniia ernment, only logical and competent au- 
thority to conduct a national survey of 

wy unemployed, refuses to make one. Cer. 

pot Ro tain facts, however, stand out clearly in 


any survey of unemployment and relief. 


1. Technological progress does not cause unem- 
ployment. Inventions and new machines result in 
more jobs and higher wages. The period from 1870 
to 1930 was one of tremendous technological ad- 


iii 
Si nnn 
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TRANS 
PORTATION 


vancement. If technological progress results in 
fewer jobs, then there should be fewer jobs today 








than in 1870. The reverse is true. Census figures 
show that the number of jobs has increased more 
rapidly than population. There is more work avail- 
able per man today. 


REAL WAGES 


1820 











2. Industrialization does not 
result in lower wages. Wages 
today are higher than ever 
before in terms of real goods, 
that is, the amount of goods 
the worker can buy for his 
wages at any given period. 
These Federal Reserve Board 
calculations allow for changes 
in the purchasing power of 
money. 


1870 


1890 


1900 


1910 
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RELIEF 


3. Not all inventions or technological improvements are 
labor-saving. A recent study by S. C. Gilfillan of nearly 
900 new inventions with demonstrable social effect 
shows that only 27.9 per cent of them are labor-saving. 

Eight per cent of new inventions are land-saving. The 
skyscraper office building or apartment hotel make bet- 


ter use of expensive land. So do the elevated train and 


the subway. 
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Each symbol represents 10 per cent of 1926 production 
































5.In the manufacturing industries jobs have increased 
46 per cent since midsummer, 1932, and payrolls are up 
114 per cent from the spring of 1932. Allowing for a some- 
what lower cost of living, payrolls are now within 6 per 
cent of the 1923 level. 


Summary: Available estimates of the unemployed re- 
veal a disappointing improvement during the past three 
years, despite notable business progress. No one knows 
how many of the 11,259,000 idle (A.F.L. estimate) are out 
of work because they prefer relief status, or because pri- 
vate employers cannot match government checks. There 
is no economic basis for the present tremendous relief 
expenditures to support the idle. With recovery elimi- 
nating the cyclical factor, continuing unemployment be- 
comes the country’s most expensive indulgence. 
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(Mony inventions — such as oil burner, radio, refrigerator ond oir conditioning — create entirely new industries.) 










Nearly one-fifth or 19.7 per cent of new inventions are capital- 
saving. The modern locomotive pulls more freight cars and 
uses less fuel. Modern communication cables permit multiple 







messages over the same wire. Steel alloys reduce transporta- 
tion costs through elimination of dead weight. Many inven- 
tions create entirely new industries...radio, refrigeration, air 






conditioning, oil burners. 






4. Business has improved sufficiently in the past three years to 
absorb workers to a far greater extent than is indicated by un- 






employment relief payments. Industrial production, shown by 
Standard Statistics Index, is now about 85 per cent of the nor- 
mal year 1926. This is an increase of 77 per cent from the low 
point of 48.8 reached in July, 1932. Yet there are a host idle. 
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opportunities for employment, absolutely and relatively. 

Work in the fields, forests, mines and on the highways 
was once backbreaking toil which made men prematurely 
old. On the farm the threshing machine has taken the 
place of the flail. To it have been added the harvester, 
mowing machine, cultivator, milking machine, truck 
and tractor. In the mine we have air drills, automatic 
loaders and elevators. Lumbering uses power saw rigs, 
hoisting devices, cables and caterpillar tractors. The 
shovel and pick have almost disappeared from highway 
construction. 

Some defenders of the machine have said that although 
this form of labor saving has displaced workers, others 
are required to make the machine. Now obviously, if 
as many men are needed to make and maintain the 
there would be 
The merit of the 


machine as the machine displaces, 
neither business nor economic saving. 
machine lies in reducing the cost of production. This 
enables the consumer to buy more, brings the article 
within reach of consumers who could not otherwise 
afford it, or makes it possible for the buyer to devote 
a larger part of his income for other purposes. 

Greater buying power and employment result from 
reduced costs of production and to accomplish this re- 
duction is the peculiar task of the machine and _ the 
necessary duty of management. The automobile illus- 
trates the meritorious facets of invention. We can buy 
a better car today for $500 than could be bought for 
$3000 twenty-five years ago. Many people today pay 
$500 for a car who could, if necessary, pay $3000. If 
they did pay $3000 for a car there are other things which 
they could not buy for which they are spending the 
$2500 which mechanization has saved them in the cost 
of the car. Some of that $2500 may be used to send a 
son to camp, to buy a larger wardrobe, to employ a 
servant or insulate the home. 

Finally, there are literally millions who enjoy the luxury 
of a good car who could not afford to pay $3000. Short- 
sighted technocrats and professional labor leaders can 
see only the hand labor which in the first instance seems 
to be displaced by, let us say, the continuous sheet strip 
mills which the steel industry is now generally using. 
In these mills a huge ingot or “bloom,” weighing from 
2, to 10 tons, enters a battery of furnaces and as it 
appears, white hot, passes through successive rolls that 
look like Gargantuan clothes wringers, until finally it 
emerges a quarter of a mile down the line at more than 
15 miles an hour, a single, continuous sheet of steel. The 
processes are all automatic. 

This sheet steel in the form of rolls or stacks is used 
for automobile bodies, refrigerators, furnaces, pre-fabri- 
cated homes, etc. The continuous mill has reduced the 
cost of this steel almost $20 a ton. At the same time wage 
rates have been raised to their highest and regular work- 
ing hours reduced to their lowest level in the history of the 
industry. With a greatly reduced cost the price of derived 
products may be cut and the manufacture of entirely new 
produc ts stimulated. The effects of these se ondary results 


of mechanization the critics of the mach 


; Cannot, or 
refuse to see. 

Excepting only the problem of unem; loyment, to 
lp her time nor 
funds, the statistics on productivity and employment are 


measure which the government can find nei 
singularly rich and their meaning is ck \ hundred 
° ( 


i Shorter work 
period, can produce more than they could at any other 


workers today, with less effort and durin 


period in history. A hundred workers in manufacturing 
in 1929 were able to produce as much as 359 workers 
in 1869. In agriculture the efforts of a hundred men in 
\ hundred 


miners in 1929 were the equivalent of 625 in 186q 


1929 were equal to those of 278 men in 1864 


It is this increased output per worker, coupled with 
the striking ability of the machine to m tiply the effi- 
ciency of the worker, which seems to many earnest 
students self-evident proof that unemployment jis th 
result of invention and mechanization. The 6o0-vea; 
period from 1870 to 1930 was a period of extraordinary 
technological progress. If the machine displacement of 
labor theory is correct, we should expect at the end of 
this period to find fewer jobs in relation to the entire 
population than at the beginning. Fortunately the U, 
S. census provides the figures. During these threescore 
years the population increased 218 per cent. In the 
same period the total gainfully employed rose 278 per 
cent. The manufacturing and mechanical! industries. in 
which the most impressive technological changes have 
taken place, show an increase of 414 per cent in jobs 
The new needs and satisfactions which the machine ag 
has brought with it are demonstrated by an increase 
of 676 per cent among professional workers, such as 
doctors, teachers, engineers, and artists, and a growth 
of 936 per cent in trade, transportation and clerical jobs 
Aside from the fact that only a third of the important 
inventions are labor-saving in the sense that they fore 
a worker to change his job, the figures show that rapid 
mechanization and increased employment opportunities 
go hand in hand. 

Unemployment is the result of two causes, one operat- 
ing on the employer and the other on the worker. Wher 
a great cyclical depression in business takes place, em- 
ployers are forced to dismiss men in order to surviv 
Mechanization and invention have nothing to do with 
this type of unemployment. When the government es- 
tablishes a level of relief payment which exceeds the 
value of the worker to his employer, an upset price for 
labor is established which prevents employment Even 
when this is not the case, many workers prefer $10 a 
week on relief to $1 5 ona job. 

We do not know how many of the 11,259,000 people 
who, Mr. Green assures us, are out of work, remain 
without jobs because they prefer relief status or becaus 
employers cannot match their government checks. The 
experience of New Jersey if not convincing is at least 
illuminating. With business recovery eliminating the ¢cy- 
clical factor, continuing unemployment must be laid 
squarely at the door of governmental indulgence. 
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Men o’ the Mountain 
STUART 


by JESSE 


Behind the sun and before the sun in misty rays of light 
are the hills eternal where the trees 
mark their resting places now and the briars—— the moun- 
eternal. Men wrought of mountain 
eat plants 


of moun- 


mortal men are laid 


tains are their tombs 
clay and stone and roots of mountain trees 
from the 
tain wind and wate? 


mountain earth and hear the must 
men live among the mountains, 
mountains, love the mountains, plant corn 
among them and lift the rocks and cut the 
have seasons to fail and see the dry hard rocks point to 
the skies—men of the cruel 
mountains, the homey mountains that give them scant) 


food and take them home in the end to sleep a while. 


CUISE the 
timber 


mountains unafraid of the 


LEM Was always a good worker,” says Pa, “and a good 
thai lem 
ging his own grave and him just fifty-six years old. W’y 


1 


man. I hate to hear poor old dig- 
he’s the same age I am and I’m not readv to leave this 
old world vet. Much as we talk about being unafraid to 
die when we go to getting up in years then’s the time 
we want to live. We wate h each pres ious day. Poor oid 
Flem. We got to get over there and see if we can help 
him any. Do that much for a good neighbor.” 

He walks out of the 
house, pulls out a package of red-horse and puts his 


Pa puts on his little gray hat. 


brown fingers in at the head of the half-opened package 
of sweet scrap tobacco. He brings a wad of brown cut-up 
in the tips of his fingers to his mouth, shoves the s« rap 
in, shoves it back properly. Then he takes a twist of 
home-made from his pocket so strong that it smells in 
the July heat. He twists off the end and shoves that into 
his mouth with his thumb and index finger, tamps it 
in like you tamp a fence post. 

“Got to take a little sweet terbacker with the home- 


made any more,” says Pa. “My ticker ain’t good as it 


That’s what the years bring a man. That's 
one wav I know I'm not the man I used to be. Can't 
take my\ terbacker like I ust to could take it. W’y | 


that we 


used to be 


chawed home-made the strongest taste-bud 
could grow and I never thought a thing about it. Look 
at me now. Have to buy sweet terbacker and do a lot 
of mixing.” 

The July sun is hot——hot as a roasted potato. The 
wind, in dry burning sheets, moves slowly over the land 
and rubs the dry bellies of the poplar leaves — their green 
throats rattle. Pa walks slowly down the path, a dry 
line of dirt, a cow path where there is no grass at all. 

“A awful drouth,” says Pa. “Don’t know what the 
poor people are going to do this winter for bread corn 
and feed for their stock. God Almighty only knows about 
a season anymore. We never know I’ve spent my life 
here among these hills and the older I get the less I trust 
the seasons. Can‘t get seasons any more like we used to 
get. Used to just go out and plant the corn and work 


awlullest corn crops you ever saw 
better 


it a couple of times 
popped out’n the ground. Land was a lot then 
but we had a season. 

look at the corn. 


to go 


“Lord, look at these brown acres 
By-the-grace-of-God I'm 
through my field. Bumble-bee corn 


ashamed for a man 
a bumble-bee can't 
suck the tassels without his starn-end rubbing the ground! 
Look at the hills the land 


of good crops with 


once the land of plenty 
kick 


toe and see how hard it is for vourself. It’s gcing to be 


bone-drv this dust voul 
awful hard on poor old Flem to dig his grave through 
such hard dirt.” 

The dust 1s flving from where Pa is kicking with the 


toe of his shoe. I can smell the dust. I would rather smell 
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wilted horse-weeds—that pig-pen smell they have — 
any old day as to smell July dust from a Kentucky 
mountain road — dust that has settled on the blackberry 
briars and sassafras sprouts the red-mouse-eared sassa- 
fras sprouts that are coloring in the drouth. Lean cattle 
on the hill- 


and cows lean as rails. Buzzards sailing up over wilted 


seven cows to forty acres of grassed hillside 
trees — buzzards looking down on pastures and old rail- 
piles. Buzzards always know when the fires run through 
the mountains and burn terrapins to death, the lizards, 
the frogs, the snakes. Their crisp bodies turned to the 
sun, around them the black ashes flying in the wind. 
Buzzards high above in the blue heavens, high in the 
winds, coasting with wings spread, coasting, coasting, 
and peering. They know when the drouth comes to the 
high bony hills where life is hard for man and beast. 


“That hill over there,” says Pa, pointing to a sag of 


corn that fits into a lap between two hills, “w’y old Flem 
cleaned that up for me when you was just a boy. Old 
Flem took his three boys in there just little shavers 
then—and dogged if he didn’t clear that land. He'd 
take them little boys and clear land all through these 
hills. That Flem was a worker. What I mean 
a worker. Great big raw-boned man, so deef he couldn't 
hear the wind blow. That’s all I didn’t like about him. 
Had to get right up close and holler in his ear. Then he 
County 


he was 


had that eve where some man back in Carter 
hit him with a rock and his eye stays open all the time. 
Can't get the lid down. It looks right funny to see that 
eye standing wide open like a snake’s eye. That’s what 
a man gets for fighting with rocks. Mountains full of 
rocks, and men fit with them before they ever fit with 


guns. Look at poor old Flem old at fifty-six. Just my 


age. I get around just fine—-if I just had a new 
ticker - zi 
Buzzards search the mountains——circle low down 


to the wilted trees. Snake marks are across our paths 
long trailer-marks in the sand. Birds fly about and chirrup 
with a disconsolate wail. 

“Poor birds are hunting water,” says Pa, “poor birds. 
I'd rather see a man in trouble. He can help hisself 
more.” 

Pa swishes the sweat from his red forehead with his 
index finger and it drops in a straight line of fast-shoot- 
ing white beads as he slings his hand. It hits the dry 
sand and sprinkles it—-water to the dry ecarth——the 
bitterness of sweat to the parching lips of the earth. 
“Whoo-ee-ain’t it hot,” says Pa. “Never saw anything 
like this in my life. Hottest time I ever saw. Drouth. 
Birds dying and them buzzards up there just waiting for 
us all to die.” 

We leave the hollow right. We 
walk up this avenue of wilted weeds, of wilted trees, of 
rocks gleaming in the sun and lazy 


starving to death for standing 


road and turn to the 


brown cor n-field 


wilted corn wate! 


in the dust down between two sweeps of hills slanting 
back against the sun-scorched buff-colored clouds. We 


smell the burning weeds, the dying corn, the wilted sweeps 


of saw-briared hills and gloomy arms of scorched pine 
trees, the weeping fingers of the sourwoods. \\ hen we 
have reached the head of this little hollow, we cros the 
gap and go down the neck of the next hollow Where 
Flem right on the old John Kaut farm Where 
all that big timber used to stand. 

“We'll soon find out about this grave-digging,” gays 
Pa. “Son, that kindly bluffs me. When it comes to dig. 


lives 


ging graves——it ain't very long. I've seen too much of 


it happen. These old men get the warning — they nearh 


always know never hear of one missing it. But just 


to think of old Fler being the one called 
thought about that? Just can’t tell where the tree is goin 


\W he vd a ever 


to fall, but where the tree does fall there is where the 
tree 1S eoing to lie ss 
Flem’s house is in sight——-a house made from the 
rough oak planks and slabs from where the saw-mill 
used to set when it cut the giant oaks into slivers 4 
the July Kentucky sun high 


in the burnt-up clouds. Windows in the house like burnt 


house there in the sun 


holes in a brown quilt, the color of seasoned-out lumber, 
brown against the wind——sweltering in the sun—the 
resin running from the pine knot-holes—— smelly, tasty, 
bee-colored in the sun. Smoke coming from the rough- 
stone flue 


he wind, fat puffs of smoke with big bellies in the sun 


smoke, thin smoke and _ light-blue against 


in all directions over the 


hot dog-tongued earth. Palings around the 


voing out with the wind 
varden with 


stone jars and glass jars and rag- 
+} 


fruits jars sunning 


rugs out on the palings to sun. Hoes with their goose- 


necks hung over the palings, a scythe, an oat cradle with 
one broken finger. Wilted corn on the mountain slopes 


above the house a whole mountain of wilted corn- 


each st ilk of corn crving for water. And the wilted arms 
of the 
wind. 


**Look in the garden,” says Pa, “look at Flem’s garden. 


corn whispering whispering to the hot 


Burnt up alive just like our garden. Look at them litt 
tater vines. Bet vou can gravel down there at them tater 
roots and you won't find taters bigger than a marble 
Look at them cabbages. Looks for the world like wilted 
pusley to me. Look up that mountain -— look at Flem’s 
lean cows——and them buzzards. See them! There they 
are — always right around where the milows are trying 
to find grass to eat——right above the cows they snoop 
aroun’ in the air. Why don’t a buzzard wait for a buz- 
zard to die?” 

We walk in at the gate 
and it shuts itself, weighted with a chain and plow-points 

and up to the house. We smell the resin on the pine 
scent of pine. We love the smell of pines in 
the spring, but the smell of pine on a hot day, the smell 
we have to hold 


a lean-to gate that we open 


boards 


of pine, molted pine, wormy wood 
Around the house in the blistering heat- 


the smell of the wilted ragweeds 


our noses. 
the poor wilted lady's 


finger and forget-me-nots drooping the scent ol pinks 


and iron-weeds in August. 
“Hello.” Says Pa. “how are vou, Flem.” Flem does 
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not hear. Pa goes up and he hollers in Flem’s ear: “Hello, 
Ws Flem. How are you!” 
S Flem laughs and he says: “I’m so deef can’t hear 
nothing no more. Ain't heard the wind blow for years. ( % , 
wale The only way I can tell when the wind blows is to see / 
the brush moving and the corn moving. It’s awful to be ° 
deef. You'll never know till you get that way. When . . 
did you come over, Mic Tagg 

“Just come,” says Pa, getting up and hollering in na 
Flem’s ear. “Just come over through the hot sun and - 























the whole air is filled with buzzards.” 

“Filled with buzzards.” savs Flem. “Ill be dogged. ) : > 
Sign of dead stock. Sign of deaths. Don’t get me though. ‘ 
I got the hole dug to catch me. I'm looking for this / 
thing.” ¢ \ 

Flem laughs. One of his eves squints, the other cye ? ' 
s2 can’t, for the lid is stiff — stands open like a snake’s eye \ ; 
he never takes that eve off vou. Flem is a big man, “——~— AL ' < 


has a belly big as a nailkeg, doesn’t have on any drawers Y ¥/ ow 
you can see a big white patch of his belly where his | [he 
blue shirt has worked up from his overalls. When Flem \\ 


laughs his belly bobs up and down——up like a hand 


= aa a 
under dough lifting it up — down like a hand over dough \) \ 3 


beating it down. His hair is gray and stiff as wires in 








a brush hair that won't lie down nor sit up nor do a 
anything. It has a litthe crown in it——a twisted plac NN) 
in the bristled stuff. He has heavy eyebrows like ferns ~ \ 






s < , 

. tc. 
on the edge of a rock cliff. ~~ -_— / 
“Wear number ten shoes,” says Flem. “I see you got 


a might litthe foundation, Mick.” Flem laughs and his 
belly works up and down. I see Flem’s little pipe-stem 
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hairy | us with the big feet to hold them down. 






Pa savs, “I got little feet. I wear cights.” Pa laughs ae etal || 
° . ° ° ’ ¥ . 
and pulls out his tobacco. He tamps it into his mouth, 7, ~» owns 
7 OS aes 
the sweet with the bitter, then reaches some to Flem grey \ 
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“Thank you,” Flem says, “I don’t chaw my terbacker. 
I smoke it.”” Flem takes out a leaf of home-made tobacco, 
crumbles it in a little red corn-cob pipe, strikes a match 
on his pants leg, and wheezes as he sucks the long dry 
stem. Long streams of thin smoke come from Flem’s 
mouth — thinner than the air and bluer. 

“My ticker ain’t good as it used to be,” says Pa, holler- 
ing in Flem’s ear, “that’s why I got to take a little sweet 
with the bitter any more. Can’t take it like I used to take 
it. Getting younger every day, too.” 

Flem says: “Huh —yes— ahh. Huh.” 

“God.” savs Pa, “he’s the deefest man I ever tried 





to talk to. He’s about got me winded. You try to talk 
with him a while. Let’s get him to show us his grave.” 

Hodd is Flem’s boy, twenty-two now, with two rows 
of black broken teeth, freckles on his face, patches ol 
unshaved beard growing here and there, a straw hat 
on his head, a blue shirt on his back with two dark 
blue stripes on the back where his overall suspenders 
have not let the sun fade the blue out, overalls torn at 
the cuffs into ravelling ruffles. 

“Hello, Hodd,” Pa says, “will you talk to your Pa 
a little for us.” 

“I'll do my best,”’ says Hodd. *“*Pa’s deef as a rock in 
this hot weather and deef ain't no name for it. Just 
sets around can't do nothing can’t talk to nobody. 
He’s got his grave dug— guess you know about that.” 

“Heard about it,” says Pa. 

“Well, he has,” says Hodd, “and he’s got Ma’s grave 
dug with his. Right beside his. Ma’s taken a crv every 
dav since he’s done it. She says it’s the sure sign when 
a Simpson digs a grave. He’s not much longer for this 
world.” 

Flem just sits on his rocking chair and rocks. Life 
doesn’t have any noises for him, he can’t hear the jingle 
of the harness any more nor the sound of the hoe and 
ax nor the barking of fox-hounds. 

“Tell Flem,” says Pa, “that I want to go back there 
where he has got them graves dug. Tell him I want to 
see them.”’ And Hodd hollers in Flem’s ear. 

“All right, we'll go,” says Flem. “About three mi 
back there. But we'll go.” 

Flem leads the way up the path. Pa walks second. 
Hodd is third and Ott comes out. He says: “Where you 
going, Hodd?” And Hodd says: “We're going to Pa’s 
graves out here on the hill. Come along with us.” 

Ott comes up the hill. He is tall, thin at the hips, with 
twisted legs and a hairy chest, unbuttoned shirt, a partly 
bald head with hair thin as timber on a hill where the 
fire has run over it year after year. His lips turn down 


] 


iCS 


at the corners like the curve of a horse-shoe. He Says: 


*“Uhuh ahh 


And he walks up the path, his legs wor! 


strong and 


fast. We move on toward the graves, t] in high on 
the mountain above us among the burn« pper dees 
Flem is easily winded, walks with a sti He gets his 
breath like a snoring hog sleeping in th Sweat drips 
from Pa’s face. He slings it with his forefinger from 
his forehead, and he wipes among his ttered vie. 
stubbled beard with his red handkerchi 

“Ma is worried plum sick,” says Ott, “the way Ps 
has done. He tried to get me and Hodd 1 me back 
here and help him with the graves. We wouldn't do it 
Me to dig my father’s grave and my mother’s grave. No 
I just couldn’t bear it. W’y he’s been coming back her, 
and working one hour at a time for the past five weeks 
He brings that crazy boy of Mort Flannigan’s back he; 
He comes with Pa. He laid down and had Mort’s boy 
to mark him off —right back yander on the Remines 
pint.” 


Lazy July wind seeps out of the brus} it 1s soft and 
hot. It runs fast then slow. The scent of the corn 


corn sweltering in the heat on the slope to our right 

corn ready to tassel——corn so small and twisted. Th 
mountain path is slow and twisting and the wilted leaves 
hang in pods in the July sunlight. Sweat runs from my 
face, from Pa’s face, from Hodd’s, Ott’s, and Flem’ 
faces. Flem is in the lead, setting the walking pace. It 
is slow as the slow smelly wind that comes out of th 
brush. The buzzards are above the mountain tops, flving 
in circles over the pasture slope where tl ean cows 
pick the brown grass, grass that would | quick if 


Flem would throw down a lighted mat 

*Ma’s been just crving her eyes out,” says Ott, “about 
Pa. Corn in the ground for another vear. Pa is going to 
die. We know he’s going to die. Nothing we can d 
about it. He savs he’s going to die. Ain't worked non 
this summer. Ma savs she hates to die and leave littk 
Effie, the baby girl vou know, just twelve now. Just 
three left at home. All safe, Ma savs, but Effie and she 
Savs there’s sO mut h weakedness in the world she hates 
to die and leave her.” 

It seems like we are climbing to the sun, the sun that 
crosses the earth, in the region of the hill man’s destin 

creat backbones of ridges where the crow flies, wher 
cows wither on the bone on the drv summer grass an 


where buzzards circle low. Men of the mou 


tains grow- 


ing old. Pa growing old at fiftv-six—— mixing sweet to- 
bacco with strong. Flem Simpson growing old and his 
autumn not here. His grave is dug. 

“Wy,” says Pa, “Flem ain’t but from March to Jun 
older than I am. I am still getting around and I'v 
worked as hard in my day as any man.” 

“Yes.” savs Hodd. “but vou wasn’t hit in the head 
with a rock like Pa. That’s what got Pa. You know about 
that fight. He’s been a peaceful man ever since. Hi 
communes with the Lord often gets out at night and 
communes with the Lord.” 

“Lord, I’m hot,” says Pa, wiping the sweat Irom his 


face. 
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“No hotter than I am,” says Hodd. “Look at Pa, 
he’s still wiggling like a young weaned call 


though, 
. Soon be at 


iio in the middle and little on both ends. . 
the top of the mountain.’ 


The sun is high in the sky high among the moun- 


ains, the color of a red sand-rock floating — floating 

heat below is dan ing to the tune of grasshopper in 
the weeds. Heat on the fields of wilted corn on the 
commeains where the earth is baked in a big brown pone. 
I rain was to hit the baked earth, rain wouldn't soak 
iown for a while it would go up in steam. Great brown 


sheets of earth wilted mountains of leaves — green 


louds of leaves — clouds, wilted and drooping. 

“Let the old men get their wind,” says Hodd, as we 
top the mountain. “Won't be so bad now it’s about 
al] going down the hill now.” 

Pa wipes the sweat Irom his face and moves faster 
ind faster as the road on the mountain ridge goes down 
a knoll and up another knoll to the Remines point. 

“Coming in sight of where I'm going to be laid out 
to rest, boys,” says Flem, “just right over the pint here 
in these chestnut oaks. Nice quiet place out here away 
from the houses — back like the woods was when I was 
1 boy.” 

We walk over the hill 
craves dug under the chestnut-oaks twin graves side 
says Flem. “Will show 


you this one is a fit for me. The other one is a fit for 


here are the eraves- two 


by side. “Here they are, boys,” 
my wife. Prudy just comes to my shoulder you know. 
So when I laid down to measure her grave I had to 
make allowances. I measured from my shoulders down. 
But I just laid down here and had Mort's boy to measure 
me on the ground. He was a little scared, but he helped 
me here with these graves with tears in his eyes.” 

“God,” says Pa. ““Hodd, ask your Pa what made him 
lo this. I didn’t believe he had any graves out here when 
he told me. I thought he was just a funning me a little 

o 8 Poor old Flem.” 

Pa sheds some tears. He remembers Uncle Fonse Till- 
man and the strange way he knew about his approaching 
death — now another one of Pa’s comrades passing away 
and acting the same way about it. “A funny thing,” says 
Pa. “I believe Flem knows what he’s doing. Flem is a 
goner from these mountains. Gone to sleep among them 
lorever and that before the winds of falitime blow.” 

7 just fit see, boys,” savs Flem as he gets down 
“a little wide here in the 
middle but it won’t be when my oak-board coffin fits 
in here. Most people dig a hole to fit the coffin and order 
the coffin to fit the man. I’m making my coffin to fit me 
and digging the hole first.” Flem’s head is against the 
earth and he says, ““‘How do I look down here, boys?” 
| He looks up at us and laughs, his belly shaking. Then 
he looks through the wilted leaves of the chestnut-oaks 
above his grave at the molten copper clouds that half- 
Way secure the sun 


in his grave and lies down. 


n hot clouds — clouds without rain. 
is one eye, the snake-eye, looks glassy from down in 


the grave. The other eye is squinted. 


“Good place to be when a man is tired,” says Flem, 
“no more worry about bread, land to tend, and pasture 
for the 
fox-horns will blow and mavbe 


cattle. No more WOITy out here where the 
I can hear them then. 
All troubles will be over, Prudy by my side, and we'll 
sleep here till resurrection day. A good place to sleep 
right here on the mountain-top.” 

It touches Pa to hear Flem Say this. Pa savs to Ott: 
“Guess vou'll have to run the farm when vour Pa dies. 
I'd hate to dig 


my grave. Don’t believe I could. Even if it is cool away 


Sure did pic k a good place to be buried 


from all the heat we been having. I just wouldn't like it.” 

Flem is still down in his grave. “Come on out of vour 
grave, Pa,” Sayvs Hodd. | le m can see Hodd’s lips working 
but he can’t tell what he is saving. 

“Say it louder,” savs Flem, “like Gabriel is going 
to do when he blows his trumpet.” 

Hodd hollers as loudly as he can, down into the grave: 


“Come on out of vour grave, Pa.” 


Flem, “more like the 


trumpet I’m going to hear on resurrection morning, when 


“That’s more like it,” savs 
time shall be no more, and these fifty-six years ain’t going 
to be a drop in the bucket. Help me out of my grave, 
boys.” 

Pa gets him by one hand and Hodd gets him by the 
other. 

“IT want to live when there’s not any time. Then I 
can farm and lift rocks and cut sprouts the way I want 
to with a strong set of arms and a strong set of legs. 
We'll have seasons and crops. That’s what I want and 
not this awful sun to burn up the crops - 

Flem comes from the grave and starts to get down in 
Prudy’s grave to show us the length of it. “Oh, God,” 
Savs Hodd, No need 
of that I don’t want to think about Ma coming to 


“don’t get down in Ma’s grave 


this lonely place when she’s always liked to go to town 
on Saturdays where she could see people. Ma don’t like 
fox-horns. Has to be buried way out in these lonely 
woods.” 

“Can't farm any more. 


“I’m ready to go.” savs Flem. 


Don't have the legs Can't see 


don’t have the 


arms 





as well. Can't talk to people. I’m in the way. Can't trade 
like I used to trade. Country is changing. Government 
telling me what to do— how to plant the mountains. 
Pell me I can only raise so many hogs and a lot of stuff 
like that. It’s getting time for us old men who ain't used 
to that to die, Mick. God Almighty sent this drouth on 
such people as that. Won't Iet us plant—— won't let us 


have what we want we've alwavs had that even 


under a Republican, much as (continued on page 99 


— 
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His is about my Uncle Joe. 

He came down here to th« 
county jail three days ago to visit 
got to talking about 
“What the hell!” 
“Quit worrying. You 
ain’t gonna die I’ve got 
a hunch he was wrong there. But 
that was the last time I 
and the hell of it 


me, and we 
the 
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be a solid citizen, and all his life 
he’s been sweating blood for the 
slavers. What’s he got to show for 
it? Not a pot to push under the 
bed!” 

In the florist’s wagon I learned 
he terms “class struggle,” “fellow 
worker,” “class cons iousness.” 


and all the rest. Th 
with th 


dinned 


were 


into me companiment 


ever saw Joe, 
is, it’s the last time I ever will see of Joe’s strange laugh. Hish. 
him. haush, hish, it went. He said a lot 
My uncle’s full name was St. I couldn’t understand, of cours 
Joseph Santiago de Bernini. But but I could feel how earnest |} 
he used to say he was an Ameri- b , . was. I agreed with him in pretty 
can, not a dago duke, and he called Oe Cal 1S near everything 
himself Joe Berny. Everybody Once, though, I had to object 
else called him Joe Beans, though. bv “Pa says you've a good educa- 
Joe was my father’s _half- é tion, Joe. He says) the only 
brother and fifteen years younger. LEON McCCAULEY one in the family that’s got one 
He was half-Irish, of course, but and he savs could get a good 
he looked just like a big dago. job you would quit drinking.” 
I used to think he was pretty good-looking, but I was “What's wrong with this se "Joe laughed. “We 
wrong there. It was just that he looked friendly. He got the flowers.” He rolled a cigarette while the hors 
had wavy black hair and a nose that waved, too. My jogged along. ““No, Sammy,” 2 said at last, “your old 


grandmother told me about that nose. When Joe was 
about sixteen some kid banged him in the face with an 
When they had it patched up, his nose made 
a regular s-curve down his face. When he laughed 
wrinkled and twisted, and he was always laughing. 

It looked like a hearse, 
I remember, and smelled like one. I liked to drive the 
so in summer I went with Joe when he mad 


iron pipe. 


Joe drove florist’s wagon. 
horse, 
deliveries. 

The doors of most of the 
had crepe on them and somehow, no matter what w 


houses where we stopped 


university but they 
It was dark there, 


y started at the 


tossed me out in a couple of months. 


man is wrong again. 


too.” 

The dark was something Joe was always 
The words sound kind of silly now when I write them, 
but when Joe said them they didn’t. It was as if he had 
a secret he couldn’t keep to himself and cou ildn’t make 


plain either. 


br 


inging up 


1 when I was 


J ¢ ha 


f them 


and he kept it longer than most ol 
We he: 


This flower job was the best one 
a kid, 
[ remember my ninth Christmas. 


ird somebod\ 


said, 


talked about, Joe would end up raving. stamping on the porch, and my grandmother 
“By Christ,” he’d say, “they’re dead, they’re stiff, an ‘That's Joe, I guess.” I pulled open the door 
still they want lilies. The bushwas. Then he “Hello, Sammy, vou watching out for the bushwas-” 
laugh and reach for the bottle he always kept under He slouched in, laughing and shaking snow from hi 
the seat. mackinaw. He looked at the snow he'd tracked in. “A 
Joe would always cet red-faced about the bourgeoisie over the rug, huh, Ma? Here, Sammy, a _ present 10! 
“Don’t, for Christ’s sake, Sammy, don’t grow up into you.” He handed me a snowball that he'd id behina 
bushwa. Take a look your old man. He'd like to his back. 
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My face must have looked funny because I wasn’t 
sure if Joe was playing a joke. The snowball burned 
my fingers, and a little black pool was forming near my 
feet on the red carpet. 

“Joe, are you drunk again?” my grandmother sighed. 
“ook at the floor, Sammy. Put that snow in the 
scuttle.” 

Joe grabbed the snowball and twirled it at my father. 
It splattered against the grape-clustered wallpaper, just 
above the china closet. My grandmother gasped. My 
father turned around, glaring. 

I saw something drop when the snowball splashed 
on the wall, and I dived under the china closet. There, 
neatly folded and damp on only one side, lay five crisp 
new one-dollar bills. I grabbed them, shouting, “Is 
this my Christmas present?” 

Joe pulled a quart ol whiskey out of his mackinaw 
pocket and began to laugh. No matter how often I 
heard that laugh of his—hish, haush, hish—TI liked 
to hear it. His whole body shook, his nose wrinkled up, 
and a sound like escaping steam came out of him. 


A week or so later I heard Joe stamping on the porch 





again. “Sammy, open for him,” my grandmother called. 
‘“He’s bringing something I bought at a second-hand 
sale.” 

Joe had it in his arms. There was a blanket around 
it, and at first I thought it was a woman. He waltzed 
across the rug, humming “Peggy O'Neal.” In front 
of my grandmother he halted and bowed low, saying 
“Lady Vere de Vere and the dago duke.” He Ww rinkled 
up his nose and laughed, hish, haush, hish. 

I guess my grandmother had never seen anything so 
silly as Joe’s big body stooped over that dress form. She 
did dressmaking for the neighbors. Her work didn’t 
leave her much time for laughing but she laughed now 
until she shook. 

Joe sect down the form. The blanket fell away, leaving 
the black bust and the skeletony steel frame showing. 
Joe watched my grandmother laugh. 

At last he said, “Ma, you oughta take a little nip 
now and then. It'd help you to laugh oftener.” 


“Joc!” she gasped. “You must be really crazy. Danc- 
ing in with that dummy!” She began to laugh again. 


When Joe was ready to go (continued on page 101) 
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Each month in these pages SCRIBNER’S 
will present the work of an outstand- 
ing American artist, usually one who 
has not yet attained wide critical ac- 
claim. In some cases he may be en- 
tirely unknown to the general public. 
He may be a photographer, painter, 
sculptor, designer. architect, or crea- 
tive spirit working entirely outside 
what are ordinarily considered the 
fine arts. A representative se lection of 
such work will be reproduced during 
coming months to give such outstand- 


w talent the appreciavion it deserve 
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REMIE LOHSE—Candid Cameraman 
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Literature of Toc ay and Tomorrow 
B y MARY M. COLUM 


UR civilization is changing itself, roughly speaking, 

from an instinctive to a deliberate civilization, to 
a planned civilization. Ever since the change began the 
emphasis has been determinedly on the material side, 
and the planning has been for material advancement and 
material comfort. 

Though more than any other age we have begun to 
investigate the psychic, spiritual and mental sides of man, 
we have made less provision for them than did the old 
instinctive civilizations of which a large part was de- 
voted to providing spiritual outlets. Granted that some of 
these outlets were of an infantile nature, they accom- 
plished what they were intended to do — offered a con- 
solation for the pains and failures of life. 

In our time some of the governors of the world try to 
limit free expression in art, literature and religion without 
understanding that, though they may succeed in abol- 
ishing these activities, they cannot abolish the side of hu- 
man nature that craves expression through them. Free 
expression in literature is further cramped by the efforts 
of some critics to force all literature into being a history 
of the times. Poetry, novels, drama, all are expected to be 
a history of today’s current social and political movements. 

This notion in itself is probably the last manifestation 
of that form of realism which was founded on the “fact” 
and the “document,” a realism which was the literary 
doctrine of a material civilization. This material civiliza- 
tion has in the main been given us by the discoveries and 
inventions of practical science, a science which was en- 
visaged by thinkers long before it actually came to domi- 
nate the world. 

It was in the early nineteenth century that it first 
seemed credible that the experimental study of facts, of 
data, would in the end explain everything — man, na- 
ture, God and the universe — and that it would not only 
explain everything, but bestow everything that men 
longed for — happiness, health, security. “Facts” which 
began by being the matter of science proceeded to be- 
come the matter of literature, and it is this ascendancy 
of the “fact” which caused the change from the old phi- 
losophy of the beautiful, which was the esthetic which 
till then dominated literary production, to an asthetic 
which admitted almost everything as matter for literature. 

The whole philosophy of the epoch was expressed by 
Hippolyte Taine in an often-quoted sentence: ‘Today 
the matter of all knowledge is little facts, well-chosen, 
important, significant, amply circumstantiated and mi- 
nutely noted.” This sentence provided a new philosophy 


of literature, the literature of the scientific age, that te 
the literature of realism which though now in its decline 
and disintegration is stil the dominant literary mode. 
and, in popular conception, the modern literary mode. 
What actually is realism in literature? It is the at. 
tempt to give a reproduction of life itself as actually lived. 
The ancients would, no doubt, say to give an imitation of 
life, though giving an imitation of life was never the de- 
sign of the older literature: it was to give an imitation of 
life as lived by certain outstanding personages. Realism js 
the reproduction of life as lived by the average person, 
or by what in the author’s experience is the average per- 
son. The literary genre that was easiest to make the vehi- 
cle of this doctrine was the novel, and so the novelists 
proceeded to follow the Taine dictum to note “facts,” y 
choose the important and significant ones, and to circum- 
stantiate them abundantly. The author, in short, began 
to keep a note-book, to note down all his observations 
and experiences of every-day life, and from this note- 
book procedure came all our great realistic novels, short 
stories and plays. Today, at this period of our transitional 
civilization when the realistic awsthetic has visibly run y 





Gustave Flaubert 
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seed or is being choked with weeds, it is well to look into 
what it actually stood for in the work of its great prac- 
titioners. 

The first realistic novel was Gustave Flaubert’s Afa- 
dame Boi ary. He took the outlines of the plot and the 
chief characters from actual happenings in his own neigh- 
borhood and made careful notes for the events, the emo- 
tions, the characters that he was going to reveal. Here, 
for example, is a sample of his note-taking for the char- 
acter of Charles Bovary: 


Vulgarity in manner in which he carefully folds his nap- 
kin, eats his soup; wears knitted waistcoats in winter, gray 
woollen socks with a white border, good boots; habit of 
picking his teeth with the point of a knife; habit of whittling 


corks so that he can make them fit back again in bottles. 





The result of this method of observation and note- 
taking was a novel that scemed to reveal life as ordinary 
people lived it and understood it: it gave the history of 
a country doctor, Charles Bovary, and his wife Emma, 
from childhood to the grave. That Bovary was a widower 
who had first been married to an elderly plain wife was 
one of the “little significant facts” 
realism of his character. His second wife, Emma, tried 


that made for the 


to make life conform to her dreams, her own dreams and 
the ones she had found in books. To break away from 
the ennui of existence with her good commonplace hus- 
band she succumbs to two lovers and during her rela- 
tions with them experiences most of the gamut of human 
emotions and temptations. Finally she slowly disintegrates 
and dies a suicide. 

This book not only crystallized the literary genre but 











fixed the novel as the chief literary form, the one most 
favored by writers and readers for nearly a century. It 
also set the pattern for novel-writing during the same 
period. It is very important to note the theme of this first 
that is, the theme as apart from the plot 
and the content, for we find it repeated over and over 


realistic novel 


again by realistic novelists. The theme of Afadame Bov- 
ary is the attempt to make life, everyday life, conform 
to one’s youthful dreams, and after the vain attempt to 
make it conform, the renunciation of all dreams. This is 
not only the theme of Flaubert’s other realistic novel 
l’Education Sentimentale, but is the theme of all the 
great realistic novels. Sometimes the renunciation of the 
dream comes violently as in Madame Bovary and Anna 
Karenina, and it is well to remember that not only the 
theme of Tolstoy’s novel but also the plot is the same as 
Flaubert’s. However, for Tolstoy everyday life was the 
life of the aristocracy, and so the personages are aristo- 
crats, while Flaubert’s are middle-class. The renuncia- 
tion comes violently in Theodore Dreiser’s important 
novels. Sometimes there is a compromise between the life 
of dream and reality as in George Moore’s Esther Wa- 
ters, Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Arnold 
Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale, Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 

The theme and the pattern are substantially the same 
in all the practitioners of the Flaubertian novel, which 
means that “facts” with the great realists concern the in- 
terior life as well as the exterior. There were the “facts” 
of the imagination, the “fact” that life was dream as well 
as actuality, and they took both sides of life into con- 
sideration. 

The men of genius among the realists—— and in spite 
of the fact that realism was the literature of the scientific 
age these were but few— knew that the great conflict, 
and therefore the great reality of existence, was that be- 
tween the life of the imagination and everyday life. They 
conceived life to be centered round this conflict and they 
set it down as they perceived it in the life of the ordinary 
man as they knew him—for that was the object of 
realism: to express the ordinary man. The ordinary man 
was simply the man that the circumstances of life per- 
mitted each author to become familiar with: the ordinary 
man for Theodore Dreiser was not the ordinary man for 
Heinrich Mann, or Somerset Maugham, or Tolstoy. 

The theme, the characters, the happenings and _ the 
emotions which were observed and noted by the realistic 
novelist were involved in a plot, and it was this plot which 
first drew adverse criticism. In its outline the plot had no 
originality: it was simply the old classical form as it had 
come down from the Greeks, the plot with a beginning, 
a crisis, and a conclusion; the story with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end which was the form of all the classi- 
cal plays, of all the old tales. 

It was the plot on such lines, inherited from older lit- 
eratures, that started the notion that this realistic novel 
was not realistic enough. In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the new realists declared that such a plot, 
that any plot, was an imposition upon the novel and the 








short tale and should not be used at all. 
actually an encumbrance in revealing the life of the aver- 
age human being. After all, they maintained, the life of 
such a person has no great crises or excitements, he very 
; the story is a literary convention. The 


The plot was 


seldom has a story 
life of the average human being is generally only a string 
of banal events which have no particular consequences, 
none of the developments nor coincidences which the 
novelist, even the realistic novelist, imposes on his peo- 
ple. The real art of the novel and the short story should 
be to present everyday life, which is in the main mediocre, 
neither especially interesting or uninteresting, more likely 
to be ugly than beautiful. 

The matter proper to a ne vel should be a 
middle nor end, 


“slice of life,” 
and this slice need not have beginning, 
as ordinary careers have noreal beginning, middle nor end. 
Neither about an extraordinary 
happening in the experiences of 
traordinary happenings in life were so exceptional that to 
would contradict the real- 


should this “‘slice’’ be 


character, since ex- 


deal with them in literature 
istic effect. It would likewise be a great mistake to go in 
for revealing great emotions—— ordinary people did not 
have them; the thing to do was to study scientifically the 
physical state which gave the impression or the illusion 
for example, was not an emo- 


of an emotion. Remorse, 


tion: remorse was a disease and should be studied 
physiologically. 

On these principles it became clear to the neo-realists 
that the realism of Flaubert in \/adame Bovary and in 
V’' Education Sentimentale was not scientific 
physiological enough, though he had devoured medical 
literature for all it could tell him of the soul and body 


and their disorders, and though he had submitted all his 


enough nor 


characters to physiological and psychological examina- 
tion. The new realists declared that one did not ordinarily 
meet doctors’ adulterous wives or young gentlemen with 
independent means any more than one met Walter Scott's 
heroes or heroines or Balzac’s millionaire misers. 

The ordinary person was none of these; the ordinary 
person was the working man and the working woman; 
the “fact” the leaving out of account was 
that ordinary life is the life of the greatest number; 
sequently the proper subject for literature was the life 
of the vast populace, and the language for the interpreta- 
tion of life in literature should be the language used by 
the populace, or, as we would name them in present-day 


realists were 
con- 


parlance, the proletariat. Likewise, personal and private 


passions were not so important: soc ial passions were the 


real passions that moved the world. 


All the extreme realistic doctrines, even the most 
ridiculous of them, were advocated by Zola and his fol- 
lowers. They also discovered for literary purposes the 


cruelty and wickedness of the bourgeoisie, and the great 
virtues of the proletariat. Zola himself, needless to say, 
was a writer too great to be held down in practice to any 
of the doctrines; he cherished one or two of 
them, it is true, but at his best he forgot all about them. 


What happened to the doctrine of realism is what hap- 


extreme 
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doctrine once powerful in the 


pens to every World: 
began at a high level, rose in the work of its er itest pr 

ee ° ° ° - 
titioners to a distinguished development, yw ; 


deteriorate to a type of writing which expr nil only th 
side of people susceptible to external obs: ation. 

Then, one asks, what is the secret possessed by the great 
it has to do with th " 


realists? Chiefly, acceptance of th 
{ 


simple fact that man is a creature given to visions ond 
imaginings, to vagaries, to dreamings of a life that ine 
happens, and that the most realistic literature that eve 
got written down, realistic in the sense of what was tre 
to man and life, was so because it showed thx contradic. 
tion, generally the bitter contradiction, between the 
and the real 


By the time the average reader has time left over fron 


dream-life and the everyday-life, the ideal 
the common demands of living to catch up with a ney 


idea either in literature or civilization, a new era oy 


new age has begun even though only a few people hear 
the low, gradually increasing, persistent murmur that wil 
end by becoming a thundering voice. The revolt againg 


every brand of realism has gone on in the inner courts of 


literature for over fifty years—-against the doctrines 

the technic, the content, and against the language. 
We will deal first with the reaction against the lan- 

guage. Every initiator of a new literary mode has had 


first of all, to do something with language when it begar 


lose tone and color from being used too long in 
particular way. The old way of renewing the literan 
language was to refresh it from popular speech. This w: 


took over what he called “th 
Luther 
and the 


all very well when Dante 


illustrious vernacular,’ or when took over th 


language of the house-wife irtisan, or whet 


Wordsworth advocated the language of the commor 


Englishman, the rustic. It had even fine results in ou 


own day when Synge took over the langu wwe of the coun- 
try people of his native land. But we have no “illustrious 
vernacular” any more; the popular language is becomin 
simply a degeneration of the written one. With the sprea 
of popular education, with the radio and the cinen 

talking in the standardized 


but also writing in the same standardized way. 


everybody is not onl; sam 
Way, 

There is not a pin’s difference between the languag 
and content of the advertising pages and the langua 
and content of the literary section of magazines. I wi 
give a sample from //arper’ Bazaar from a story in tl 


story by a well-known aut! 


and [ will challenge any read 


advertising section and 


in the literary section, 





who has not already read the matter to know which | 


meant to be the literature and which is meant to be t 


paid advertisement. 


Cap'n Sam paused for a dreamy moment And now : 
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Sam had appeared at the back door of their country home. 
He had been impressive even in his threadbare clothes, 
patched with a sailmaker’s undisguised stitches. “Pm Cap- 
tain Sam Johnson,” he had introduced himself simply; “and 
I'm eager to do anything, from gardening to a bit of sea 
faring.” So a gardener he was, now, and a painter of 
porches that he somehow made to look trim and smooth like 


the decks of a ship. 


And here is quotation II. 

Steven first met Matilda at a friend’s coming-of-age 
party. She was nineteen then, very pretty and eager and 
determined; and he, of the same age, was a shy, rather 
sulky-looking youth with red hair and green-blue eyes. 
They danced together once, but he was not very good at the 
new steps, so they sat out a second dance and talked about 
books. He was a medical student and wanted to lend her a 
new novel he had just been reading. . . . Two days later 
the novel arrived, and when she wrote thanking him for 
ithe asked her to tea at a restaurant. . . . After a few more 
meetings they discovered themselves to be in love and be- 
came engaged. Steven was working hard for his examina- 
tions, and it would have been a pity if Matilda had been 
the wrong sort of girl for him, and some people thought she 
might be. “They don’t seem to get on very well together,” 
people said. 

The author of what is meant to be the literary story is 
James Hilton, author of Good-B ye, Mr. Chips. The au- 
thor of the advertising-story is anonymous, but I really 
believe it to be the better-written of the two. When lan- 
guage becomes such a vehicle of expression, what would 
one do if one wished to express the mysterious reaches of 
the mind or heart? How would one imprint an original 
idea or emotion on such a stereotyped, algebraicised ve- 


hicle of expression? I will here indicate some of the reno- 
vating ideas put forward by the advanced group without 
attaching each specific idea to the group that advo- 
cated’ it. 

Language used to become worn-out even when used by 
artists, but in our day it was becoming threadbare; it had 
been developed too much on its purely practical side, 
especially throughout the nineteenth century. The em- 
phasis on words had been on what might be termed their 
objective meaning, that is, their meaning as counters with 
an exchange value. Actually, if we take any words 
“house,”’ “bridge,” “love,” each of them has at least three 
meanings a sense-meaning, a sound-meaning, an as- 
SOC lation-meaning. As for the sentence, a too logical ar- 
rangement had been imposed on it. Logic, in fact, was 
an imposition inherited from all previous literature. Even 
in poetry emotions were developed logically in logically 
arranged lines. The older love-poems went like this: 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet slice p of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 


And the stars are shining bright. 
And pi ceeded by a logical sequence to: 


I die, I faint, I fail. 
Let thy love in kisses rain 


On my lips and eyelids pal 


But the modern pocts who wanted to express hitherto 
unstressed complexities of emotions believed that almost 
anything of the multitudinous ideas associated with love 
was matter for a love-poem. As a lover arising from 
dreams of his beloved was just as likely to associate his 
emotion with ideas of how to array himself as with ex- 
claiming “I die, I faint, I fail,’ T. S. Eliot, in The Love- 
song of f. Alfred Prufrock, wrote: 

I grow old, I grow old, 

! shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing each to each 

I do not think that they will sing to m« 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with sea-weed red and brown, 


rill human voices wake us and we drown. 


This is the poetry of the association of ideas, or at least 
one type of such poetry; the lines represent the illogical 
moods and emotions of a man in love, the commonplace 
and the transcendental side by side. 

However, the great, the overwhelming influence on all 
the literary transformations — on language, on content, on 
techni was the new discoveries in psv« hology , the new 
knowledge of the mind arrived at in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 
When all the old conventions were being shaken to piec es 
it was discovered that that universally accepted figure, the 
conscious man, the man that all laws, governments, civili- 
zations had been built around, (continued on page 100 
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t had expected the house to be 


absolutely barren. When we 
drove in, that cold April evening, with 
our tuberculous truck (one lung had 
gone completely bad niet: Sentai Alii 


moth-eaten youngsters expecting a night 
of martyrdom. 

There was a stove in the 
Hallelujah! A stove, a table, 
chair. A little handful of kindling, some 
firewood in a shed. The things people 
give thanks for. Through that night the 
rain descended upon us in great bursts 
But in the 


kitchen! 


and one 


morning the 
and Earth 
A southerly breeze 


of impatience. 
sky was again pale clean. 
started to warm up. 
carried off the city grime from our hair. 
And we had _ that 
voices: sap climbing higher in the trees, 
and the And April was 
only the beginning of our friendship. 
That past of ours was like a catapult. 


mighty chorus of 


the wind, birds. 


It rammed us head on against the wall 


of life. For 


there is nothing better than a drab past 


But we did not complain. 


tonumb the senses. When feet grumbled 


because they had to follow a plow all 


day, when the palate wanted steak and 
got spaghetti, or when our one cow 
amused herself by stepping into the 


bucket of milk, or when a weasel sowed 
death in our chicken coop—there 
no whining from me, no self-pity. 


was 
That 
went for her, too. Because superimposed 
upon the present picture were those five 
years of- man, what are 
blubbering about? Think of the monot- 
ony of the employment agency waiting- 
rooms, of the New York of 
those instructive sessions with her par- 
ents when they asked: Why 
Stick to one job? That’s the 
on ever since our daughter married you. 
What have you got to say for yourself? 


ah, m} you 


subways, 


cant you 


way it’s gone 


I 


Spring is an outside force there in the 
city. But here we were with it 


Spring 
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Song of Myself 
by MURRAY GITLIN 


Was In our walk and our words. Plowing 


day, 


hand, 


in the field one 


warm soil in my pressed it and 


then let it slip through my fingers to the 


Walking 
ata tree, 


ground. It wasn’t a gesture. 


across a meadow, looking isn’t 


enough. You ect impatient just standing 


there and stuttering before Nature, just 
staring at her, admiring her like an art 
critic. Elsie tried going barefoot. Always 


smelling leaves, tasting grass, planting 
or transplanting something or other. It 
was a process of cleansing without soap 
or broom. 

Altogether we had $400 at the start. 
My brother, 
Hartford, 


first half-vear’s rent on the 


who ran a general store neat 
S100 to for the 
Elsie’s 


Phat was rone 


gave us pay 
farm. 


father had given us $300. 


by August—$25 for the tuberculous 
truck—a cow—a horse, too—and ex- 
actly $135 left us for machinery, tools, 


food, other essentials. 
We 


From morning to night we hammered 


managed. 


away. Up at five-thirty, out to milk the 


cow, feed the chickens. breakfast hot and 
heavy, then to the field hoeing corn. 
mowing grass, cultivating potatoes, 
tending to this, fixing that; Elsie by my 
side leading the horse, or in the house 
cleaning, cooking, baking. We _ had 
found each other through sweat—swect 


sweat—which drenched us both in maj- 


estvy. How beautiful she had become 


was so brown and free in her move- 
ments. She was tender, 

Had I known 
farming I doubt whether we could have 
But my father 


had had a farm when I was a boy, 


she 
essential. 
nothing at all about 
withstood the difficulties. 
so the 
soil became more friendly. I knew some- 
thing about gardens. Rotation of crops 
wasn’t a jumble of words to me. I hadn’t 
forgotten that a cow is milked from the 
right side. The alto- 
ecther intimidating. You can look ahead 
and plan a little. 


familiar cannot be 


You learn that unless 


1 | 


I took some of the 
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in the Fall to 
You gct to know that 


by caponizing the broilers you'll make a 


you spray yout potator Ss every 


two you won't have any 


put in the cella 


few more cents a pound when you're 


ready to sell them. And we didn’t pam- 


per ourselves. If we had no meat, we did 
without it. Because we sold our few 
quarts of milk to a neighbor who had 
come his place for the summer we 


denied ourselves butter. But there wasn’t 
a chirp out of us. We were fighting for 


something that made sense. 


It is on the farm that you are con- 


scious of the passing of time through the 


seasons. In the city it is through calen- 
dars, or through the change of cloth- 
ing. If you have a summer suit you put 


that on when it gets too hot; when it’s 
cold you haul a heavier garment out of 
the What does Winter « 
or Fall signify there, r 
the 
doesn’t vary in the slightest. 

On the life 


these changes. Before your eyes the earth 


closet. w Spring 


rally ? You vo on 


way you did before—vyour routine 


farm one’s is regulated by 


transforms itself, and as it does, so do 
you. Spring was a period of preparation 
of 


submerged by soil and crops. Fall was 


for us, openings. Summer we were 


fulfillment. There is no happier time 
than that. The air is crisp, the fields lie 
yellow with things that are ripe, ready 
for cutting and eating. The oats are in 
the barn. The shocks of corn stand out 
on the lot, withering, dying. Squashes 
are dozing in the garden; pumpkins sit 
on the ground like a camp of Falstaffs; 


and there is a field of potatoes just dug, 
the the 


underground away 


drying in mellow, close sun, 


moist soil falling 


from their skins. 
All that fall Elsie 


was as busy as a 


bride. It was, in fact, like preparing for 
a wedding feast. The house asked for 
fulfillment, too. Winter would soon be 





Soon, those heavy crackling 


sleet, 


upon it. 
would 
the 
and 


frosts, snow, blizzards. It 


need a covering of hay around 


Like the 


woodchucks we were 


foundations. squirrels 


gathering ou 
acorns and straw. 
God knows how many mason jars we 


had here 


quarts of peaches and raspberries, blac k- 


bought. were dozens of 


berries, strawberries. Now it was chut- 
neys and relishes, pickling of green to- 
matoes and cucumbers, making of wink 
from and elderberries, sauer- 
kraut. Day by day the cellar expanded: 


celery. carrots, beets, apples, 


grapes 


potatoes, 
pears, onions. By the middle of October 
the fields were barren. Only dead stalks 
of weeds had anv energy left for rustling 


when the wind grew emotional. 


IT] 


With the first snow came a_ break. 
There was a change in the rhythm. Sud- 
denly we felt tired. The mad race against 
time and ourselves was over. We were 
like two convalescents who, while still 
retaining their personalities and their 
life-energy, can no longer push them- 
selves outward, motivate themselves. We 
sat still as often as we could—on a farm 
there is no such thing as actual cessation. 
Chickens, cows. horses exist and call for 
food and water. 

I went to the woods and felled trees. 
same any more. Each 


but 


But it wasn’t the 


stroke took something out of me, 
gave nothing back, not even a feeling of 


Elsie 


Somehow she never got 


accomplishment. was going to 


make ra 


around to it. She was always putting it 


g rugs. 
off until later. 

That was only part of it. The world 
had finally found us out. From all sides 
it started sending charmers down to us 
to lead us astray. The devils even en- 
tered our dreams. Theaters. Opera. Con- 
certs. Steam-heated apartments. 

This sudden descent was like a whip- 
lash across our eyes. So far there had 
been a kind of make-believe in our life 
on the farm. We’d each been acting a 
part. Interesting enough and quite en- 
jovable. But there was in it something of 
the J Pagliacci quality. Dance, my two 
Hide the 


past! But since we couldn’t dig a grave 


children! Forget, youngsters! 


for it and cover it with six feet of sod, it 
had 


transformation of 


to be done through some sort of 
character—through 
the burial of memory which we had at- 
tempted. But memory refused to stay 
buried. We were again just two young 


people trying to get along in the world. 





this 


a terrible feeling to have, 
We 


nance from food and also from people. 


It is 
feeling of being alone. eet our suste- 
Phat is a commonplace. If you like, con- 
sider civilization or humanity as a word, 
as something quite impersonal, a gen- 
erality. Yet when you stop to analyze 
what are you crying out for, what does 


your loneliness reach for, but to cling, to 


bury itself right in the midst of that 
civilization or humanity that you may 
despise? Earth was not enough. We our- 
selves were not enough. Our work was 


not enough. 
We 


tives around us. 


could not associate with the na- 
We spoke a 


language. The women were dry, salted 


different 


down for an eternal winter. Elsie could 
not stand them. I got along well enough 
with the farmers; I could crack a joke as 
well as the next fellow. but in reality it 
Was a pose, 

What did our doubts consist of ? There 
was nothing that could your 


you put 


palm on. All this philosophizing came 
much later. Now we 
of lacks. A 


helped, I PuUuCcss 5 


were only CONS ious 


child or two might have 
but we had none. Per- 
haps once a city gets into your bones it’s 
hard to knock it out again. 

In the Spring the farm had seemed to 
us a way of life, a religion almost. Now. 
in Winter, nothing of the kind. It became 
a sort of pit where the derelicts, the 
defeated ones, came to finish out thei 
earthly journey. We were not ready for 
that—vet. We wanted something else. 
We had thought we 
feet 


It is always on shoes that you stand and 


were standing on 
our as if that were ever possible 
shoes are made by human hands and 
machines. 

The snow fell. We sat by the window 
and looked out. We read a little. Elsie 
book after 


I had intended much earlier, in 


went through one mystery 
another. 
August, to spend all the months between 
harvest and spring in the woods, chop- 
ping cordwood for our own use and to 
sell 


missing. 


every day. But the enthusiasm was 
Alwavs some excuse offered it- 


self for staving home. Now it was a snow- 
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It wasn’t easy gctting uy morniy 


The house was damp cold, A 
half-hour more in bed. T] vO cows 
we had bought anothe: and th 
calf, all begged for son ie 
Pete neighed. Let them a ltt 
delay wouldn’t hurt. 

We didn’t lose ow tites. Th 
color in our faces remair felt goo 
to sit near the stove id anoths 
stick of oak to the fire. or « off on tl 
couch after supper. Snow vly fall 
falling, isn’t exactly ugly, either. We h 
to admit that. The sound of ie 
across the hard dry crust of flakes 
slow relentless onward movement 
catches the ear and hold Sett 
wooden traps for skunks (| rned tl 
art from a neighbor} with all the trud 
ing across the hills that goes with it. ; ss 
the bundling up and the coming hor 
to the warm kitchen and Elsie’s t 
there were a few such mor 


hints of streneth 


IV 
gut Spring came around n. W 
had doubted if it would 
thing in us 
New 


breezes that seer to eet 


qui kened Our head 
cleared. 
There «ile 


inside of vou. 


powe! \ ! fer 


Che smell of Sprin; 
sound of it, all th 
unwinding of wrappings, the steam t 


scems to be exuding from the soil: y 


body fills up on it. 


By actual weight vou ar hter 
Felt boots come to about rive 0 
for the pair. Fleece-lined underw 


sweaters, jackets, moleskin trousers 
are discarded. It’s hard to imagin 

that 
spirit. It’s like ot tting out ol 
booth. 


ol doing 


hot t 


alone IS capabl 


Even night isn’t d 
about? \\ 


that winter molasses from your mout! 


phon 
What were you yapping 


children. Take a look at the biceps 
leg muscles. Wouldn’t be surprised 
you could stand on your bare feet! 
So the charmers had you for I 
You were in the pit. were you? Now 


you have clambered up Its sides, ag 


on level ground, what is the verd 
Are you still frightened by you 
shadows? 

The woodchucks emerged from 
depths not so fat as when they went 
but more wiry. faster on their { 
There was no doubt about it; the 
hadn’t spent a very exhilarating wi 
They must have had their slougl 
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they 


place; nursery 


{ 


despond, too. Phey had also been vouch- 


fed visions apples, spinach and beet 


tops, turnips. The ground was cold and 


frozen all winter Look at them scamper- 


‘ng across the lot now, the rascals. 


Our but 
more solid. No nervousness in them. 
n 


movements were slower, 
Nothing of that obliteration of the self 


of the previous year. I put a calloused 


hand to the plow handle, the reins oven 
my neck, and needed no wife to help me 
guide the horse. Nothing at all to lift a 
hundred-pound sac k to my shoulder. No 
feat to make away with a pound or two 
of potatoes at the table and a chunk of 
beef into the 

Rve here; 
Ten bushels of potatoes to be 
planted near the barn. Millet? We reject 
millet. Alfalfa, too. Our soil isn’t ready 
for it. Manure the 
harrow, tooth harrow plant and bush it. 


bargain 
oats on that lot; corn nea 


the wood 
field, plow, wheel 
Simple. Be ans and peas two 1n¢ hes deep; 


half 


Dress¢ d into the 


inch, onion seed just 
feed 


mixture for cattle is two bags of mid- 


heet seed 


ground. A good 


dlings. one -half ot hominy. one -half of 
suten, one-half of bran Don’t plow too 


deep for corn. Use formaldehyde on the 


seed potatoes; it will keep them from 


otting. Sweet corn is to go on the hill 
not in the vallev. Now the TASS, let it 
drv, rake into windrows,. cock, load and 
Bowker’s Mixture is 


unload. about as 


good as any for potato bugs. Keep the 
roosters and hens apart. Cheaper not 
to have a boar. 

At the end of the day Elsie and I sat 
on the porch and planned. Quite a dif- 


ference, however, from last year. Last 
spring and summer our eyes could not 
penetrate much farther than the or- 
chard a quarter of a mile away. Now 


we went past it; past the woods even. 
Our minds leaped over brooks and 
fences like young deer. The .Vozw was 


taken care of; it was the Beyond which 
began to fascinate us. The next day. The 
next year. The lot on the other side of 
the road. The pasture still farther on. 

Its grass was sweet and matted deep 
and heavy. cight 


then ten. One horse, three. No silos, two 


Two cows bec aim 


silos. We played around with the in- 
eredients of life as though we were play- 
I] trump that. That’s my 
I'll bid higher. [ll 


ing pino¢ hk ° 
trick. 


raise you fifty. 


That’s yours. 


The fact was that the farm had 


vot 
too small. It couldn’t contain us. Last 
it had been a 


tattered 


veal refuge: a place for 


poor birds who came trom a 


long and difficult journey across barren 


land Now we were hemmed in here 
There wasn’t enough resistance. It was 
too smooth. We weren't utilizing our 


whole strength. World, we are ready for 


vou this time! We come pre pared to give 





you a proper lacing! We won’t take any 
backtalk! 

We had paid rent for another six 
months. I had plowed and planted. The 
sow had farrowed. The second cow was 
to drop her calf within three weeks. Ow 
summer neighbor was back again and 
wanted our milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
as much as we could give him. 


Cees 
Radishes were ready for eating the first 
week in June. The sugar peas were filling 
out their pods. We would have early 
sweet corn, to be sold at sixty cents a 
dozen. It was impossible to shake our- 
selves loose from all that—too challeng- 
ing. We would see the summer through 
and gain more strength. We could wait. 
We weren’t afraid. 

So Fall arrived, and now we said, “It’s 
our duty to go out and do a little laying- 
«bout ourselves. Farm life is too simpk 
and easy. We must get into the city and 
butt our heads against it.” 

It was a warm fine afternoon when we 
left. The leaves wer pre dominantly red. 
We 


took a last glance at the plac ce and rattled 


The landscape was rich and strong. 


away with our few belongings in ow 
truck which, mirac ulously, had also been 
as one reborn by the country air. Well, 
we were on our way some whe re, 

Open wide your portals! Stand aside, 
men and women! Make way before we 


bowl vou over! 


I Wish I Lived in New York 


by RIVA HALLE KLEEMAN 


\ y daughter lives in New York. 
1 She had been married just six 


months when, to her surprise, she re 
ceived a neat white envelope enc losing ; 
announcement that 


Mi ¥. Be 


tore’s layette department was prepared 


blossom-be rdere d 


the foresighted department 


to take care of her any needs in that line 


y 


n the most efficient and happy manner 
ind without trouble to her 

The store list of all the 
things that would be needed with the 
littl 
gested that she bring the list down and 


cn lose d al 


oming of “thi stranger,” and sug 


ak it over with one of the “understand- 


ng trained nurses” who were in the de- 


artment only to serve her. Everything, 


\ assured her, could be done in one 


furniture, sterilizing out- 


t 


She needed only to make 


s clothing, 








} 


1 them. the dates on 


her selection, t 


whi h she wished delive rv. and gO home 


to await her baby 


When sh 


ment, so cleverly 


showed me this announce- 
worded and timed, | 


| had he cn al- 


realized anew how richt 


wavs to sigh. “I wish I lived in a city 
When my babies were coming. I had 
lived in an unenlightened little town 
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where one had had to buy furniture in 
one store, layettes in another and—in 
those davs of home-born babies—orde1 


sterilized obstetrical outfit from the 


neighboring city. Life was certainly 
made easy in the modern city. 
Diapers, my daughter told me, were 


climinated 


automatically from her list. 
All the 
diaper services variously called “Dainty- 
“Sani-didy” 


so on. These services deliver at vour doo 


younger gencration now use 


didies,” ‘“*Tidy-didy,.” and 
n, sterile, fresh and fluffy” 


I do 


also done in the 


each day el lea 
diapers and remove the used ones. 
not know whether this is 
small town; but I do know that it cannot 
there the social 
to it in th 


possibly be don with 


advantages that accrue city 


My 


listed among 


daughte1 selected a service that 


its diap I 


users Many ol 





our prominent stage and society people. 
There were such distinguished actresses 
as the Misses Miriam Hopkins and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, such society lumi- 
naries as Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller and 
Mrs. William Vanderbilt, while nobility 
was represented in the persons of Lady 
Haggerston and the Countesses Pucinelli 
and Orlawski. My daughter felt that 
with this service her child would have 
the right social connections from. the 
beginning! 

The other preparations promised to 
be almost as simple. They were to 1n- 
volve merely a visit to the department 
store with trained nurse attendants and 
an hour or so of selection. We went down 
with our lists, one received from a ma- 
ternity service, a second from the doctor 
and the third from the store itself. This 
last list was longer than the others, but 
we felt that the child should be amply 
provided for. We spent a happy hour o1 
two selecting dresses, shirts and binders. 
bathtub, blankets, a 
rug, and nursery furniture. 

The things that were to be needed in 


sheets and blue 


any case, such as the rug, nurse’s bed and 
chest of drawers, were to be delivered in 
ten days, as soon as the rug could be 
ordered from out of town, the chest 
especially made. Miss X, the nurse who 
took the order, had thoughtfully and 
cheerfully suggested that the other items 
be left until my daughter was sure that 
all was well and that she would need 
them. With a slight shiver, we accepted 
the suggestion. 

The bed came promptly, but when 
the ten days and an extra week had 
passed without any news of the rug and 
chest of tele 
phoned to inquire. She had been told to 
ask for Miss XN in case of 
She did so. 


“Do you wish to place an order?” an 


drawers. my daughte1 


any mistake 


efficient voice asked. 
“No. I wish to ask Miss X a question.” 
“Ts it in regard to an order, Madam?” 
“Ves.” admitted my daughter. 
“Then I will refer you to the De- 


’ 


partment of Adjustments,” replied the 
voice, pleasantly but firmly. 

“But I was told to call Miss X.” 

“T will connect you with the Depart- 
ment of Adjustments,” insisted the voice. 

My daughter had been told not to up- 
set her blood-stream by excitement, so 
she gave up and talked with the Depart- 
ment of Adjustments. They knew noth- 
ing of her purchases, and to her reply 
that Miss X knew all about them, thev 
gently but firmly insisted that she tell 





them all. They promised to investigate 
and call her back in an hour. 


The next morning she telephoned to 


ask why they had not done so. 

“In what regard do you wish to speak 
to the Department of Adjustments?” 
asked the efficient voice of the day be- 
fore. 

“In regard to some undelivered 
goods,” she replied. 

“In which department, Madam? 

After a little more give and take of 


this nature, she got the Department of 


Deliveries. This department asked all 
the same questions that had been asked 
by the Department of Adjustments the 
day before, plus, of course, further ones 
as to just what the situation was in that 
department. They were grieved to heat 
her storv and investigated promptly 
calling her back to say that had 
learned to their distress that the rue had 
not vet left the factory, but would be 


they 


sent that day. The chest of drawers, they 
jubilated, was already on its way. 
A little later, 


article was delivered by two husky men 


sure enough, a 


There was just one trouble with it. When 
had 


revealed, not the 


the various wrappings been re- 


moved, there stood 
chest of drawers, but the baby’s chiffo- 
robe that was discreetly to have awaited 
the assurance that all was well. 

My daughter got herself out from un 
der the mountains of paper, cardboard 
and twine, and wrote a postcard asking 
the chifforobe and 
Then she sat 


down to wait for the rug. When it had 


the store to call for 


send the chest of drawers. 


not come in ten days, she phoned the 
Department of Adjustments, getting the 
Department of Deliveries, from whom 
that 
tunate and inexplicable error, it had 
been sent to Detroit and could not be 
there. told her, 
glorying in the efficiency with which 
they had met the situation, another rug 


she learned through some unfor- 


traced from Sut, they 


had already been put on the looms. 
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large 


At the end of a fortnie she tele. 
phoned and got the Dx partinent of Ad. 
justments rather promptly. (She had 
learned that to do so she must ask eithe; 
for Miss X or the Depart: nt of De. 
liveries. In an emergency, even the De. 


partment of Accounts might bring th 


desired result.) They assured hey with 
great glee that the rug was at that ver 
moment in the store. 


Phe next day she received two rugs 


that one and the one that h d been s¢ 


to Detroit by mistake. By dint of mucl 


effort she was able to persu 1; thes 


n 
call for the extra one, and at last | 


iC] 


nursery began to look furnished. It had 


a nice blue rug and a chifforobe whic} 
he was persuaded, would not bring any 
dire results if she kept it only until th 


chest arrived. Now she could devote her. 


sclf to the pursuit of the ch 


Her first call revealed tl throug] 
some unfortunate mistake, the specia 
ordered chest had been “put on the flox 
and sold.” They would, they assur 
her, put in another special order and d 
liver the result within a week. This tir 
they were promptness itself. Only 
at the end of the week. on unravelli 
the pra kage brought by th ame tw 
huskies, it was another chillorobe ¢] 
was revealed So here was m poor chi 
after all the implication of Miss X, 


terrified possession of two chifforobes bi 
is anywhere near sure that 
all right.” 

had 
of the few di 


fore she W. 
“everything would be 

Iwo days later she an entirel 
unsolicited call from one 


partments which she did not know 


timately by then, the Business Office 
isk whether the nurse’s bed had been n 
ceived and when she wanted the cri 


delivered. IT happened to be there whe 
this call came, and since I didn’t have t 
m. I took it 
Needless to say, they learned very defi- 
nitely that the bed 
that had been there from the beginnin: 


that the crib was to be held until further 


worry about mv blood-strea 


was the one iten 


notice, but that unless the chest was sub- 
} 


rt 


stituted for at least one of the chifforo 


within a week, the head of the depat 


ment, the manager of the store, t 
police, the mayor, and the G-men would 
be notified. 


The chest 


weet k. 


actually came the next 


Through a_ regrettable error, 1! 
was sent collec t. necessitating a hasty 
bank, whic 


seemed easier and quicker than attempt 


visit to the neighboring 


ing to ect the matter adjusted throug 


the store. My daughter wa ilready uJ 


to her teeth in a correspondence wit! 
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’ “11 - 
them over the strange bills that she was 


And anyway, there was the 


receiving. 
chest. 
Later that very same day they called 
for the two « hifforobes! Many weeks had 
passed since the first 
come, and my daughter was quite used 
to having More- 


over, she had gotten wary by this time: 


chilforobe had 


chifforobe around. 


che knew the length of time from factory 
to nursery ; and she knew that a chiffo- 
robe in the room was worth a whole row 


warchouse. So, disre- 


of them in. th 
garding Miss N's 


one 


warnings, she stood 


syard ove! chifforobe while the 
sahies removed the other. 

Furthermore, she decided te have 
evervthing else sent at once. By this time, 
her baby was expecte d in a month, and 


there were still a crib, a bathtub and a 


lavette to get. She thought to circum- 
vent the telephone involvement by writ 


ing direct to Miss X. The next 
Personal Shopper telephoned to say that 


day al 


that 
they had no record of a layette order in 


her letter had been received. but 
her department. Could my daughter 
tell them over the phone exactly what 
ordered? My 


would they please give the letter to Miss 


she had daughter said 
X, who would know all about it? They 
Madam, but 
handled by the 


Shoppers. They repeated their request 


were sorry, those things 


were always Personal 
fora duplic ate order. She we akened and 
said she would look it up and write them. 
This letter they acknowledged at once, 
telling her that they now had her two 
that the 


orders and lavettes would be 


delivered within a few days. 

My daughter felt that in her delicate 
condition she could bear no more. She 
wrote to the manager of the store, dar- 
ine him to send her two layettes! Then 
she went on to compliment him on the 
consistent nature of his service; she 
listed for him some of the more excep- 


tional examples. Upon receipt of this 


letter, the manager telephoned at once, 
asking if she would be at home that 
afternoon so that Mr. A. B. C., his as- 
sistant, might call in person and explain 
all. She replied that she was not receiv- 
ing that day. She was, she said, still deep 
in the mystery of the bills and was fully 
occupied in laying her plans for getting 
the bathtub and the crib. 

However, the talk with the manage! 
was productive of results. The following 
layette, the bathtub and the 
crib arrived. She telephoned me in great 


day the 


excitement and I went down to help het 
place the little garments in their proper 
places in the chifforobe. Then we un- 
packed the bathtub. It was exactly what 
she had ordered! Almost hilariously we 
removed the wrappings from the crib. It 
was pink! My daughter fainted. My 
grandson was delivered promptly that 
night. 

Perhaps there is something to be said 
for the small town after all. 


Eavesdroppers in Eden 


BELONG to the Brotherhood of the 


Rural Telephone Line . a fine 


eroup of citizens which has disproved 
for all time the 


droppers hear no good of themselve ” 


old saving that “Eaves 
Ranches in our district are from five 
to twenty miles apart. Sometimes week 
pass and we have no contact with ou 
neighbors. Is it strange then that “‘listen- 
ing in” on the rural telephone line has 
breath of life to the 


And, incidk ntally, 


hecome the very 
average ranch wife 
to the rancher himself? He may get most 
of his news third-hand, but you may be 
sure that it loses nothing in the telling. 

Without this source of I know 
of at least a dozen women who would 
be cut off 


news, 


absolutely from the outer 


world. In summer the heavy ranch work 
when 


keeps them at home: in winter. 


the work has lessened, roads are often 
impassable because of drifted snow. The 


telephone is their mainstay the vear 


round. Contrary to the general belief. 
not all ranches have radios. A radio 
represents a cash outlay; a telephone 


may be had by a much simpler method. 
When a rural line is being established. 
the rancher without ready cash trades 


his labor for an interest in the line. There 


by HUGHIE CALL 





are pol s to be cut. hauled and set. miles 


of wire to be strung, and the more pros- 
always clad to Cx- 
Once the tele- 


maimnte- 


perous rancher is 
change material for labor 
phone is installed, the cost of 
nance is negligible. The benefit derived. 
however, is far from negligibl 

In our community of wool growers. 
the wool buyers in particular have found 
this to be so. It isn’t possible to tele phone 
the lucky rancher who can afford to hold 
his wool and offer him the added in- 
ducement of a few more cents per pound 
for his ¢ lip. To do so merely establishes 
the minimum price for which wool can 
season! Nor 
to make a personal offer of this kind, 


because “Mrs. Big Clip” makes it 
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be bought for the is it safe 


her 


business to telephone the news to “Mrs. 
Small Clip” before — the 


buver is a mile away from the ranch. 


untortunat 


Strange to say, there is nothing secret 


about “listening in.” The telephone is 


convenience fo 


even equipped with a 
the cavesdropper. It has a little vadect 
on the left side of the box which must bx 
released when one wants to talk. and left 
in place when one would listen. Thus is 
quict insured on the line. A mother can 
hold her fretting baby 


about the 


without having to 


worry noise annoying he 
neighbors. 

You wonder why any one should lis- 
ten, or why it would not be more satis 
factory to ring some one up and get your 
news first-hand? There’s an answer for 
that. A busy woman has only snatches of 
time, between dishwashing and potato 
peeling, the cooking and serving of three 
huge meals a day, to sav nothing of th 
inevitable laundry. Consequently, “lis- 
tening in” has all the advantages of the 
radio and the talking machine; it can be 


turned on and off at will. No danger of 


the pies burning while your neighbor re- 
lates the latest news. for vou can leave 


your post without being rude, take 


peep at the pies, and come back again 





You probably missed a little of the con- 
versation, but not much. 

My first experience with the Brother- 
hood of the Rural Line occurred only a 
few days after I had come, as a bride, to 
I walked into the 
dining room one morning to find Jennie, 
the cook, with her ear 
I felt sure that my surprise 
disapproval must have been reflected in 


my husband’s ranch. 


glued to the re- 
ceiver. and 
my face, and I expected her to drop the 
But not she! 


some ten 


receiver like a red-hot coal. 


She 


minutes longer. 


listened to the very end, 
When she 


disgust in no 


was through, 


I voiced my uncertain 


terms. Her brown eyes were wide with 
surprise. 

“Why, Missus,” she 
though she were conveying a fact I’d be 
overjoyed to “That’s all right. 
Everybody listens. You’re supposed to. 
That was about Ellison’s ditch breakin’, 
up Dry Hollow way. The 
flooded the road for a quarter of a mile. 
Old man 
his Ford truck, with a load of hogs, 


Jim Anderson’s going down now with a 


told me, as 


hear, 


dern thing’s 


Thayer’s stuck down there in 
and 


team to pull him out. He 

I cut her short and explained pa- 
tiently that I was not interested in other 
people’s business, but she broke in 


“But, Missus, our trucks was comin’ 
that way with the cottonseed cake. If 
they get stuck, itll take a block and 


tackle to get them out. I’m going to ring 
down the line and tell somebody to stop 
them and send them up through the 
open field.” 

This she promptly did. It took a little 
of the wind out of my sails, but I was not 
to be put off. When she was through, I 
told her once more just what I thought 
and ended up by saying that I never 
her listening again. 

She literally. I never saz her 
doing it But she listened! That 
woman knew everything that happened 


wanted to see 
took me 
again. 
and she 


within a radius of fifty miles, 


naively regaled the ranch hands at meal 


time with the gossip. She knew that the 
Ellisons had sowed their oats before 
those “shiftless Burtons’” had broken 


She 


tons sold their hogs. 


knew when the Law- 


and what they got 


their ground. 


for them. She was righteously indignant 


when the doctor, in a nearby town, re- 
fused to bring the Burton baby into the 
world, because he hadn’t been paid yet 
for the last five This story 
even shattered my heroic reserve, and I 
told her she had better go right down 
and see what she could do for them. I 


even offered to take 


Burton heirs. 


her down. 





the 


She’s 


“Grandma _ Bassett’ll go. 
clostest.”’ 
“But she 


would be 


about it. It 
that poor 


may not know 


criminal to leave 


woman alone at a time like this.” 
She looked me squarely in the eye be- 
fore she turned back to her work. 
“Don’t worry,” she suid, “she knows.” 


It took me a long time to fall in line. 
In fact, 


“listening in. 


I’m only a recent convert to 


” | began to change my 


views about the time my young son 
was two years old. I now had a man 
cook, Jennie having gone the way of 


all unattached females in this country. 
farmer. I wouldn't 
that it was dull 


I knew 


and married a dry 


admit, even to myself, 


with Jennie gone; for if it was, 


why. I missed “listening in.” 
One afternoon late in August, during 
the first lamb drive of the season, the 


ranch was deserted with the exception of 
old Cy, the cook, the 
Cy adored young Robin and spent all 
his spare time amusing him. I had letters 
I left them together on the 
back porch and went upstairs to my 


desk. Cy had been peeling 


baby and myself. 


to write, so 


green apples 


for sauce, and upon my return an how 
later, I found my son alone, gureling 
elecfully, his small mouth full of the 


apple peelings. I was terrified, of course, 


and worried the rest of the afternoon 


because I couldn’t be sure just how 


many of the peelings he had swallowed. 


By ten o'clock that night my worst 
fears were realized, Robin grew restless 
and began to run a temperature. I did 


evervthing I knew to do but my efforts 
futile. About o'clock 
small body started to twitch and draw. I 
Cy. but 


were twelve his 


considered calling to do so I 


would have to go to the bunkhouse. 
some cight hundred yards away, and I 
dared not leave Robin. Almost frantic 
with fear, I tried to call the doctor. His 


wife answered and told me he was out 


maternity case and 


country on a 
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in the 


couldn’t come. She wasn’t sure that g 
could get word to him. 
“Oh, 


ately,” 


but he must Col 
I told her, “I’m all 


afraid my baby is having ; 


immedi. 
and I’m 
MN ulsion,” 


one 


She assured me she would do every. 
thing in her power, but she didn’t sound 
encouraging. [ was in despair and for 
the fraction of a second still clung to th 


wondering if ther 


My baby 


receiver, Was anv. 


thing else I could do. could dir 


the doctor got back 


before to town, anc 
then came ten miles to the ranch, Jus 
I was on the point of h inging up 


woman’s voice called out 


“Mrs. C have you any hot 
water?” 

“Ves ves. 

“Put the baby in a warm bath right 
away, and ect some cold COMPresses 0} 
his head. JefPs getting out the car this 
minute, and [ll be up as soon as I car 
get there.” 

If you’ve ever been alone, ignorant 
and helpless, with some one you low 
slipping away before vour eves. you’ 
know what that message meant to m 

I carried out her instructions, eased 
the small. rigid body into irm bat} 
and put compresses on his head. Aft 
what seemed hours to me, mv neighbor 
arrived. She took charg: th the eff- 
ciency that comes of long practice, whi 
I carried out her order We fought 
shoulder to shoulder——I, white and 
shaken and no doubt clumsy and 
effectual: she grimly, but with the de- 
pendability of the Rock of Gibralta 
Ah, that woman! I can hear her no 

‘There, he’s comin’ out of it. 
Look, his eves is back natur il Ne 
his breathin’s easier. You ain't 
you onery rascal, vaeiien jes’ trying 
scare your poor ma to death.” 

When the doctor’s car drove up to ou 
door. Robin was sleeping quietly 
naturally. There are some things you 
can’t thank people for, things that a 
too big for words, but I clung to n 


neighbor’s work-worn hand, and did n 
feeble best. She patted 
her kindly fashion 

“Lord, child, 


Jes’ thank the party line. 


shoulder 
and Sc il 

you nee dn't thank m 
I knew nobod 
would be ringing town at midnight, un- 
less they 


rally had to git up and list hg 


was in trouble, so I jes’ natu- 


She didn’t think she’d don anya 
unusual. She’d have done it 
body. From that time on, I began to 
ten in” without shame, and | 
any more. 
One afternoon, I overheard a ranct 
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er’s wife call him in town and tell him to 
bring bread home for the threshers who 
were coming the next day. Something 
had gone wrong with her yeast, so she 
couldn’t bake. Her husband was so ab- 
entminded that he was a community 
ike. and I worried about that bread 
until I heard his car rattling up the road. 
It was nothing but a skeleton, this car 
a box for a seat, nailed on a few boards. 
There was nothing hidden, even the en- 
gine was without a hood. If he had the 
bread I couldn’t help but see it, and I 
rushed out to the porch to have a look. 
Sure enough, he didn’t have it, and be- 
fore | had time to think, I found myself 
running down the road in his wake. 
“You’ve forgotten Bertha’s bread!” I 


shrieked. 
The car stopped with a sudden grind- 
ing of brakes, and he got out and 


thanked me sheepishly. I had saved him 
a long trip. 

Another time, in the busiest part of 
having season, I overheard a hardware 


merchant in town telling a rancher that 


it would take three days to get new teeth 
for a broken rake. The laying up of a 
rake for even a few days in a country 
where the season is so short that every 
hour counts, is nothing short of a trag- 
edy. I happened to know that we had 
some extra teeth, so I got in my car and 
took them down to him. He was grate- 
ful, and not a bit surprised. 

I don’t believe I 
neighbors before. In my old home in the 
I happened to 


have ever known 


city, I sent flowers if 
know my neighbors were ill. In the coun- 
try, with the doctor miles away, illness 
assumes alarming proportions. Instead 
of sending flowers, I hunt up some extra 
hot water bottles, or perhaps a sack of 
ice, and go to them as swiftly as the 
bumpy roads will permit. Sometimes the 
only help ] can give is releasing a wor- 
ried mother from the kitchen, for ranch 


work must go on. There’s something 
very satisfying about being needed. 

I never complain now when I’m try- 
ing desperately to hear over long dis- 


tance, although every receiver that goes 


Analysis 


by SARA HENDERSON HAY 


l am as one who has a starving anger, 
A metaphysical want in his soul’s middle; 
And yet what food will satisfy that hunger 


Remains my stubborn riddle. 


Because for some inexplicable reason 
I have preferred perversely to deny 

That I was hungry; I have practiced treason 
To lay the anguish by. 
My skinny soul I caution: “Do not taste 
Nausea is worse than any hunger felt.” 

I am as one who swears he will subsist 
By tightening up his belt. 


Unless I go about to mend my ways, 


down weakens the telephone circuit 
more and more. I just yell a little louder. 

I'll that there 
times when I wish I had the courage of a 
Forest Ranger in our district. One night 
he put in a call for his Supervisor at 


have to confess are 


S . There was a rumor abroad that 
the Government intended lowering graz- 
ing fees on the Forest, and in view of the 
hard times, this was a matter of vital im- 
portance to the entire community. I’m 
positive that every receiver on the line 
was down, and it became increasingly 
hard for him to hear. In desperation the 
Ranger finally gave up, hung up his re- 
ceiver and gave the general ring. 
“Listen, folks!” he 
hear him if you don’t hang up. Do it as 


begged, “I can’t 
a favor to me, and when I’m through 
I'll ring back and tell you what he says.” 

He didn’t keep his word though, and 
I’ve always had a grudge against him for 
that. I had to learn the Government’s 
decision from a neighbor who was “on 
to him.” and wasn’t taking a chance on 


missing anything. 





The creature, famishing, will forfeit breath. 


I might discover, one of these fine days, 


That I had starved to death. 
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Bing Crosby, Marcel Proust... and Others 


by GILBERT SELDES 


HEN Bing Crosby spoke the 
name of Marcel Proust into the 
microphone on the night of August 6, 
1936, more or less in honor of Miracle 
Whip, the long uneasy, half-scandalous 
affair between commerce and the arts 
was at last acknowledged. 
It was all the more definite because 


Mr. 


melody 


Crosby, introducing an ancient 


and using the words “remem- 
brance of things past,” might so easily 
have referred to Shakespeare instead; 
but airily, jauntily, with cold assurance 
and a good accent he pronounced the 
name which had been, a mere ten years 
ago, so alien, so perverse, and so exclu- 
sive. It was not a declaration of war; it 
that the 


taken over, the arts. 


was an announcement radio 

had embraced, o1 
The significance of this event is forti- 

fied by others. For purposes of shock, 

it may be put down that the chief pro- 

ducers of works of art in America dur- 

ing the past six months have been: 

in the field of design: the .Vex 
York Central 

in the theatre: The 


Adm n 


1 


Works Progr a) 

stration 

in light literature: the Bristol- 
Ayers Compan) 

in music: Henry Ford and General 
Motors 

in graphic arts: the Government 
the United States 

in classic dr ima: Warner Brothe rs 

and AMf-G-Af 

I use the term “producers” in the 

technical sense, meaning those who have 

chosen the works to be exhibited and 

paid for their presentation; like 

in the theatre, 

composed the works, but have offered 


pro- 


ducers they have not 
them to the public and have hoped to 
gain by them. Painters, actors, drama- 
tists. composers have all worked on the 
productions from which the makers of 
motor cars, movies, and 
governmental deficits 


and these artists may not have felt that 


toothpaste, 
draw increase, 
they were losing the old sanctity of their 
calling. taken 
over either by private enterprise or by 
the first time in 


3ut the arts have been 


government and for 


oO! ais 


are in the fine arts. 


history they run the risk of becoming 
popular. This is disturbing in itself, but 
the underlying cause is revolutionary. 
Mr. Crosby and the erudite writer of 
his script were pretending that the repu- 


Mar el 


and had they found in 


tation of Proust was available 


for them to use, 
Sodome et Gomorrhe a passage bearing 
on the preparation of salad dressing, 


they would have used that as casually as 


a coffee merchant (I am not sure which 


one) uses Irving Berlin’s Let's Have An- 


for a theme song, 


other Cc i} oT ee fhe 


many of our advertisers use the 
American flag. 
It is an old complaint that we reduce 


America 
the protest 


everything in to the purposes 


of commerce: and against 


this “degradation” actually conceals the 


uneasiness of both artists and amateurs 
at the thought that art may be 
use. A few years ago the idea was put 


should be 


number of 


put to 
forth in Germany that musi 
yr UsSeé and a considerable 
composers went pale with rage, and are 
still trembling. While the phrase “pro- 
duction for use” is a rallying cry of radi- 
cals against the profit-system, the manu- 
facturers of buttons and beeswax and 
bread-crumbs boxed and wrapped in 
cellophane) can reply that their works 
ire evidently intended for use and that 
the great examples of work for non-use 
The asthetes have 
as they do, be- 


hard 


good reason to prote st. 


cause usefulness sets up a and 
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specific standard, whereas the prosper) 
of the arts, until now, | i “ 
upon vague and. shifti judgment 
upon ignorance, upon ca 
nourished myth of the Ctity of 
artistic process 

\ mercenary old co ike B 
thoven descended to th vest 
duggcry to get money for orks 
the religion of art h arate 
tem of bookkee ping M overs 
appalled when only or vemer 

jeothoven symphony Dlaved « 
the air for the specific purpose of sed 
ing people into listening t n oily 
nouncer selling motor cat Phe 
Way 1s to play ll four men 
thi symphor v befor the 
tire audience to exhib th 
social graces \ pani tl 
arts by becomine fam vould 
come common in th 
word lies behind this anit tv: tl 
must resolutely be kept from th 
fane. The protane in tl m 
must be roundly abused for not app 


ating thi arts 


some twenty year o the K 
Company used a modernist p 
advertise its horn, trading no doubt 
the sensation made at the Armory § 


notorious 


by Duchamp’s 


ng the St le was a bid to ach 
ing and to painting, neither of 
iccepted 

On the whol paintir 
creater loser. Contemptuous. sin 
invention of the came: of rend 





horse nm recog? 


in appl or 


terms, 
farthe) 


painting has withdrawn 


from the common ! 


and 


now refuses to render eve! 


until it 
emotion in recognizab 
longer communication of 


aspect or the meaning of the p 


universe, but private system ol 
nography which, sometimes, 1 
taken to represent. th rtist’s su 


scious or his dream 
Nothing 


as the 


the mmon | 


refusal of oth 


offends 


so much 
interested in his dreams 


offends the modern arti 


i A —— 





ladnes 


ommu 


ompl 
Mon 
ry 


ort 





Bi 





a A <n 


ven than Uh artists of the past, is an 


ventric bore. André Breton, speaking 
: the surrealistes, declared recently 


+ “the man who refuses to see the 


rehension 


Popul hon nas ¢ yo? 
ila y a wa 


! he tomato must be put down 


sec on I 


sacretin.” (fam quoting from mem- 


ry, but if he had said precisely the op- 
would he the 


wsite, the significance 


me: a kind of compulsory vision, the 





4 song which ts going to sect people 


ing must be writ i rhythm to 


in respond: a 


ten mm. 


dant 


hich the human body « 


ok which wmeant to amust people sO 


ch that 


has to he n 


they will buy specified cake 


understandable 


e. The surrealistes, who are only the 
resent extreme of the mysterious, un- 
ommunicating artist-as- priest, were 
nee political and the friends of hu- 
inity, but they made the grave error, 


which the commercial exploiters did 


imagining that human be- 


tmakec, ol 

ngs are united by uwn-reason and that 
the subconscious of on spontaneously 
ommunicates with that of another. 
They forget the movine picture, the 


iniversal art the 


whic h do s spt ak 


ibconscious, but not f it. and always 


ses rational clem«e nts. precise Image 3. 


things 


Phe Marx Brothe: 


nd p ilpable 


nd Walt Disney 


re superior to Dada and the surreal- 
stes because their work is grounded on 
ul } desires hike all eood fan- 
sv, and not on our unconscious. like 
ladness. Uhe Vv are in the business ol 


communicating: they cannot stop to in- 


dulge then private hims or to crack 
rivate jokes: certainly thev dare not 
ke time to exteriorize anv of their 
omplexes or get rid of their neuroses. 
More and more th fine arts do this: 
re und more they lose their hold on 


fe common mean 


At that point, secing a vast field fon 


exploitation, business and the govern- 
ment both step in, one for profit, the 
other to compensate for the defects of 
the profit system, but both fairly in- 


The Federal 


Pheatre Project obviously does not look 


sistent upon popularity. 


for a hit in each of its productions, but 


in addition to daring experiments, it 


puts on circuses and revivals of estab- 
lished hits, a 
titudes. For 


ll meant to be seen by mul- 
its bold and masterly 


Murdei n the Cathe dral it 


} 
pro- 


duction of 


issued free seats to relief workers, and 
they were not thrown away as Passes to 


sometimes are, 
this 


the commercial theatre 
no doubt that 
imported work, the AMacbet/ 
Negroes, Triple A Plowed Under, 
two or three other productions of merit, 
the Federal Theatre s, at the 


i ot Jiast SCu 


Ther Was with 
done by 


and 


Proj cl Ww: 
far the 


and prob, bly the 


( son, by most in- 
most suc- 


Ne \ 


whi I 


teresting, 
cessful, of theatre rios in 


York. There was 


the failure of 


Wpresa 
| 
indeed, a time 
various town-building 
projects and violent criticism of every 
thing else made it appear that the New 
Deal had had its | 
arts. Since 


under thi 


only in the 


Phe atre 


funs of campaign 


SuCCESSCS 
then the Project has 


criti 


COTTIU 
cism, but so far as I know, little obje« 
tion has been made to the Govern 


ment’s subsidies to easel and mural 


\ projected war memorial has 
however, been rejected by the cit 


had to look at it 


paint rs. 
IZCTIS 
who would have every 


dav which 1S reasonable cnough and 
one wishes the same thine had been 
done hundred times in the ordinary 


course of erecting statues to the de- 


parted great. 
At the peak, the WPA employed 


6200 actors, 4700 artists and sculptors, 


truck 


writers and editors 


that 


musicians 15.500 


y 400 
truck drivers. 
} 


could 


Ove! 13,000 
drivers, and 
Of the 


every 


it was certain 


one drive a truck; 


actors, sculptors. and writers 


be said with any certainty that the, 
were experts mn their profession? 
he canons of criticism 


According to t 
hundred could qual 
} 


Ss yroviding 


| 


accustomed to 


probably one in 
ify. But the Government w: 
murals in buildings mort 
cruiting posters: 


scribbled walls nd ! 


1 ’ 
publishing historical and fCO- 


if Wiis 

graphical studies of every state: it was 
. . 

taking the theatre on wheels to spots 


hardly touched by the movies. It was 


moreover, teaching most of the arts to 


thousands of men and women. Th 
popularization of art on that side has 
hecome actual It will be long time 


before the mystery and the privacy of 
the creative artist can be restored. 

A considerable part of the work spon- 
ored by the 
the theatre 
inteliectual-proletarian overtone, which 


Government, especially in 


and in murals, has had an 


is a pity only in this way: that it has 
somewhat alienated the body of citi- 
zens Who still feel they have a stake in 


the present form of society, the peopl 
of the middle class who are so hastily 
abandoned by radicals that they becom: 


for demagogues and fa 


in Casy prey 
cists. For these people, the great con 
mercial produce works 0 


enterprise 
rt, and they do it with a sincerity an 
passion which sets these productions fai 
thead of the mincing intellectual works 
still provid d by those who hold art t 
he a smal] CX lusive to hn en 


ke ‘ restricted 


property 
joyed, li bathing beach, 
by the 


Compare 


few. 
Mi 


approa¢ h toa 


Leopold Stokowski’ 


ritualistic symphony con 


cert. before an audience, to his zeal fo 


bringing good niusic to all over the an 


In the concert-hall applause between 


‘ 
ry 
. 
N ps ; 
} : ‘ 
4. 
\ t . 


wwned upon, and 


late, you may be 


al hal 


more while the orchestra play 


sections of a work ts Ir 


one minut 


iW you are 


kept outside the auditorium for 


hour Ol 


four movements of a symphony, rang- 
ing from the tragic to a gay dance, som 
of it no more significant than the music 
one hears over the discreet rattle of 
restaurant: whereas Mr. Stokowski, 


genuine enthusiast for radio, knows that 


d Wine his 


and pl: \ 


broadcasts people talk and 


gc, and still hear 


} 
] 


rt a 


MuUusi¢ 
Similarly, one may compare Shak 


Vidsum» 


spearean productions. A 

niGnht s D } produced by the rud 
Warner Brothers. had plenty of awstheti 
haults, many ¢ cm traceable to the 
over-confidence the Warners had 
Max Reinh rdt. but it also had sin 
ple faith which carried it throug! 





whereas the Macbeth of Philip Meri- 
vale, produced by Crosby Gaige in the 
great old tradition, was lifeless. 

With the single exception of Winter- 
set, which also had esthetic faults, but 
which was noble in conception and 
erand in execution, the whole serious 
drama of last year had a Theatreguild- 
ed refinement, that touch of intellectual- 
ism and good taste which turns a sailor’s 
brothel into a rather charming drawing- 
room on Longe Island. Dead End had 
vigor and variety, but it was a produc- 
tion in search of a play. Pride and Pre ju- 
dice was directed as if Jane Austen had 
written a whimsical and romantic cos- 
tume novel, which is exactly the reverse 
of the truth; all the bite and irony, the 
malice and the rasp were lost; Mr. Ben- 
net counted for nothing, and his sneak- 
ing, scheming, detestable wife, whom 
Jane Austen had so sharply done in 
corrosives, was turned into a wash-draw- 
ing of a flighty and foolish old woman. 
The play had the charm and refinement 
which means present success at the box- 
office and eventual death to the theatre. 

About Parnell and Queen Victoria 
the musty odor of decay hung lightly, 
and the latter did have style, at times; 
even the musical, Jubilee, was ever so 
exclusive, snobbish, and dull. Into the 
passion of Robert Idiot's 
Delight, more charm and delicacy were 
injected, Alfred Lunt 
dance and Lynn Fontanne doing a 


Sher wot od’ 


with doing a 


ee, parody of Greta 
r “\ . 
> eee Garbo. but these 
( a 
: two players have 
a es _* . so long been 


: y overpraised 
‘¥ that a sort of 


a. assurance of bad- 

a . 
= ness sits upon 
Riss them and they 
\ are always easy 
to watch. For 

} 

a straightforward, 
y unpretentious, en- 


crgetic things in 
the theatre, 
had to turn to two 


Sponsors are 


Vo 
dissatis fie d = 


light pieces, the large-scale prank called 
Boy Meets Girl and On Toes, a 
masterly production, the ideal combina- 


Your 


tion of intelligence, wit, and animal sat- 
isfactions. (By the last I mean chiefly 
watching Ray Bolger dance. 

It is unfortunate for the theatre that 
while it was making a successful season 
by being attractive, the movies were 
remarkable 


turning out 


power: The Informer, Mutiny on the 


pictures of 
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Gilbert Seldes 


Bounty, Fury, the musicals with Fred 
Astaire, half a dozen melodramas, and, 
for charm, the whole series of Silly 
Symphonies, and hors concours, Chap- 
lin’s Mode rn 7 nes. 

Only the radical theatre can match 
these movies in sincerity and_ passion, 
and Mr. Odets and Mr. Shaw (not Ber- 
nard, but the author of Bury the Dead) 
both Hollywood 
where, if they are not allowed to further 


have proceeded to 
their special set of social ideas, at least 
they will have ample opportunity to put 
their liveliness and vigor into action in 
the service of an art which has to be 
popular or cannot exist at all. 

The reason that the proletarian thea- 
tre has its peculiar power, which has 
been exaggerated by both its adherents 
and its enemies, is that its plays are pro- 
duced for use, to achieve a specific end 
after the fall of the curtain. The movies 
the faith 


of their producers in the greatness of the 


eet their passion from faith- 


pictures and the blind adoring faith of 
the public upon which the movies live. 
But the movies shy away from the other 
method of storming heaven, which is by 
works. That is left to the radical artist. 

The three most conspicuous movies 
of the moment are so patently 
ist” that the fact would hardly be worth 


“escap- 


mentioning if the escape were always a 
clean getaway. As Mr. Kenneth Burke 
has suggested in his stimulating Perma- 
nence and Change, we are all getting 
into the habit of using the words “es- 


cape blanket 
ment, like Red or Fascist or un-Ameri- 


mechanism” as a indict- 


can. To escape from certain situations 


is, as he says, a reasonable endeavor. 


[so] 


When we choose art or en rtainment 
as a method of escape, the question Es. 
cape to what? is also important. 

In the instance of The G Pastures 
the escape is into second-rate fantasy: 
neither the imagination nor thy physical 
beauty of Robert Edmond Jones’ set. 
tings of the stage version have been ap- 
proached in the movie and although the 
film has been rigorously kept simple, 
something of the honesty and fervor of 
the original is lacking. 
overwhelming 


Action in quantities 


out of Anthony Ad. 
by come the 
most spectacular of all adventure films 


has been mined 


which might hay 


VETS, 


if it had been made in the silent days 


when one did not care to whom any. 
thing happened, so long as it happened 
rapidly. In an effort to compress about 
into 


two-thirds of the book a picture 


which, as it is, runs twice as long as the 
average feature, the producers have. 
however, lost what the admirers of th 
n whom they 


Anthony is 


book found: a characte 


were interested. A lay-figure 


overshadowed by the saints and sinners 


of the story, but as the story begins with 
adultery and traverses three continents 
for adventure, it may serve. On_ the 
whole, Shakespeare has provi d to be a 


terial out 
Once the 


essentially 


better purveyor of the raw m 


of which scenarios are mad 


tedious processions and_ thi 
over-claborated and falsified love-mak- 
ing are behind you, Romeo and Juliet 


becomes a melodrama. of feud in 


which two hapless young people ar 
caught, and from the moment the par- 
ents of Juliet prepare to marry her to 
Paris, even all the shiftings of the plot, 
the miraculous potion and the lost letter, 
take on ; 
movies come off well, in this bow to the 
Sard, because Mr. Cukor, the director, 


a good feeling of the lavish- 


i tragic tinge. Yes, indeed, the 


has given 
ness and pomp under which the blood- 


doing Miss 


a disservice by posing her in 


feud lay and, except for 
Shearer 
close-up next to a rococo pillar during 
most of the balcony scene, has handled 
his people well. 

As summer comes to an end, the great 
entertainments of the air are preparing 
but the feeling persists that sponsors and 
networks both are a little dissatisfied 
The sudden collapse of too many come- 
dians and the rise of the amateurs havi 


they seem to be 


bewildered them and 
groping for a new sort of entertainment 
So far they have developed nothing 
a clambake, a muix- 


clements: 


more definite than 


ture of the most successful 
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etches, music, gag-comedy. It is a 
catch-all about which there is always 
the difficulty that it may bore as many 
as it pleases; but it is still an experiment 
and something may come out of it. 
I have space only to explain the 
cryptic reference to the New York Cen- 
tral as producers of design. Actually the 
design was that of Henry Dreyfuss. 
Walter Dorwin Teague had earlier 
simplified the day 
coaches of the New Haven; and in the 
Far West dozens of alterations in design 


and beautified 


have been made in long-distance trains, 
all resulting in comfort and none in the 
heavy, stolid ugliness of our ancient car- 
evs, Re-designing of trains began, 
naturally, with the engines, which had 
to be streamlined not because the word 
was fashionable, but because speed had 
the 


look upon pleasant lines, good materials, 


to be gained. Now traveller may 
cheerful colors. 

At Versailles, not far from the dainty 
dairy of the Queen, there is a vast stable 
of coaches, carriages, harness, and 
equipment. They are magnificent and 
some of the ornamental work is as deli- 
cate as the art of the jeweler or the 
Venetian gunsmith; I don’t suppose that 
in the gallery of the palace there are 
half a dozen paintings as interesting. 


And I have 


and carriages we are making now would 


an idea that the coaches 


be equally admired if they weren't so 
obviously for the use of the multitude. 


The Swede 


continued from page 3 
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quite such good football players as those 
on the team that was beating us. And 
whether we were trving or not wasn’t 
the point. It was simply that, for once, 
for the 
indeed 


circumstances were too much 
Swede. He could not admit this; 
he hardly recognized such 
And 
yond him and he could never admit, he 
must blame something that had life and 
sensibilities. He must blame us. 

We did not know this at the time. It 
was what he next said that put the first 
doubts of his greatness in our minds. His 


a situation. 


because circumstances were be- 


voice rose until it was fairly close to a 
spoke: 

and I’ll find out in this half who’s not 
trying! We may not win. but I’ll find 
out. I'll find out, all right! And I'll vank 
him out of the game! And those that 
aren’t trying, that are lying down, won't 


hysterical scream as he 


make the trip to California this season, 
by God!” 

Some part of us was faintly sickened 
and our spirits turned their heads, look- 
ing inwardly once more, sorrowful and 
repulsed. We had expected an appeal 
to glory and to all young honor and 
instead he threatened us with the pos- 
sibility of not making the last trip of 
the season to California. 

That was the first of the things. 

The second. fewer of us witnessed, 
but it was talked of much more than 
the first because this second thing was 
funny, we thought, the 
first thing had separately humiliated 
and shamed us by what we had thought 
and felt at the time; so that later we 
did not speak of it, thinking then that 
each of us alone had had the thought 


and because 


and no one else. 

There 
from Kansas named Lige 
was one of the few football players the 


was a good football player 


Banton, who 


Swede had ever taken an active dislike 
to. Banton was independent, quiet and 
halfback. The 
Swede didn’t like him and favored over 
him a flashy, dumb back named Drew, 
who was distantly related to the Swede. 
Neither Banton 
enough to be first string, but whenever 
them 


intelligent, and a fine 


nor Drew was good 


there was a chance for one of 
to be used in a game, the Swede favored 
Drew. It was the only time we had ever 
the Swede 


while we had been 


favoritism 
at the school and 


known to show 


we dismissed it as his only flaw. 
But Banton quit the squad. We saw 


him occasionally walking on the cam- 


pus, a solitary, stocky figure, and we 
were sorry for him and felt that the 
Swede should have given him a break 


and wondered if Banton could not have 
had faults as a player that were hidden 


from our eyes. 


In that same season of 1928 there 
were a number of fullbacks hurt and 
the team needed new ones so_ badly 


that the Swede tried out men from other 
positions at fullback. We needed full- 
backs so that the Swede 
asked Banton to come out and play 


badly even 
again. This happene d late one morning 
in early November. Banton was walking 
along one of the many diagonal paths 
that lace the campus and the Swede, 
coming along another, converging path, 
they walked side by side for a few steps 
before separating again. 

“You're fat, 
Swede said. 


ectting Banton,” the 


“That's right. Pretty soon be almost 
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as fat as you, Swede,” said Banton. 

That was all. They did not even look 
at each other. Some one had seen and 
heard what had happened as they met 
and it spread about the campus. We 
thought it funny 


and because it was the first time we had 


laughed because we 


ever heard of the Swede’s having been 
worsted in an exchange of words. But 
felt the 
concession to defeat and felt Banton’s 


behind it we Swede’s ready 
last and most bitter victory. And once 
more we felt that perhaps the Swede 
was not a great man. 

Then, playing Army, we were sup- 
posed to lose. They had a better team 
and a better record than we did. We 
held them, o-—o, at the half. In the 
dressing-room the Swede told the play- 
that Luke Murdoch, the 
school’s great hero, was dying ten years 
before, he had asked him, the Swede, 
to sore day ask one of the school’s foot- 
ball teams to win a game for him, Luke 
Murdoch. 


and 


ers when 


the Swede 
cluded, “this is that game. I want you 
to win this game for Luke Murdoch, 


men,” con- 


Pr 


for his memory 

Half-hysterical, the team went onto 
the field and beat Army, which they 
had 


ability. It was a great victorv and made 


no business doing, on form and 
us very happy and excited for a while, 
but a month later we began to smile 
a little scornful, re- 


Luke 


Murdoch had been unconscious or de- 


thinly and become 


membering this incident; for 
lirious most of the time on his death-bed, 
had it. 


nize no one, but had spoken only of 


the real story and could recog- 


old games, or girls, and called signals 
sharply into the night which was set- 
tling all about him. 

So by 


captain we 


the first 
actually 
the years, 


three things 


had 


died in our minds . 


great 
known 
the 
months, mustering and baying like the 


evel 


wolf-pack, running him to earth, the 
first of many who would so meet their 
death in us. 

And this is the truth, although 
have 


a lot 
of people the 
Swede died, that this happened to them. 
And the whole truth is that when the 


forgotten, since 


Swede died, three vears later, we cried 
like children, although most of us had 
more, 


not scen him for a year or some 


of us disliked him or were amused by 
and a few hated him. But all of us 

that 
the heart having a longer memory than 


him 


cried first day of his long death, 


the mind. 





The Campaign ... Stalin. ..a Free Press... 


Each month the Scribner spectator. Edwin C. Hill, comments on the news — 


by EDWIN C. HILL 


news that is often world-changing, sometimes unimportant, always interesting 


INTERNATIONAL 


He 1s personally popular 


r was) Martin Mahoney. earnest 
Cleveland Democrat, who remarked 
to my grandfather, ardent Blaine Re- 


that the 
Maine was a so-and-so net. Whereupon 


publican, gentleman from 
my grandfather smote Mr. Mahoney on 
the chin and knocked him down a whole 
flight of stairs in the Knights of Pythias 
hall. 

Exactly thirty minutes later (the time 
it took Mr. Mahoney to get his general 
bearings) my grandfather’s house was 
being besieged by the indignant Democ- 
racy of the locality. My grandfather sat 
grimly near the locked and barred front 
Colt that 


since siege of 


door, caressing a revolver 
hadn’t fired the 
Richmond, and my grandmother and 
a flock of aunts were piling sticks of 


been 


stovewood near the living room stove 


for use as weapons of defense if the 
enemy came to close quarters. 

As it turned out, there were no casual- 
tics on either side, and the besieging 
force dissipated itself with low growls 
for the despised Blaine and anything 


Republican 


used to be in this country before we 


that’s the way politics 


got so darned polite about it. All across 
and up and down the country, in every 
hamlet, village, town and city, Presi- 
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dential campaigns were hot stuff. They 
fired the blood. Men 
called other 
punches with gay abandon. 


and women, too 


each names, and traded 

The rival candidate was a low-down 
pup and no two ways about it. He was 
secret drinker and to 


known to be a 


be having an affair with the wife of 
his best friend. They didn’t even bother 
with whispering campaigns in_ those 
sad, bad, glad old days. They blurted 
it right out. The things people said 


Cleveland he 


in 1892 would bring the blush of shame 


about Grove when ran 


to a tabloid columnist today. And the 
at Warren Hard- 


was pretty 


dirt that was thrown 


ing in the 1920 campaign 


foul indeed. But not any more, it seems. 
Here we are deep in September and 
the campaign to date has been as excit- 
ing as a beaker of coca-cola. What’s the 
matter with Kansas, anyway? Perhaps 
you can’t expect the man in office, the 
President, to go running out and take 
a sock at the man who’s after his job. 
gut you can expect it from the othe 
chap. Jim Farley did his best to start 
a shindy, and Jim can be pretty nasty 
but then 


he backed up and shut up, called off, 


when he sets his mind to it 


apparently. That red-haired chap who’s 
running Landon’s campaign, John 
Hamilton, has harrowed the New Deal- 
ers some and, as he goes ripping around 
the country, furnishes about the only 
kick there is to the campaign. But he’s 
ili alone. There isn’t a first-class spell- 
binder on the landscape anywhere. 
Perhaps the battle will warm up, 
October. 


matter for serious alarm. It will suggest 


come otherwise it will be a 
that something has happened to the 
good, old-fashioned American spirit; it 


will suggest that we have grown sissified. 


Election Day is quite a long way off, 
and a lot can happen in a few weeks. It 
was Blaine who lost the Presidency in 
exactly three seconds, with that suicidal 
remark about 


Rebellion.” 


twenty-four 


and 
Justice Hughes lost it in 
Venice, 


“Rum. Romanism 


hours, when. in 


Hl much @ 
California, he neglected to call 
Hiram Johnson who oppu 
the same hotel. It doesn’t take dynamit 
long to go off, and when it do 
off the effect is frequently spectacu 
and disastrous. 

At present writing Mr. Roosevelt 
scems definitely in the lead. That 
the general trend of all reports coming 
in. There can hardly be any questio 
of his strength on the Pacific Coast 
in the South and pretty nerally west 
of the Mississippi. As it looks now, New 
England is lost to him, and doz 
states of consequence in the elector 
column are debatabl eround New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, pat 


ticularly. 

The Democrats still cherish the illu- 
sion that they can carry Pennsylvani 
sceminely the fact that 
ire whole regions of the Keyston 


unaware of 
there ; 
State where there is always open seasot 
on Jeffersonians, where they are hunted 


with dogs. No, in spite of young Gov- 


ernor Earle and his hot impetuosity 
in spite of New Deal largess Penn- 
sylvania will be in’ the Republica 
column as usual, along with New Eng 
land, Wisconsin, Michigan and oth 
old friends. Mr. Roosevelt m 
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Protect Teeth... 
for Health 


“No one can see where that tooth 
is filled, Ruth. But we wouldn't 


have had so much trouble if you 









had been here six months ago.” 








CFP Ea TH depends a good deal upon 
sound teeth. While your daughter is 
growing into womanhood or your son into 
manhood, during the critical adolescent 
years, your family physician is an invaluable 
health counsellor. But, he must have an able 
ally —your dentist. 


Good teeth do not just happen. They are 
living parts of the body built by food. They 
need the elements contained in eggs, milk, 
meats, green vegetables, fruits and cereals, 
but in addition they should be cared for 
regularly because, unlike most other parts 
of the body, they cannot heal themselves 
when injured. Besides brushing your teeth 
caretully at least twice a day, choose some 
hard and “crunchy” foods that give the 
teeth and gums real work to do. 

If you would save a great deal of needless 
trouble and expense, have your children 
visit the dentist every six months in order 
that small cavities, of which they are un- 





aware, may be discovered and treated before 
they can do any real damage. The dentist 
will also encourage systematic and correct 
toothbrushing in order to lay a foundation 
for lasting health habits. 


Sometimes teeth need to be examined from 
the inside as well as from the outside. A 
tooth which looks sound and which has 
neither ached nor shown decay may yet 
hide unsuspected infection. With X-ray 
photographs your dentist can discover 
whether or not you have any tooth infected 
at the root which needs treatment. 


A diseased tooth is a menace to health. 
Poison from it may damage vital organs; 
may cause eye, ear, nerve, joint cr digestive 
trouble, or any one of a long list cf serious 
ailments. Write for the Metropolitan's free 
booklet, ““Good Teeth,” which tells many 
things that you should know about the care 
of your teeth and gums. Address Booklet 
Department 1036S, 








n- Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 


| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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What a bloody business goes on in Spain, a business which can settle nothing, solve nothing 


and must go on for months and maybe years. 


The world will be fortunate indeed if the clashing 


interests do not explode a general European war. That is, indeed, the worst peril of the times. 


Hitler and Mussolini will not tolerate another Communist state in Europe. 
and too much. If the rebellion fails and Spain goes Communist, it ts 


would follow, and then the fat would be in the fire. 


forces symbolized by the 


or the other must perish and in bloody violence. 


win — will win—if these trends con- 
tinue, but it won’t be a walk-over. He'll 
know he’s been in a fight. 

The inside political dope is that 
General Farley has lost a lot of his 
bounding exultation and has taken his 
coat off. The same information has it 
that Emil Hurja, statistical wizard of 
the New Deal. the high 
command that it had better watch its 
step. The further fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political strategists have called in 
to help Mr. Roosevelt the very man 
that Mr. Roosevelt chased out of office 
as Mayor of New York, Jimmy Walker, 


means something to people who know 


has warned 


what politics are all about. 

As things stand right now, some six 
weeks from election day, the President 
i favorite to succeed 


is a seven-to-five 
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names Communism and Fascism. 


Russia is enough 
even money that France 
Spain today is the bull ring of the new giant 


There 


is no reconciling them. One 


odds in 
that 


Landon is personally popular, that the 


himself. Those are the closest 


twenty years. There’s no doubt 


“build up” in his case — spreading thi 
belief everywhere that he is the good, 
old-fashioned, straightforward, simple, 
American, 


warm-hearted, industrious 


with nothing funny or foreign about 
him —has undoubtedly been effective. 
There’s also little doubt that the 


President’s popularity has declined ap- 
preciably from what it was four years 
The 
has dropped far enough to spell defeat. 
His 
pronounced revival of industry and busi- 


ago. only question is whether it 


great sources of strength are the 
ness, the tremendous expenditures the 
government is making for public works 
and for relief generally, and the widely 
scattered belief that he did a fine job 


alter 
and that you can’t blame 


for at least a yeal king Office. 


m for some 


of the crazy performances of the pri 


fessors. His weaknesses are to be found 


in the resentful hostility of big busine 
generally — the feeling among the _ 


tains of large industries that the Pres. 
dent doesn’t like big business and » ans 
to whittle it down to little bie 
before he is through: the eToOw} ap- 
prehension in most everybody « ith a 
nickel’s worth of brain that ve're 


spending far too much money, ar, the 
undoubtedly increasing impressio~ tha: 
we are swinging too far to the k fo, 
a real democracy. 

The great weakness of the Renybjj. 
can campaign at the outset was th ‘jj. 


exactly how 


tackle 
solve the very problems that have 
Mr. Roosevelt these 
Brother Landon is beginning to talk 


ure to define Pres tent 


Ht 


Landon would and attem 4 


iced 
four years. But 
right out in meeting. The President js 
probably stronger with the labor ¢ Oups 
and he may b 
stronger with the farmers, though t >re’s 


than his opponent, 
no way of telling that. 

A lot of questions like these w.. be 
answered on election day, and we'll also 
find out something of tremendou, in- 


terest, I think. And that 


have bec on 


just ‘ow 
radical we under few 
Deal inspiration. For, after all, that is 
this 
battle 


forces of the country 


what campaign is turning out t 


be, a between th conservative 
and the radical 
forces. The result may affect our — es 


and fortunes for many a year to vr 


Inventors All 


The King of 
a bar at Dubrovnik, Jugoslavia, ana 
for a shaker, Dalmatian liquer, Di’ 


England steps * to 


tian champagne, olives, and lemon 
Taking two jiggers of the liquer v0 
jiggers of the champagne, a litt 
and some charged water, he mixes 
all together, shakes strenuously a 
minute, and a new cocktail is bui" 
The cocktail, if you take the w 
Doctor Yandell Henderson, pr " 
Yale, » 0 


ae ; 
some respects the most pernicious 4 


of applied psychology at 


murderous of all alcoholic drinks.” — 4 
of us don’t take his word for it. lh. 4 
we take the cocktail and it cannot ® 
denied that after one or two Da ’ 
or Martinis, know what the 


meant with, “Oh, death, where 1s thy 


we 


sting?” 

A few years ago the Liquor Com- 
mission of England went on record 
against the cocktail, noting with appre- 


hension the growth of the cockta‘l habit 
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fice. 
some 
pro- 
Ound 
Ness 
Cap- 
resi. 


ans 


meee 














younger people of both sexes. 


among 
But to the defense rose Harry Crad- 


dock, American-born expert mixer of 
the famous Savoy Bar. Said Harry: 
“There is medical testimony that one 
co Ltail, properly mixed, is the finest 
ry tizel known.” 

bs ts an ancient dispute as to where 
th vocktail originated. Almost every 
rv on the face of the globe claims 
th edit. It may be difficult for those 
aim it to be an American drink 
to t behind the official rec ords of the 
fn ch Academy of Medicine which 
h: :pproved the findings of a scholar 
wl said that the drink was one thing 
tha the Americans did not invent. The 


ver. name, he contended, came from 
th French “cocquetel” and the bever- 


¢ had been 


de 


a popular one for cen- 
tu ‘sin the hills of Burgundy. 

, to the American claims, there is 
the quotation from Washington Irving 


Horse man and cocl tail mixe) 


a complete 
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who, in 1809, spoke of “those recondite 
cock-tail, 
sherry-cobbler.” James Fenimore Coop- 
er in his novel The Spy said that the 
cocktail 
Betty Flanagan, who ran a 
Westchester County, New York, during 
“Betty had 
the merit of being the inventor of that 


beverages, stone-fence and 


was invented by the widow, 


tavern in 
the Revolution. He wrote: 


beverage which is so well known, at 
the present hour, to all people who 


make a 


commercial and political capitals of this 


winter’s march between the 


great state, and which is distinguished 


by the name of ‘cocktail.’” Betty’s 
concoction, so the legend goes (and 
Westchester is full of legends), was a 
drink of extraordinary potency, into 


which as the finishing touch the tail 
feather of a barnyard fowl was thrust. 


“cocktail.” 


a vain creature and the 


Hence the name 

The cock is 
drink named after his tail has an appeal 
to the vanity of men. Be he poet, pe asant 
or king, a man is privileged to invent 
one and name it after himself, his friend 
little 
and a little fruit and 


or his native city. Give a man a 
liquor, a little ice, 


hell come up proudly with a new cock- 


tail, even as the elder J. P. Morgan 
invented the name ‘“Alamagoozlum” 
and Edward VIII invented the still 


nameless potion from Dalmatia. 


Word Gunnery 


John Edgar Hoover, boss of the 
G-men, tells me with honest pride that 
his collection of criminal fingerprints 
has now grown to 6,000,000 and more. 
A great lad, John Edgar, and his quick- 
and account- 


they 


shooting lawvers 


The list of public 


young 


ants. enemies 


have tucked away is longer than your 


arm. Hoover and the G-men believe 


in putting all their yeggs in one basket. 
Down in the sub-cellar, sound-proof 


gallery under the Department of Jus- 


tice in Washington, the fledgling G-men 
blaze away at a paper target, the sem- 
form. They shoot 


hblance of a human 


with Thompson sub-machine guns, 
ugliest and deadliest of killing machines. 


The 


slung at the side. sighted with two hands, 


guns are about 20 inches long. 


rather than the eye, as one would spray 
a stream from a garden hose. 

At the gunner’s side are electric push 
buttons by which the suspended paper 
torso, that of a singularly harmless look- 
ing citizen, may be moved forward or 
backward, lengthening or shortening the 
range. 

The gunners wear cotton in their ears. 


look like 


many of them are. 


Chey voung collegians and 


They are qui k. deft, 





His 


’ 
collection LTOWS 


jin ge rprint 


and increasingly expert, as they 
bullet holes, 
plunking pictures of vital organs on thi 
Here’s a 


simplification and objectification of the 


cager, 


filagree the target with 


paper lay-figure. cratifying 
crime war. So much for that. 

In a study overlooking an old Green- 
wich Village backyard, Will Irwin, au- 
thor, engages in word gunnery. His rat- 
a-tat-tat on the typewriter is paced like 
the machine gun bullets of the G-men. 
His book Propagar da in the News links 
up with doings of Mr. Hoover’s G-men. 
I think the machine 
gunners and the word gunners ought 
better. The 


For definite reasons, 
to understand each other 
them are shooting at the same 
Here’s the idea. 

Phe opening chapters of Will Irwin’s 


best ol 
target. 


book are, first, a fine, explicit, historical 


study of how we established freedom 


of the press in America, and got it into 
the bill of rights, and secondly, showing 
that 


country is the measure of 


the degree of democracy in any 
its freedom 
of the press. Never under an autocracy 
were there free newspapers, and demo- 
cratic institutions can exist nowhere 
without free and absolute right to pub- 
lish 
courts. 


Mr. 


sharply 


without stay by governments or 


Irwin’s book is the first clear, 


definitive, historically docu- 
mented study of this all-important sub- 
ject this writer has seen. It should bk 
required for reading by all those who 
talk loosely of 


government. But to point it up clearly 


some extremist form of 
it is necessary to refer to one more word 
cunner. Martin Mooney, reporter, wrote 

book called Crime Incorporated. In 
this book, Mr. Mooney 


filtration of the crime 


shows the in- 
virus into th 
life. It is a 
startling revelation of how criminality 


blood-stream of civi 


). 
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Panama Canal 
The Empress takes her guests around the world with 


a royal hospitality. Her broad decks, her tennis and 
squash courts, her swimming pools and gymnasiums 


are yours for four glorious months. 


sched 





Port after port will pass in review, lending thrills and glamour to the 
royal entertainment. Yet, as each one fades astern, it is the Empress 
herself that becomes your unceasing delight—her gay dinners, her 


“command performances,” her gracious indulgence for every wish. 








TWICE THE SIZE OF ANY OTHER 












of Brit 


1 
inciudl 


ain! Fa 


ton, Montreal, 


Even ashore, for days at a time, Empress hospitality holds sw 


up to Peiping. Special motors and rickshaws will do y« 
for guests of the Empress travel in the f royalty 


wi 
wk. 4 
Lteell 


SF 


ways ¢ 








STRAITS 
SIAM 

JAVA 

BAL! 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


What thrills the world has in store when you go with the Empress 


res start at $2300 (apartments with bath from 


ng standard shore programme. Secure itineraries and fare 


ules from YOUROWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: NewY ork, 


Boston, Chicago, Philade Iphia, San Francisco, St 


Louis, Washit 


33 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


EupressBritain 
WORLD CRUISE 


FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 9-125 DAYS 


Comadian Pacific 





WORLD CRUISE SHIP 








private trains will whisk you hundreds of miles into Indi Jay 
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shades into supposedly respec table poli- 
tics and economics. 

Will Irwin and Martin Mooney are 
shooting at public encemics just as defi- 
nitely as the G-men. Words and bullets 
are the only two kinds of effective am- 
munition in the world today. J. Edgi 
Hoover is thoroughly aware of the 
fact that his new and effective scientific 
crime detection techniques, his arsenal 
and his G-men are 
to win over the criminals. Mr. Hoover 


not suflicient alone 


has repeatedly emphasized the urgent 
need of public understanding and co- 
operation if we are to have thoroughly 
eflicient law enforcement. 

In this effort he has enlisted the co- 
operation of a large proportion of the 
police departments of the country. Ilis 
bureau has made amazing progress in 
unifying systems of crime recording, 
this being a highly important detail of 
the work. For the first time, it is now 
crime to work 


possible for students of 


with dependable records and statistics 
Mr. Hoover confirms Martin Mooney’s 
finding that the most dangerous zones 
of focal the 


ecrm breeds, are the domains o 


infection, where crime 


f venal 


politicians and lawyers. Couragcous 
newspapers have done about the only, 
effective blasting against these crime 
nurseries. 

Just now, America is intent on saving 


1 There 


and renovating its democracy. 
without 


would be no democracy free 
newspapers. The encroachment of gov 
ermments on individuals, observable all 
over the world, threatens the free press. 
]. Edgar Hoover urges America to think 
straight as well as shoot straight. That's 
where a free press comes in. ‘| he news 
papers can’t do their job if they ar 
hamstrung by the government they try 


to serve. 


The Man of Steel 
The proletariat has a way of purging 
itself every now and then. The peopl 


must open their own veins occasion- 
ally to clear their heads. That’s the 
way it’s been in Russia, with a group 
of “Old Bolshevists.” The verv fellows 


who helped Lenin and our New York 
East Side product. Trotzky, to seize 
Russia confessed their cuilt of conspir- 
ing to murder Joseph Stalin not only 
willingly but eagerly. kind of 
psychopathic exaltation. 

And so over in the Kremlin. that dark 
pile of tragedy and cruclty, the Dictator 
called for the firing squads. 


with a 


No doubt dictators want to be benev- 
Mussolini 
self in the role of little 
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olent fellows. 


him- 


Hitler 


fan i s 


father. 


plumes when the people salute him as 
refuge strength. And 
that Kemal 


Pasha, can unbend and play a fine game 


their and their 


even iron-faced fellow, 
of poker. But they can be as merciless 
as tigers when their lives are threatened. 

I suppose that hundreds have gone 
to the firing squads for attempts to 
translate I] Duce to a doubtless better 
We Der Fuhrer 


did one swift night some months ago 


world. know what 
in Germany. And now Stalin. Joseph 
Stalin, the Man of Steel. 

In the hollow of his hand, he holds 
the lives of two hundred million people. 


Thousands have dicd at the nod of his 


head, at the negligent gesture of his 
finger. This man who lives in_ the 
euarded seclusion of a village casts an 
ominous shadow across the face of the 
world. Born in misery and darkness, 
he drives his people on, to what fate 
no man knows. Who 1S he. this cold 
Cesar of the twentieth century? 

He was first heard of when he was 


] 


a frowning, glowering youth back in 


1905. Ile took part in the unsuccessful 


revolution of that year. He pillaged, 
looted and threw bombs. Once. when 
bombs hurled Cossack guards into a 


struggling, bleeding mass, he snatched 
up three hundred thousand rubles con- 
Tiflis bank and got away. 


but the 


signed to a 
THe 


cause, 


robbed not for himself for 


All those rubles went straight to 


his leader, Nicolai Lenin. Money scems 





While 
best kno: 
mentator, he has long held high 


the newspaper field. For twenty years he 


EDWIN C. HILL is perhaps 
cnasa radio a? d new sreet com- 


; 
rannk in 


Cas one of the top writers } The New 
York Sun. Mr. Hill’s articles will ap- 
fre 7? eight t mes dw ng thr ( rp? no 


twelve months. the editors 217 
free hand in his r hie Ce of sub ect matter 


and mn the 


ng hima 


expression of h § opinions, 
d 





the or- 
life. 


Neither then nor now. Today, after a 


to mean nothing to him, nor 
dinary comforts and luxuries of 


lifetime of privation, hunger, danger, 


and the struggle for power, he could 


command every luxury his 

could provide. But he isn’t interested 
not Stalin. 

arrested 


Russian 


times he escaped and the sixth time he 


country 


was 


He 


dreaded 


the 
Five 


six times by 


secret police. 
was liberated by the revolution of 1917. 
The police wanted to hang him. But 
He his 
darker deeds with a skill that the police 
could 


he was too subtle. concealed 


Lenin began to 
But 
the astute Lenin perceived the craving 
the heart of 


not penctrate. 


make good use of him. not even 
for power gnawing in 
Joseph Stalin. 

He reached out quietly for the lines 
that controlled the Bolshevik machine 
Swagegering Trotsky got the headlines. 
but it was Stalin, sitting like a spider 
in the center of his web, who slowls 
and surely accumulated power. 

When flash of 
insight came to him, such as often visits 
a thread to this 
world. He branded Stalin as 


who 


Lenin lay dying, a 
souls that cling only by 
a ruthless 
man would eventually ruin. th 
party. But it was too late even for the 
Lenin to halt this su- 


dying words of 


preme tyrant. 

Trotzky, Kamanev and Zinoviev plot- 
ted and schemed, with cunning eyes 
on each other. Stalin, sure of his grip, 
climinated them one by one. Suspicious, 
and resentful, the faintest opposition 
brings exile, prison or death. He lives 


Mosc ow. The 


house is heavily guarded. Armed guards 


in Gorky. a suburb of 


precede and follow his automobile. 
Undoubtedly, Joseph Stalin feels that 
he is the last of the Bolshevik masters. 
His speeches are dry and monotonous 
He's 


If he has any thoughts on literature o1 


no financial or economic genius. 
music or any of the other arts, he keeps 
them to himself. He lives in complet 
his 


Sc ¢ ond 


thirtv-two-vear-old 
their thre 
children. He gives his confidence to no 


drink or gam- 


isolation with 


wife his and 


one. smokes, but doesn’t 
ble. and is said to hold women in abso- 
: 

jute contempt. 

fiftv-four, sturdy and of 
He 


boots and rough peasant garb. He makes 


He is now 


the peasant type. goes about in 
a complete mystery of his life. I have 
an idea that rivers of blood will run and 
the map of the Eastern world, at least 
be torn to pieces, before the career of 
this man Stalin runs its course — before 
the last sands of his violent life drop 


into the glass 
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The Magic that Won a Realm 


by CARLETON 


BEALS 


Pulque is the beer of the common people in Mexico, and Don Xavier thinks 


it the best drink in the world. Have not all his children thrived on it? 


most marvelous serpent 


I Santa Cec ilia, near Mexico City, is 


one of th 
walls in all Mexico. The place is rich in 
monuments of ancient empire, but prob- 
ably richer still in vivid human beings 
who know how to live. 

One of them is my 
Xavier, Indian proprietor of a 
the center of the town. Don Navier al- 
wavs killed the fatted calf for me and 
when I 


fat friend, Don 


store in 


whomever I brought along 
visited him. Pounds and pounds ol bar- 
becued meat would be served up, and 
beakers of fresh milk-white pulque . 

the beer of the common people. 


Don Xavier other Mexican 


friends always were offended if Ameri- 


and my 


can visitors declined the pulque and the 
foods he loved to serve up . though 
such refusal would never diminish his 
open-handed hospitality. Was not pul- 
que the best, the richest drink in the 
world? Had not his children thrived 
on it? 

So, it was only after some hesitation 
that I had agreed to take my friends, 
the Lodges, out to Santa Cecilia to see 
the monuments, the countryside, and its 
life. Harry Lode 
folk 


about the dilemma of 


and his wife are fine 


indeed, though unduly worried 
modern society 
and somewhat on the solemn side. But 
they promised me on bended knee that 
they would eat and drink Mexican, if it 
killed them. I said it wouldn't. 

The trip always made a delightful ex- 
pedition. From a little whitewashed sta- 
tion on the north edge of Mexico City. 
the gasoline car rattled out through the 
upland meadows. and in less than half 
an hour we wert in the town of Tena 
yuca, not far from Santa Cecilia, exam- 
ining the pyramids. 

The Tenayuca pyramid is not larg: 
although superimposed on two other 
pyramids of earlier ages, the last prob- 
ably built by the Aztecs. 


depict Tenayuca as one of the localities 


Their cod cs 


where they tarried on their long migra- 
tion before hacking their way into the 
Anahuac valley proper to found Mexico 
City in 1325. 

It was a beautiful day with a polished 
turquoise sky, held up by the pillars of 
the truncated volcanoes which ring the 


lofty valley. To the east, the snow-tipped 


volcanoes rose up like great entrance 
columns. Due south, the blue bulk of 
Ajusco lifted up like a_ prehistoric 


dinosaurus. 

We climbed to the crown of the pyra- 
mid and gazed down on the green mead- 
ows and criss-cross maguey fields and the 


little village of flat roofs, thatch and red 


tile. 

Directly at our feet stretched the most 
marvelous serpent wall in Mexico. The 
fat coils were of masonry: the heads 


were of carved stone, with gaping jaws 





lo delight the wayfare) 
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eye 


and dreadful-looking teeth. In the danc- 
the 
to life and writhe. It 


ing heat-waves, fantastic creature 


seemed to come 
was not difficult to imagine some ancient 
feathered ruler seated there below on his 
with his fear-inspiring pha- 


dais, and 


lanxes of grinning reptiles, lording it 
over his awe-stricken multitudes. 

By the time we turned into the twisted 
of Santa Cecilia, we 
Beyond the 


church and a roadside shrine, 


narrow cactus lan 
were perspiring slightly. 
little blu 
decorated with faded paper flowers in a 
land of perpetual flowers, we reached 
the tiny plain pyramid set in a grove of 
castor-bean, pepper, and colorin trees. 
Except for the platform and some an- 


cient skulls, the pyramid was very much 


like that of Cestus. which stands in 
Rome near the grave of Keats. 
We then returned to Don Navier’s 


1 oluc a 


‘On the road to 





Boatman, Nochimilco fioating 


store in the center of the town. He 
rushed around from behind the counter, 
where he had been talking in Aztec to a 
customer, and seized us joyously by the 
then bellowed at the women folk 
feast. He was a bie Indian. 


brown 


hands, 
to prepare a 
i fat 
crinkled into laughter, under an unruly 
thatch of stiff black His 


body jiggled when he chuckled. 


with a face, perpetually 


hair. rotund 


As men go hereabouts, he is wealthy, 


for he has a 


adobe house . and 


big, if simple, rambling 


he owns about five 
thousand maguey plants which stragele 
up and over the adjacent rocky hills. 


Men are 


the sweet juice from the hollow centers 


busv in his fields, sucking out 
of the plants into long narrow gourds 
and bringing it to the Casa Grande in 
tight pig-skin bladders on the backs of 
patient burros. 
A change had 


been effec ted in his 





gardens, near Mevxi 


house. Hi 


and 


had turned one into a 
had 
whom he had found in Atzcaltenango 
Senorita Conchita Mondra 
blonde freckles. As 
walked away to look after 
with 


r xulte d 


wing 
school imported a teacher 
gon, a big 
buxom with 
from u 
big 
“Isn't she 


children, staring at us 

Don Xavier 

stupendous! The most beautiful creature 
a ai 

you ever clapped eves on! 


Holding 


pressed to his thick brown 


eyes, 


fingers and thumb com- 
lips. he flung 


a rapturous kiss into the cerulean infin- 
so hard-hearted toward 
te Hastilv. he added 

that education would save the country. 
leader of i 


As_ the 
j 


couldn’t stand aside 


itv. “But she is 


me. Such dignity 
his community, he 
from progress. 


“Ts it,” L inquired gravely, “your great 


interest in education and charitv for 


your interest in 


Little Shell?” 


your good neighbors o1 


Conchita ... ‘The 
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Ah, my friend,” he eur 
bad to kill two birds with « 


1 


The Lodges were ent l tic. 


hot?” 
They 
nd Sant 
Cecilia, and now with Don X vier, F 


were thrilled with Ten 


ivud¢ 
from thinking him merely us, they 
went into raptures about hi uique per. 
sonality and charm. 

The feast was now Hugi 
peared, 


Lodgy N 


r pulqui 


jarros of foaming pulqu 


Though obviously dismayed 
kept their word, and drank 1 


Chey soon realized that it not only 


necessary to drink it, but to tell Do 
Navier over and ove1 again | marvel. 
ous his pulque \ 
He was more amazed tl Lodors 
ldn’ spe al ' . | +] : 
couldn t speak Span h tl hey had 


been to learn that he also OKE 


Aztec. 
He had never met anybody who couldn't 
speak Aztec or Spanish. He ke 
translating 
that the 
he heard expres 
Drink!” he k 
aloft 


you can’t help speaking Spanish.” And 


t me busy 
It seemed incredib] 
English 
ed h cit 


] 
pt exclaimine 


to him 
unintelligibl phrases 
“Drink! 
holding his 
ar? “If you drink enough pulque. 
when they ca 
the \ had le rea _¢ 
he ro: reds yo" ! at the 


me out with t 
words 
short. stay, 
( fFic acy ol his Tri thod. 


“You see,” he said, “] 


vould do it.’ 


I am not at all fond of 3ut it 
is the beer of the common people of tl 
central plateau of Mexico. For them it 
is the magical bever that opens all 
doors. The very babies d pulque 


And w { Xochitl, 


is It not with pulqu 


the peasant girl, won the heart of one of 
the Moctezumas and thereby became 
queen of the realm? Pul symbol 


of eood-fortune. of mira or occult 
powcr. 
: 
SS ae Mexico 


*\Lemories 
Bl CK Hen 
Golden 1 7 * 


Citv. “Wise Without Studs 9 
of the ] itt] 
Laid 


itiiere 


ig that adorn the Wher 
fought Demps the fir ! ray 
the Argentinian bruiser the \ The 
local crowds were deliriou th enthu 
siam. At the time, I t hing w 
little school in the poverty-stricker 


Ww The pa er ot the pul- 
d hastened to rep 


( olonia \ 
shop there h 


que 

the name of his establishment, even be- 
fore the final returns came in: “Firp 
Won,” and so it remained defiantly ! 


years. 
W he Nn 
Cec ilia 


Lodges and TI left Sant 


Don Xavier's affectionat 


the 


and 


l, “is it s9 











‘is it 89 Ona: facts ab Ol t al WHAT: \ kaleidoscopic play ground of 


t mountains, ocean, islands, desert, gardens, 


valleys, cities... orange groves, oil fields 


They 
S : & O U Tv Ii EK R N and other intriguing Los Angeles County 
vant a 4 industries ... Old Mexico and modern 


r. Far Holly wood eee CVCry outdoor sport you 


, they CA L i I ~O R N IA Se ular racing and “win- 


le per- 
WHERE: In cosmopolitan Los Angeles; 


Hug VA Cc A 1 ft O N or fascinating Hollywood; or pleasure 
eared 4 eee loving Pasadena, Santa Monica, Beverl; 
; Hills, Long Beach, Glendale, Pomona and 
other nearby cities. Accommodations for 
every budget, from flower-hidden bu 
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ulque, 
t eal esen emaet heoel 
only gallows to great resort hotels. 
| Don WHY: For more different ways to have 
arvel- fun than in any other place, visitors 
say. For escape from winter, work and 






worry, and the complete change of “tor 





eign” customs and subtropic trees, fruits, 





odges 
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had tlowers, climate, gaiety. 
Aztec a 
tee. HGW LONG: A week is enough; a life 
uldn’t time not too long. It's just overnight, 
» busy even from New York, by plane; 2!2 to 
» him 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or bus, 2 
ras weeks by steamer via Panama. 
rink! HOW MUCH: An ordinary vacation bud 
. get will do in this year round playground 
ie his ’ ; ; : 
necding no short-season peak prices 

que. , : ala 3 os 
| Costs here are 15 to 32%e less than the 
And average of 20 leading U.S. resorts. Travel 
three costs are lowest in history. 
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Basuto gir! 
Northern 


Trans t 
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A Mountain Pass in th 
Zwarte Bergen Rang 


HE famous “Garden Route” of 

South Africa includes Mossel 
Bay, a quaint Indian Ocean resort — 
glorious Montagu Pass, the “Wil- 
derness” (an unusual name for a 
region of transcendent beauty), pic- 
turesque Knysna, and George, called 
the “prettiest village on the face of 
the earth.” 


By rail or motor, the “Garden Route” 
is one of the world’s rarest scenic 


treats —gem-like villages that make | 


one long to live 
mountains, primeval forests. 


South Africa abounds in beauty and 
marvelous sightseeing, travel is com- 
fortable, the climate delightful, and 
the people are charmingly hospitable. 


And there’s a wonderful plus attrac- 
tion this fall—the big Empire Ex- 
hibition at Johannesburg, the “Golden 
City” — celebrating its Golden Jubilee 
and the marvelous progress of South 
Africa — Sept. 15, 1936-Jan. 15, 1937. 


mation from all 
leading travel 
and tourist =» Is 
agencies 





there, towering | 


| home-life are 


embraces, light puffy clouds were bil- 
lowing up in the southern sky—portent 
We 


and 


of an afternoon thunder shower. 
were almost too gorged to walk 
very mellow. We wound down the nar- 
row lanes and across country. In a little 
Indian town we bought native-blown 
ereen glassware that seemed to have 
caught the lacery of the foam of the sea, 
and then took refuge in a_ hospitable 
doorway from the flurry of the rain to 
wait for the bus for the city. By then 
the Lodges were holding hands tenderly, 
and thinking Mexico more than ever a 
wonderful place. 

It wasn’t the pulque. It the 
strange magic of this strange corner of 
the land still ruled by ancient gods and 
legends. Even without the pulque, they 


wouldn’t have escaped it. But somehow 


was 


it was not, now, something outside of 
them pleasurably experienced; the very 
sap of the land had flowed up through 
their veins, warming body and _ brain 

. all the peasant magic that had once 
won a realm. They will never escape that 
magic as long as they live. 

How many people have I known who, 
like the Lodges, were completely won 
away from their guidebooks by friendly 
contact with these unaffected, simple 
people. Americans are particularly at- 
tracted by the apparent lack of regimen- 
tation in their lives. But it is there just 
the same . . . a different kind from ours. 
They. too, are regimented, through ne- 
cessity, in matters of diet and in occupa- 
tion, for each town or place usually has 
its special foods and its special product 
for sale. But whereas we divide our life 
into compartments: work, play, religion, 
home; here religion, play, work, and 
closely interwoven, part 
of an integrated design. 

Often I have tried to buy things on 
the road from peasants going to market. 
Rarely will they sell, although they 
might have to walk a night and a day 
with a heavy load to get to their destina- 
tion. Something besides the profit motive 
was involved in their expeditions. Work, 
production, and sale comprised an inte- 
gral social cycle which provided in it- 
self a creative satisfaction quite apart 
from of worldly 
wealth. Going to market was not essen- 
tially a commercial matter, but rather 


any accumulation 


part of a functional whole, a social ne- 
cessitv for isolated people. 

On mv early morning walks, when I 
lived in Covoacan, I always bought two 
oranges from a woman on the edge of 
the plaza, who squatted under a triangle 
of matting and spread her wares neatly 
on a large board precariously balanced 
on the end of an apple-box. One day, 


because I was going to give - 


arty that 
evening, I offered to by r whole 
stock of about four dozen ges. She 


looked at me severely. 
“Here are your two orane 


’ , I always 
pick out two of the best on 


for you.” 


“But I want to buy all you h ive.” 

She flounced her wide skirts like an 
angry hen. 

“You can’t. Why, the very idea! What 


do you think I would do all the rest of 
the day with no oranges to 

hum n 
revealed in the course of 


I often reflect on the nature 


an ordinary 
day’s routine. If anyone can resist being 
attracted to these people, he is made of 
different stuff than I. Two incidents, 
taken at random out of many. will show 
what I mean. 

Once I was coming up from Central 
American railroad 
Das, Here 


and there it was desolate and dusty: else- 


America on the Pan 


along the coastal plain of Chi 


where it was dense with lush tropical 
vegetation. At Santa Rosa the late 


sun 
caught the faded sails of the fishing 
junks on the lagoons in vellow rays and 
converted them to golden satin floating 


on a golden sea. 
And 


flavored 


here it was I had cinnamon- 


chocolate, beaten up in a 


wooden cup in the prehistoric manner 
with a carved | stick linill 

twirled between brown fine: beaten 
and beaten toa creaming froth. In Aztec 


days it was bad etiquette to drink choco- 
late without froth on it: each euest was 


} 


provided with a moli the big- 


bosomed Indian woman who offered me 


the chocolate asked whether I would 
have it “with rings” or “without rings.” 
“What is the difference?” I asked. 


“Without rings it costs three centavos. 
With rings, 
“With rings,” 


At once, on to each of 


five centavos.” 

I said loftily 
the 
pulled on three or 


fingers of 
her two hands, shi 
four glistening rings with false jewels. As 
the beater rotated, it tinkled the 
up and 


rings, 
until the chocolate was foaming 
over the sides. 

I drank the same chocolate 
* But 


as I would 


have drunk “without rings. “with 
rings” I was automatically transformed 
into a gentleman and an aristocrat. Veb- 
len’s “theories of the leisure class” and 
pe nd on a 


“ostentatious waste” don’t de 


feudal or 


deep into the roots 


| 
age: they strike 


an industrial 
of human nature, 


from primitive times to our own 


And there was the one-lege d beggar 
near my house in Coyoacan. Every 
morning, I dropped five centavos into 
his battered sombrero. He was a jovial. 


if begrimed, individual, who always had 
some clever witticism. Then for a whole 
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The Taj Mahal 


HAS A NEXT-DOOR-RIVAL 


93 miles west of Agra is 
Fatehpur Sikri, most beau- 
tiful Moghul city in India. 
Visit the tomb of Saint 
Salim Chisti with its carved 
marble screens, delicate as 
lace. See the Pachisi Court 
where Emperors played hu- 
man chess! First Class tra- 
yel in India is inexpensive ; 
cool, comfortable Second 
Class is 50° less! English 
spoken everywhere. Come 
via Europe or the Orient. 
Information: Delhi House, 
38 E. 57th St., New York... 
or the better travel agents. 
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‘ARGOSY CRUISES 


w Cost, Informal, Folder G 
to cover mailing. 
Boston, Mass. Ken. (980 | 


Cargo Ships, Lo 
send 3c. 
24 Clarendon St., 








WORLD TOURS 


















NO. 1...$579.90 ue | 
(Combination of Classes) | 


The world to choose from, | 
@ la carte! One inclusive 
ticket, good for two years. 
Tour No. 1 goes to Japan, 
China, Malay 
India, the 
England. This, and the other 
five most popular 
described in 


Peninsula, 
Mediterranean, 


routes, 
special folder. 


See your own agent or Ca 
nadian Pacific. New York, 
344 Madison Ave., Chicago, 


Blvd.; San 
Geary St., 


71 E 
Francisco, 152 
and 38 other cities in the 


Jackson 


United States and Canada 
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month Was gone in the interior on a 


horseback trip. When I 
beamed with delight. As 


returned, his 
face usual | 
dropped five centavos into his hat. 

He fished it out and handed it back 
to mec. 

“You owe me a peso and sixty-five 
centavos,” he declared with solemn con 
viction. 

I paid. 

Indeed, in rural Mexico a white collar 
bank clerk from the States might snifl 
unhappy without his subway 
but life there has 
its reason and its rich compensation. 


and be 
and running hot water, 


TRAVEL NOTES 
South African trips are 
at a ten per-cent reduction 
notably 
Afri- 


» being offered 
this winter 
by several steamship companies 


American South 


Cunard and the 
can Line. 


During the Empire Exhibition, which 


coincides with Johannesburg’s Golden 
Jubilee, the South African Railways 
offer a twenty-five per-cent reduction 


on all ordinary fares to visitors arriving 
at any South African port before Janu- 
ary 5, 19937. 

You can arrange a Triangle 
the ten per-cent reduction through th« 


Trip at 


American South African Line from 
here to Europe to South Africa, and 
very soon a similar discount will bi 


| rips that sub 
. When 


available for Triangle 
stitute South America for Europe 


Buenos Aires on this latte: 


vou arrive 

cruise, you may cither proceed directly 
to the States by the Munson Line o 
the Furness Prince Line, or you may 


Valparaiso and return 


Panama Canal 


travel overland to 
to New York through the 
Line. 


Grace 


by the 
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NEW YORK 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 
*« NEW YORK CITY @W 
West 45th St. —just West of Sth Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay during your visit 


Within a very short walk of all 
theaters, smart shops and Radio 
I'wo blocks from Grand Cen 


tral Terminal. Quiet, refined atmos 
phere. Large rooms with high ceil 
All with private baths. Singk 
|} rooms, $3 up. Double rooms, $4 uy 
Suites, single, $5 up. Double, $4 up. 
Excellent restaurant and ‘dining 
room. Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 


City. 
| 
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You enjoy the friendly white 
ships of the Great White Fleet. You’ll 
like the excellent cuisine, staterooms 
that all face the sea, deck sports, or- 
chestras and gay parties . . . your fellow 
cruise passengers ...and the variety 
of interesting ports. 


18 DAYS $175 » JAMAICA, 


B. W. I., PANAMA CANAL and 3 
ports in COLOMBIA, SOUTH 
AMERICA. Every Saturday. 


a day and night in the 
Cana! and 


2 visits at Kingston; 
Canal Zone, opportunity to see 
Panama City; historic Cartagena; Puerto 
Colombia ‘time to visit Barranquilla); Santa 
Marta. Accommodations in room with private 
bath available for as little as 210 


Havana, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica. Time 

t Panam I ( ta Rica’s mountair 
Every 1 l 


17 DAYS . 
SW... Par 


$180 to 
I ( 1 


10, 11 and 13 DAYS. $125 and up 
to Hav Jamaic r Havar ind Jamaica 

ncluding ll expenses tel accommod 
tions and sightseeing. Weekly sailings 


from New York. No passports 
Superior accommodations only 
slightly higher 


Sailings 
nmecessary 


Other “Guest Cruises” to the West Indies and 
the Caribbean from New Orleans, Los An- 
geles Harbor, San Francisco 


Apply any authorized travel agency or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Pier 3, 
No. River, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
San Francisco 








Cruising the Avenue 


ay the word travel anywhere along 

the whisks the 
three-piece suit. 

Lord and Taylor has it in Petalwate 


Avenue and out 


—a specially processed material exclu- 
sive with them in the metropolitan area. 
Unbelievably light and warm, this fabric 
will take any amount of punishment 
in packing without a riffle. There’s a 
black outfit that’s a find in 
and good line. The topcoat 
swagger notched 
edged to the hem with Persian lamb. 


restraint 
boasts a 
back, tuxedo revers 
and raglan sleeves cleverly arrested by 
tucks at the that 
squared effect. Jacket features a_ belt, 
small round buttons that march straight 
up to meet the little round collar edged 
like the Skirt is 
gored. Wear it with a satin blouse, on 


shoulders to give 


topcoat in Persian. 
if you dote on sweaters as I do, top it 
occasionally with a white button-to-the- 
neck import that’s ribbed to the yoke 
with a green, hand-crocheted borde) 
along the closing and neck. The plain 
voke is worked by hand in a gay peas- 
anty design with wool and little bright 
bits. Sweater black 


eight 


wooden comes in 


and well as white 
ninety-five. The suit, eighty-nine fifty. 

And while you're still at Lord and 
Taylor’s have a look at their Rose Cuna 


knits. Guaranteed not to shrink, stretch, 


navy as 


sag, wrinkle, and warranted to wash. 


Iwo utterly simple styles good for 
sports, mornings on deck, and perfect 
for that motor trip. Inexpensive. 
Flaming leaves and crisp clean sun- 
shine cry for tweeds at any port of call. 


If the 


evitably 


wholesome, loosish cut, so in- 
linked the outfit, 
leaves you cold, turn your steps to Saks 
Fifth Avenue. You’ll delight in thei 
princess lines and the tweeds that go 


with tweed 


into them ripe colors, eye-compelling 
but never strident. in mixtures subtly 
flecked or blended. There’s a vintage 
with clear blue flecks, bodice closely 


fitted. a shaw! collar that slips smoothly 
to a double-button closing at the waist 
where the coat then begins its slow], 
widening swing descent to the hem-line. 
Gores do the trick. Eighty-five dollars. 
Picking accessories for these tweeds is 
charmed 


guaranteed you in a 


state that'll vanquish the gone summer 


to put 


feeling. 
And 


trim lines, there is Knox’s new 


while we’re on the subject of 


Prince 


Q4 


Albert. A six-button, double-breasted 
affair with wide notched lapels of black 
grosgrain against oxford cloth (finest 
ilpaca mixed with mohair and wool 
that tell me is both wrinkl 
wind Man-tailored and 
detailed the little 
breast pocket to the pleats flanking the 
vent back, and the all-important two 


at the 


they and 


prool. men- 


from handkerchief 


buttons that mark the waist line 
\ buy 


coat that’s dressy 


rear, at forty-five 


For 


yet practical 


cnough for trave!] 


nklin Simor 
and see the furred tu » of 7 
wool. Dyed squirrel ger Vy trims t 
tuxedo turn-back fron to rt 
meeting the Elizabetl type squirr 
collar. When the weather demands 
undo a concealed butto nd. presto + 
revers fold snugly over. In green. wh 
brown, and black ( hty-five doll 
Now back to tl three-piece { 


trimmed classi ou 


there and back nad ou cont 





Pigskin and subtly flecked tweed distinguish the tri go] th ar 

patch pockets and the three-button closing on the Fa } n§ 

scarf. Knox designed the felt hat th leather trim and sma é 

The suede and alligator monk-t y pe shoes are Tru-Poise {/] iter be haa 
B. Altman and Co., Fifth Ave 
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Shoes 
their brig 
with cost 
combinat 
there’s 5] 
pointers. 

You t 
crown h: 
no boon, 
wear the 
comfort, 
They’re | 
inch-and 
done up 
as excell 

It’s a | 
designer: 
details te 
yet brigl 
for insta 
a suede 
new stra 
silver da 
the foot 
sirable ul 
like blac 
leather t 
a Narrov 
Walk-Oy 
addict a 
quarter, 
line, anc 
high sue 

Frank 
shop on 

the § 
brag. kr 
look like 
For tl 
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Simo; 
Knob} 
IMs tl 
thr 


quin 


vith it at home It’s made up in every- 


thing from fleecy woolens, tweeds 
us l 

mixed or monotone) to the new nov- 
ty fabrics. Price thirty-five to your 
se limit. Favorite furs: wolf, rac- 


n. beaver, fox, badger, lynx. Places 
- too numerous to detail. But get- 


Mac y's 


a wo re 


buy: 
down to a single example: 
that comes in 


showed me ont 
nge of the new colors 
ite full, the sleeves generous, gracelul 


The topcoat s 


} 
nd they point with pride to the really 


fyll-furred fox collar. The 
with stitching about the 


Suit piv ket Is 


ardigan typé 
dges, trick pat h poe kets breast heiel , 
nd a belt and scarf comes with it. A'l 
for fifty-nine ninety-five. 

| I can’t leave Macy’s without drop 
un- 





=== ee 


titi ei 


ying a hint about the ll cape coats 
plaids but 


furred in plaids that are 
don’t shout themselves from port to 
sta’board. The de tid h ibic ( pe USCS the 


fabric diagonally to slenderizing advan- 
tage, the material is an import. It’s yours 
brown tones for forty-six 


n green oO! 


seventy-five. 

Shoes deserve reams this year with 
thei bright new ideas. their close tie-up 
with costume fashions. and their smart 
combinations of leathers jut 
a few practical 


and colors. 
there’s space for Just 
pointers. 

You tal! sylphs to whom the high 
crown hat and short full hem-line are 
no boon, and those of you who cannot 
wear the conventional heel with 
comfort, take Miller. 


They’re doing fine work there with the 


high 
vourselves to I. 
inch-and-three-quart« r to two-1ne h he ( ] 
done up in smart designs and detailed 
as excellently as their spikiest numbers 

It’s a black season they sav. and shoe 
designers have the jump on it with 
details to give it contrast or kee pit slick 


yet bright. There’s a J. J. Slater model, 


for instance, square to and heel with 
a suede vamp, patent back, and broad 
new strap that fastens with a slender 


hoe that hugs 


that highly de- 


silver dagger. For the 

the foot closely and has 
sirable up-in-the-front line sce the Julict- 
like black step-in with narrow patent 
walled last and 
a narrow lacing effect up the vamp at 
Walk-Over; and for the 1 
addict a new high arch model with calf 


leather trim, featuring 
Arch Preserver 
quarter, stitching to emphasize its trim 
line, and a two-button strap over the 
high suede vamp. 

Frank 


shop on the third floor of their building 


2 , 
srothers have a brand new 


the Sophistocrat. These shoes. they 
brag, know how to 


look like a five! 


For the trip that takes you from cold 
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make a size seven 





rm climates you'll do well to con- 


to W 

sider gabardine in combination with 
leathers. They come in various heel 
heights and stvles. Lest the woman who 
must have broader heel for w iking 
comfort feel that ve neglected her, let 
me say at this point that there is a dandy 
classic tie with a new tip treatment, 


stitched dressmaker detail, and the com- 
fort features of the Main Spring Arch 
shoe waiting for her. Calf with suede or 


calf with gabardine. 


My pet find of the month in a gift 
that must be practical yet very inexpen- 


sive is a moire silk utility bag to be 
had at the New York Exchanee fon 
Women's Work. At first sight it looks 
like tobacco pouch. “Zippei nd all 
Give it a slight tug and out comes a 
bag twelve inches by thirteen silk 
handles attached, zipper case (pouch- 


size) still clinging to its side. Recom- 


mended for pullman dressing rooms, but 


J can think of a hundred other uses. 
\ booty-case, for example, when you 
roam foreign curio shops. The price, 
one dollar and thirty-five cents. Then 
there’s a soft taffeta jewel case inner 


lined with chamois. One zipper and two 


snap pockets for rings, bracelets, neck- 


laces, and a generous space to pin 
brook hes. Closes qu t fl it to three 
by about seven inch packet. Three dol- 


ind a quarter. 
\t Saks 
plaid 


lare 
Fifth Avenue you must see 
steamer rugs 
of the 

In- 


the hand-loomed 


that fold into a pillow-size casé 


7 1 
p! d with hendt 


same loomed 


side the case there’s a taTeta s‘lk pillow 
too. Soft, luxurious, compact a spe- 
cial gift for that special person. Eigh- 


teen-fifty. 


The umbrella that tel scopes to a 
mere eleven inches 7s a gift. Dale’s (719 
Fifth Avenue have it and also an 


envelope purse made in England of 
Morocco leather that carries the um- 
brella in a neatly concealed separat 


The 


lined, equipped with change 


compartment. roomy, 


leathe: 
purse and mirror. Umbrella and purse 
five dollars each. Others at higher prices 


purse Is 


if you like. 

Helena Rubenstein’s new gift to th 
traveler is the Beautility Bag. Polished 
contrasting washabl 


fabricoid with 


tweed lining. The handk makes it easy 
to carry, and it can be opened flat, hung 


hook in your pullman or plane 


on a 
dressing room. Equipped with eight 
beauty essentials, and costs but three 


seventy-five. 


Soaps, s ichets, compacts are we lcome 


repeaters. Elizabeth Arden’s June Ge- 
ranium Guest soap (six to the box) is 
a natural for the traveler the small 


cakes solve the problem of taking or 


leaving partially used soap between 


stops, yet they are big enough not to 


be piceyunish, As for the sachets for 
the woman who is partial to violet, there 


is Lentheric’s box of three that will 
guarantee lingering memories. Less ro- 
mantic but a blessed gift is Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer’s tube of Foot Ice. It 
costs but forty-five cents, and should 


that scem too little in itself, package 
it with silk hose. 

If it’s a box or a basket you’re look- 
ing for, here are some temptations 
Schrafft’s Treasure Chest (illustrated 
filled with individually wrapped boxes, 
and jars varied to suit any 


on de« k. 


packages, 


occasions in staterooms ol 
White lacquer, brass corners, lock and 
key. Bittersweet 


and taffeta 


leaves. 


the 


berries, gay 


bright ribbon give it 
perfect autumnal touch. Comes in two 
sizes, four fifty and seven fiftv. For the 
convalescent, Park and Tilford puts out 
an irresistible basket with such surprises 
as the latest best seller, playing cards, 


puzzles, preserves too numerous to men- 


tion, drinking chocolate, jasmine tea, 


stout, and half a dozen other tempta- 


tions. Fifteen dollars. There are others 
less elaborate but no less intriguing for 


the Macv’s 


“oambling boxed 


smaller sums. For hearty, 


proposes | set-up 
for bon voyage that’s a sure-fire hit 


Keno, Chuck-a-luck. Mutuel. 


poker cards, and Inflatus. Six ninety- 


Parley 


seven. Or they'll make an assortment to 


your own specifications within the price 


range you name 
KATHERINE KEN1 
Ran of the dm ee ee ae eee 
” } ; 7 , has , a” 
New ) A A r } / 
hophi / T/ \ 
397 Fifth Avenue 
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A New Era for Music 


by RICHARD GILBERT 


11E science of storing sound has 


provided us not only with in- 
creased facilities for the diffusion of mu- 
sic. but it has also engendered a new 
and revolutionary conception of the na- 
ture of music and its function in relation 
to ourselves. 

It is rather startling to contemplate 
the immense scope of the phonograph’s 
recent conquest of music. There is no 
telling what new values in musical ap- 
preciation are imminent. Formerly the 
most difficult to approach of all me- 
diums of artistic expression, music, al- 
though invisible, has taken on the special 
properties of an “object.” Its acces- 
sibility is greatly enhanced. 

You may contemplate a madrigal or 
a symphony in the same manner as 
you view a painted landscape, a still- 
life, a printed page, a piece of sculpture. 
With the recorded works of nearly seven 


} 


hundred not counting those 


composers 





f oscanini, rehearsing the Philharmonic, as 


known only by popular pieces or dance 
tunes) to choose from, the possibilities 
of adventure in new worlds are prac- 
tically limitless. The present era, indeed, 
may come to be regarded as similar in 
historical significance to those which 
first benefited by the inventions of mu- 
sical notation and the printing press. 
Suppose the invention of the printing 


had 


also, the accumulation in iso- 


press been deferred until 1925. 
Imagine, 
lated libraries and muscums throughout 
the world of all literature, in manuscript 
form only, written up to that date. And 
let your perusal of this cloistered treas- 
ure be restricted to certain examples, to 


be 


perhaps, in the company of complete 


examined at specified hours, and, 
Strangers. 

In realitv, such a condition did exist 
for the searcher of musical riches up 
to a very short time ago. It is true, the 


freedom which electronically revived in- 


7 
cseon and photographed by one of ft 


struments for recordin: . 
reproduc. 


C 1S just as 
1 ~ 
ch Guten. 


ing sound confer upon 
epoch-making as_ that 
berg’s movable type ¢ to liter itur 
literature 
” . aj 
lhe microphone, thermioni: tube, and 
loudspeaker sped a phon: hic survey 
of all musical art —from | re the time 
Is Icumen In to the latest 
trajectory of Louis Arm ong’s unpre 
the end of 


surpri 


of Summer 


dictable trumpet whi 


decade assumes 


and, to 


most tyros, bewilderi: 


/roportions, 
been made 

Sto k-tak- 
thousands of records that 


Only quite recently has th 
an intelligent and systematic 
the 


have emanated with am: 


ing of 

regularity 
{ thirty-odd 
Europe and 


month after month from tl 
record companies of 
America. 

The Gramophone S|! 
dia of Re ride 1 Alu 
R. D. Darrell (with 
Lawrence Gilman), is r a musical 
atlas, a for those 
who would journey to musical 


ky Cc) lof é- 
] npil 
( ompiled by 


word by 


necessary Bac di KCI 
realms 


both remote and near. 


board covers will be found such a scone 
of musical creation as to use jek 
but the most vigilant informed 
listeners. The recorded 1 tory has so 
far outstripped the usual offerings of 


the concert hall, opera | ind radi 
is to demand an exclusive running com- 
mentary of its own 

While the mechanics involved in com- 
piling this huge volume 
what stressed 


Mr. Darrell’s editorial 
throughout in the 


cannot be dis- 
missed cursorily, must be 
is th 


cise ourse, 


value of 
running 
form of sketches marking each com- 


brief 


to listings of 


contribution, but 


notes rel: 


poser’s chief 
ble 


unusual o1 


valua iting 


not easily identified discs 
and both an imaginatively written pre- 
in identally by a text 


Mann’s The Mag 


face headed, 


from Thomas 
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HIGHER FIDELITY 
VICTOR RECORDS 


capture music exactly 


as heard by human ears 


Now comes the first Phonograph to reproduce 
Higher Fidelity Victor Records exactly as recorded! 


VERY ONE of your prized Victor Higher Fidelity 

Records can from now on yield new brilliance, new 
beauty! For when the orchestra played, or the soloist 
performed, there was impressed on these records every 
sound of the music, as minutely registered by Victor 
Higher Fidelity Recording as by the human ear. But the 
lack of an adequate reproducing instrument has until 
now kept you from hearing a// the music present on 
these Victor Higher Fidelity Records. 














But now, for the first time, you can hear Victor Higher 
Fidelity Records exactly as they were recorded! RCA 
Victor has perfected the first phonograph to reproduce 
every sound of Higher Fidelity Recording—the Higher 
Fidelity Electrola R-99. This Electrola frees every 
imprisoned sound on the record —intones with perfect 
naturalness such sounds as the triangle, the cymbal— 
all heard only dimly, if at all, before. 

A new Dynamic Amplifier retains the natural tonal 
balance of the original production, whether you place 
the volume at room level or concert hall pitch. The 
relative expansion of sound from ppp passages to crash- 
ing climaxes remains exact at any volume, for the first 
time in any reproducing instrument. 

Hear a concert of Victor Higher Fidelity Records 
on the Electrola R-99 at your dealer's. You'll hear music 
that in every way duplicates the original productions! 


ae 
(RIGHT) — Have the music 4 al 
you want when you want ‘ 
it. The RCA Victor Record 
Player converts any AC 
radio into an electric pho- 


h. In walnut only 


nograp 


t 
RCA VICTOR ELECTROLA R-99 HAS A FEATHER-TOUCH PICK-UP THAT $16.50, or in your choice 
PRESERVES YOUR RECORDS of red, white or black fin- 


ish for $18.50. 





The feather-touch pick-up rests in the record groove with only two 
fifths the weight of other pick-ups...saves your prized records indef- 


initely. Electrola R-99 also has the finest 12-inch speaker—the best motor 
ever developed—to insure constant record speed. It is the first phono- o 
graph in history with Higher Fidelity tone. It features a greatly improved 
dynamic amplifier—7 tubes—high frequency control —automatic stop 
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AT THE SIGN OF BEETHOVEN 





MUSICAL HEADQUARTERS 


MURRAY HILL 2-S100 


GSCHIRMs 


3 East 43rd St. 
NEW YORK 





A 
Our Monthly 
‘Record News" 
Sent Free on 
Request 
y 


The Record you want 1s 
available at Schirmer’s! Th 


most recent releases as well as the 


long established favorites of le: 
ing American and toreign come 
panies. . . . Our large, airy Au 
tion Rooms make Record sele« 
fionar al pleasure Mail Cr 
Ss receive prompt, accurate at 
tention . You can also make 
your own records in our Recor 1 


Ing Studio 











All Published Music 


In addition to our own famous 
. 

Schirm publications, our 

stocks inclu th isic of a 


¢ catalogs, Stat 


in which vou 


t 


Musical Instruments 


Visit our lepartment of Ban 
nd Orchestra Instruments. W 
ilso offer the most modern Pho 


nographs an Ra 


graph combinations. 


1O Phono 











BOOKS relating to 


Music and Musicians 
Our “Music Book Shop” 1s In- 
famous tor the 


of its 


ernationalls 
complete 
Books on any 


stocks of 


musical subje € 


ness 


Our Quarterly 

‘‘Book News’”’ 

Sent Free on 
Request 


<> 


“The Gist of Music’ 





G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd Street, N. Y. 
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modus 


Mouniain), and an exhaustive 
operandi. 

The 
sketches, aside from purely 
is frankly 


attempting to place each figure in the 


the longer 


historical 


general tone of 


considerations, critical. In 
vast panorama of musical history, Mr. 
Darre!}l 
the standard dictionaries and authorities 


has not leaned as heavily on 
as might be expected. He is deeply con- 
scious of music’s objectification through 
the phonograph, and he has listened 
to practically all of the important 
records he has listed, coming to some 
pertinent conclusions of his own. He 
“has occasionally permitted himself to 
voice 


held 


inadequate 


dissenting opinion to a widely 
lec Is 


or exagecrale d 


notion which he gives an 
idea of 
a composcr’s importance.” 

re governed by the 
the 


has worked, and, throughout. 


Briefly, his views a 


mass and nature of material with 


which he 
his guiding principle has been to show 


by text as well as by actual compilation 


the immensity of the sCOpet of music. 


f 


and the intluence of the phonograph in 


liberating our present mus‘cal culture 


from “its pitifully circumscribed range 


of interest,” and in calling attention to 
“its failure to pay more than lip service 
» catholicity.” 
In this respect both Mr. Darrell anc 
his enterprising sponsors have performe¢ 


Pocall this 


| 
1 
a service of inestimable value. 
compilation of recordings of the music of 


OSI composers a ¢ italog would do a 


great deal of painstaking and discerning 


labor a grave injustice. and give you a 


j 


pedia. 


ross Misconct ption of the Enc 


It is really the most important musical 


reference book to appear in many years. 
The he 


to etch on 


idiong rush of the recorders 


1 
discs sinusoids of all 


typ s 
of musi persists cle spite the enormous 
latitud 
Duplications are inevitable and 


succeed in artistically 


they have already covered. 
whe re 
they clarifving, 
nd technically, a work whose previous 
wravure displayed obvious shortcom- 
ngs most welcome. 
Look at the range of current publica- 
No less than three 


works 


of Beethoven's 
most the Seventh 
Symphony, played by Arturo Toscanini 
ind the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra; the Piano Sonata in 
C minor, op. 111, played by Egon Petri; 
and the Roth performance 
of the Quartet in F Maj ir, Op. 59, \o. 1. 
Schubert’s Qui tet in A Major, op. 114, 


is another chamber piece of undisputed 


tions: 


luxuriant 


Ouartet’s 


value. calling for the collaboration of 
Artur Schnabel, pianist, three members 
of the Pro Arte Quartet, and Alfred 


Hobday, string bass. 


A recording of th ! 


nt Gree} 
Hymn to Apollo, 


Choir, is coupled to Cx 


mad Palestri: 
ol Ching sf 
by the J 


Iwo dis 


instrumental miusic, pl 
Pung Music Club Orc] 
present: a 
Klizabethans, Thomas M 
3yrd, Orlando Gibby 


Sroup of 1 ls by qj 
Vv. Willian 


John Wij. 


bye, and that famous “Reading Rots 
hetter known as Sy Leumi h 
Harpsichord music by H y Puree 
and Handel is played | Yella Pesg 


Emanuel Feuermann 
Cone toin D Ala llo. Fro; 
the time of the |] 
Grétry’s clegant litth 
dances, La Rosiére Ré} ; 
ranged by Selmar Mevyrowitz. 
played by the P ris PI 


COTMNCS 


rmomec © 


chestra under his dir 

lo brine thin ip to date, ther 
The Enchanted La by Anatol Liad 
played by Serge Koussevitzk nd tl 
Boston Symphony Or t Vict 
No. 14078); and two Sibel 


t 
Pocins, 


Night-ride and § e and 7 


QOcvar Mi 7) | ved by t! B B ( Vn 





phony Orchestra conducted by Ad) 
Boult (Victor set No. M And. of 
terest to all followers of t Ameri 
. “hot j rial albu 
of twelve dance piect rded by \ 
tor in 1Q26, feature ecadv sain 
postle of pur he late B 
Beiderbecke, corne er extraord 
nary 
Poscanini’ h recording 
cneinecrs last ! was one of tl 
I evel 


most valuable collaborations 
| and scien | 
It produced the finest orchestral recor 


ile we are all grate! | 


bye tween mus. 


for the fruits of the engagement, me 
of u cannot hel lamenting the { | 
that it provided non | scant | 
dozen works t] ereat conductor chos 
to record, just one Beethoven symphon 


Symphony \ 


The reproduction of tl 
A Ma /. g2, Is even mor 


vivid than that which resented 

amazinely the heavily — orchestrate 
Gotterddmmeru? g excerpts r leased ‘ 
few months ago. No one else appeal 
able to infuse a performance Ol 


Beethoven’s music with so great a vital | 


itv. or to give it such an amplitude ol 
eloquence. Given the advantages ol a 
idequate reproducing mstrument, Tos 
canini’s records of the S th oy 


Hhony home with 
precedented g1 ndeu Victor 
The Beethoven Sonata 1s WOK 01 | 


introspet 


will fill youn 


t nad strat 


strong contras and 


tion. It is the deaf composer s last pial 


ists of two movement 


sonata, and col 
et of van 
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on a theme. Few listeners will 


shend its full significance at first 


pons 
compre 
r even second hearing. It is a far cry 
nes the “Moonlight” and “Pathetic” 
ai and will not interest, I fear, 
those who think of Becthoven’s piano 
pes only in terms ol the early, fre- 
quently heard works. 

“It is the sort of thing one needs to 
hear often, and among intimate = sur- 
roundings. Petri, a pupil of Busoni, and 


ne of the great living pianists, clarifies 


yvervthing in 
Columbia sect No. 263 


. , ar 
Beethoven work Is a formiliar 


magnificent pe rlorm- 


nce Che othe: 
quartet 


from the triptych commissioned about 


1806 by Count Rasoumowsky. The 
lendid ensemble of the Roths, thei 
deep devotion to the music, and_ per- 


sicuous recording recommend this sect 
lovers of chamber music (Columbia 
set No. 
Schubert's Quintet in A Ma 
called Dir } 


its fourth movement is 


>of 
259 


sometimes 


r 


/ d be LIS 


set of variations on the composer's 


lovely sone by that manne is one ol 
the noblest of romantic chamber works. 


The ensemble brought together here 


could not be improved on, a perfect 


blend of five instruments in the hands 

of virtuosi. And the recording does not 
nag , 

n the slightest degree obscure the ex- 
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quisite loveliness of this quintet (Victor 
set No. M3! 2). 

Recent records made primarily fon 
educational purposes should not be over- 


The Hymn to Apollo is con- 


the authentic 


looked. 


sidered most music ol 


ancient Greece, and was discovered in 


Delphi, in 1893, inscribed on two marblk 
tablets. It was transcribed by Théodore 
Reinach, given an accompan.ment (ad 
lib.) by Gabriel Fauré and an English 
translation of the restored Greek 
Was made by C. F. A, Williams. 
In the 

the Reinach version has 
garded. Nicola A. Montani, 
Palestrina Choir of 
that the 


Gregorian Chant is the closest approach 


text 


this record five-four time ol 


been disre- 
conduc ting 


Voices, 


the 


the mixed 


presumes free rhythm of 
rhythmic system 


He 


represent 
I 


that can be made to the 
Greek 


accompaniment to 


uses a 


the 


of ancient melodies 


flute 
ancient au/os. Backing this piece is an 
assortment of plectrum sounds emanat- 
a not unlovely instru- 


ng 


from a pfipa, 


ment, and a ching (with banjo), and 
complete Chinese orchestra (Victor 
No. 24549 
Phe madrigal records represent the 


principal figures of a highly important 
musical era. On them 
Lass She Smil- 
mnth of Mayine 


H i 1 


hut neglected 
you will find A7y» Bonnie 
cth and Now is the M 
hy Morley: : 7a soht that I 


Been a Boy, by Byrd; Sweet Hone) 
Sucking Bee, by Wilbye; and, Ah, Dea 
Heart, by Gibbons: and Sume s Icu- 
mon In from a much earlier era (about 
226 All are sune by the London 
Madrigal Group (Victor Nos. 4316/17 

Add to this charming music the Prelude, 
A Farewell, The Queen's Dolour, and 
Hornpipe, by Purcell, played by Miss 


and you will get a fairly good idea 


Pessl, 
of the freshness, inventiveness and in- 
spiration of carly music. The 
| backed Handel's 

and Caprice ) 


apove pieces aire 

Fantasia in C Majo 
4 Third Collec- 
Columbia 


Enelish 


by 


G Minor. both from “The 
II trpsu hord” 


tion for 
58502D 
Phe Havdn records take us into the 
cighteenth century. Feuermann’s ’cello 
and the small orchestra reproduce per- 
fectly (Columbia set No. 262 . You 
will find the real novelty of the month 
in André Grétry’s La Ri Ré publi- 
caine. This ballet Was originally 
in a one-act opera Grétry wrote about 
1793 called then La Féte de la Raison. 
Danse lé gére : 


Ro- 


’ j 
c armagnote 


Sieve 


music 


In eight brief moments 
Contredanse . I) ferrne "0, R 
Pui OSO, G 1z tle, 


ruUnS a 


ndo, 
mance, 

the quaint music 
moods, and displays, in the lighter, more 


airy dances, vivacious invention. Meyro- 


gamut of 


witz, who recently discovered the unpub- 


lished 


these buoyant, colorful period pieces 


score in a Berlin library, plays 


with ingratiating verve and considerabl 
Columbia Nos. 17067/8 


Men 


0’ the Mountains 


continued from face 61 


affection 





I hate that Party. I tell you. I’m tired 
and ready to sleep. I told the Master I 
was ready and I'd like to bring the old 
woman along with me, too. I told the 
Master she was ready she’d been with 
me all through life and I wanted to be 


by the side of her in death.” 


Pears come in Pa’s eves. Hodd looks 
to the waters of the Little Sandy and 
keeps his eves away from his father. 
Ott looks at me and I look at Ott and 
then at Pa. The Little Sandy Rive 
winds slowly down among the hills. down 
umong the wilted clouds of leaves a 
brown muddy river curled like a 


snake crawling through the briars. Giant 
oaks tremble in the wind. Leaves flutter 
in the hot July wind 


ice to be buried,” SaVS Pa, 


“Great pl. 
“here among these mighty hills. Thev’ll 


ect me in the end. Oak roots will go in 


to old Flem. He'll go back to the moun- 
tains and only a tree some day will miurk 
where he is buric d * 

a min- 


Flem says: “Come down here 


ute, boys. Got something I want to show 


you.” We follow Flem down under the 
hill just a little way down under the 
rim of the hill to a rock cliff where 
lichen is bluish-gray and dying — the 


sourwoods lean over and twist their slen- 


der bodies groping for the light. 


“Come in here,” says Flem. “Look 
here, see these barrels of salt seven ol 
them four for me and three for the 
old woman. The children can take care 


of themselves. I’m going to have fou 
barrels of salt dumped in on my oak- 
and three dumped in on 
the old woman’s. We're 
like a jar of apples till the judgment. 


Going to keep right here on this moun- 


board box 
voing to keep 


tain till resurrection day, looking fresh 
We're a 
couple of skeletons coming out of the 
crave. We're of there 

the whole of us just like we went in. 


as two lilies. not going to bi 


roing to come out 
Salt around us and oakboards from our 


hills 


where only 


buricd on our mountain-top 
the 
wind and the 


we'll kee p forever.” 


“We got to get home and feed,” says 


fox-horns blow and the 


hound-dogs bark wy 


ey) 





Pa, “got to be going. Come over. Hodd, 
you Ott 
can. Come over, Flem,” says Pa, holler- 


and come over when you 


ing in his ear. “Come over and see me 
before you change worlds. After you 
get out of here you won’t be at a place 
where we can neighbor like we used to 
neighbor.” 

“I want to get around to your place 
and Hankas’s place before September 
and see all you boys once more.” says 
Flem, “then I’m ready for my rest. No 
drouths then, no crop failures, and peo- 
ple telling me what to raise and how to 
raise it. I'll still be a Democrat. though. 
You can’t change a 
or a mountain Republican.” 

“That’s right.” says Pa, “you know 
me. I'll be a Republican in Heaven o1 
Hell. But I like you Flem because 


are what you are and a good neighbor. I 


mountain Democrat 


in 
you 


hope we get to neighbor again in other 
mountains.” 
We walk up the hill take 


near cut across the spur home. The 


we 
path 
is dry and white as a crooked dog-bone. 
Pa walks in front. Pa’s shirt is wet with 
sweat as a dish-rag sweat has come 
through the crown of his hat in places. 
We see the sun sinking we look back 
at the hills. timber-covered. the 


great green clouds of wilted leaves that 


vast 
dry-rustle in the wind, and the houses 
down in the valley. “A good neighbor.” 
says Pa, “a good neighbor if I ever had 


one of this earth.” 





Literature of 
Today and Tomorrow 


continue d from page 69 


convention. Man was 
the greater 


Was also 
scious only to a small degree: 
part of him was unconscious. This fact 
had peeped in and out of philosophy for 
a long time, but as it was very disturb- 
ing, the bulk of mankind preferred to 
ignore it. 

The philosopher Hartmann expressed 
the discovery for the Germans; Charcot 
and Ribot for the French. Charcot was 
making experiments on the sub-con- 
scious of his patients at the hospital of 
Salpetriere, and he had among his pu- 
pils Freud and Janet. In America, about 
the same time, William James, who had 
been employed, of all things, as a census- 
agent, got the opportunity while so em- 
7 


ployed to meet and study a wide variety 
of human beings. As a result of his 
census activities he declared. “We have 
all a subliminal self; that is, a self below 
the threshold of consciousness which 
100 


may at any time make an irruption into 
life. At 
only a deposit of forgotten memories, at 


our ordinary its lowest this is 
its highest we do not know what it is at 
all.” It was Jame Ss, TOO, who was respon- 
of the ice- 
conscious mind is like the 


sible for the famous simile 
that the 
smaller part of the iceberg that is above 
water, the unconscious like the 
bulk which is 

All 


seized upon by that type of mind in lit- 


berg: 


greater 


recqa. 


subm« 
these discoveries 


were eagerly 


erature which initiates new _ literary 


modes and ideas. Now the problem was: 


this sub-conscious part of man, can it be 
In what form of sentence. in 
Could it be 
of 


moving force 


expressed 
what kind of language 


11 


got 
into literature at 
that wa 
being? For th 


ourselves with the 


.* 
tnis part man 


of his 


concern 


s calle d the 


moment we will 
attempts in prose, as 


the prose expression was the most diffi- 


cult. 

rhe first attempt was made in the 
eighti s. and this was done by curl- 
ously talented novelist of very 


limited 


range, Edouard Dujardin (he is still liv- 


] 


Ing who proceeded to express part of 
the mind of his character by the “‘in- 
te rior monologut ‘ Now what is the “in- 


ue” which has 
identified with our most adv 

elists. though it. like 
} 


been so 


inced 


terior monolé 


nov- 


} 


most every othe: 


modern literary device. dates back to 
the nineteenth century? I know no bet- 
ter definition of it than Dujardin’s own 


The interior monologue is the discourse 
without 


person @xpresses 


auditor, unspoken, by which a 


inmost thought. the 


thought ne: unconscious, an- 
terior to any logi organization, by 
means of sentences with a minimum of 


svntax. It is done so as to give the im- 


yression that it 1s poured out and 1s 
slice of the interior li 


without explana- 


tion or commentary 


Dujardin himself had not sufficient 
clue to the technique to be emploved in 
rendering “the thought nearest the un- 


but he had made 


conscious, 


ning, and the writer who tov the next 
step forward but who came a generation 
later James J ( ( owledged his in- 


debtedness to him. interior n 


logue which one of the 


IoOno- 


most dis- 


cussed features of [ on its publica- 
tion. Is now widely imitated device. 
but for purposes of illustration I will 
vive a quotauon trom it 


I I t | 
rop t 
ex I K t 
I la tt 
+} fon I p ; 


WOrkKS 





this 


actually 


anterior 


t 


traordinary light on 


the 


procedure 


this problem throu 


- 8 
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Joe Beans 


he called m«¢ outside. “Sammy, I’ve got 
a proposition for you. Still got those five 
bucks or did your old man snag them?” 

“Why?” I demanded quickly. “What 
do you want to know for?” 

“A regular 
to dough, eh? 
I'm flat now, but payday I'll be flush 
ind then I'll give ney 


place where I can get some sunshine 


bushwa when it comes 


I only want one because 


two. 


you 


cheap.” 

I saw his nose wrinkle up and heard 
that hish, haush, hish. Of course I 
knew he wanted the money for booze, 
but I was watching him laugh and for- 
got this. In a minute I'd fetched him 
one of the new bills. 
his watch pocket and said, “Watch out 
He never did 


He shoved it into 


for the bushwas now!” 
pay me back. 
This that I’ve written is the way I 
remember my Uncle Joe when I was 
a kid. 

But when I was fourteen he married. 
And for years I never heard him curse 
the bourgeoisie. He even quit drinking 


His wife, Erval, was the 


for a while. 
cause of this. 

After he married, there lot 
of talk at our house about how Joe 
was getting on, but Joe didn’t come 


Then one day I 


Was a 


around himself. met 
Erval on the street. 

“Come on over tonight.” she invited. 
all night.” 


celebrating. Joe hadn’t touched a drop 


“You can stay They were 
in a month. 

Joe and Erval took me across the 
Aerial Bridge and uptown. I saw right 
away that Joe was different. I don’t 
suppose he could have lost much weight 
in the two weeks I hadn't 
but he looked thin in the face and he 


seen him, 

Was very nervous. 
We went to ; cheap place where a 

cowboy picture was being shown. 
Afterward he took us to ; chop sucy 


Erval lot and I 


laughed with her. Joe sat quiet, look- 


house. laughed a 
ing about the room. 

A man came over to our table. “Hell 
it’s Joe Beans!” He pounded Joe or 
the back. They talked quietly for a 
while. Suddenly Joe stood up. He 
looked from the man to Erval. 

She said. “Oh. Joe, please don’t!” 

“Just a second.” 

He went off with the When 
he came back he set a half-empty pint 
bottle on the table. Erval threw herself 


at him, sobbing. 
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man. 


Joe said, “Come on now, Erval, four 


weeks is too Goddamn long. 1 sent 
out for two more, and right now I start 
catching up.” He tipped the bottle and 
drained it. 

Erval never did get Joe to stop drink- 


again, though she was forever try- 


ing 
ing. Still, I think she made him a good 
wife. He began to work steadily and 


save his money. He went into business. 
In a year he owned a cab « ompany with 
a fleet of four cars. The company made 
Joe look 


began to 


and pros- 


money 
perous. 
took 
a certain way, and after that he never 
changed. He 


breasted blue serge suits and threw the 


I remember he to dressing in 


always bought single- 


vest away. Sometimes he had as many 


as ten suits, but you couldn't tell one 
from the other. Then there would be 
a black-knitted tie, a derby, and a black 


pau of oxfords. He said brown shoes 


were for pimps only. But what I liked 


best was his shirts. These were made 


of rippling, cream-colored silk, and he 
bought them by the dozen. 
this that I 


rome to Joe’s house 


It was about time vot 


into the habit of 


and until Sunday. 


and | 
somec- 


stuff. 


Friday staying ove! 
Joe make 
liked to go with him. He hauled 
thing in ns that he called 
I wasn’t supposed to know what this 
but | all right. My father 
never liked the idea of me sle« ping ove! 
at Joe’s. Phere 
do about it, though. 

We started out pretty late one night. 


used to night trips 


tin ca 
kne WwW 


Was, 


wasn’t much he could 


Joe’d been drinking before he woke 
me up to get re idy. and now he drove 
as fast as the old Hudson would go. I 


talked 


sat beside him in front and we 
about rac ing cars. 
“Look at 


dle up the re,” 


that guy hogging the mid- 
“We'll 
held his 


he said abruptly. 
have to shove him over.” He 
hand on the horn. 

I saw what I thought was a red tail 
light, and then Joe swerved the sedan. 
Sa sound like 
falling on a of sheetiron. 

s blackness. 
. 


The next thing I knew, Joe was laugh- 


load of gravel 
Then 


There wa 
picce 


there Wa 


ing. “Are you okay, Sammy?” he 
called. 

I was lying on the ceiling of the 
sedan. I could tell that by the wooden 
ribs pressing into my back. A seat 
cushion was between my legs. and I 


was about smothered under heavy one- 
They jabbed into my face 


I heard Joe 


gallon tins 


and sides smashing glass. 


I felt myself being dragged from under 


the tins and shoved through the space 


where the windshield had been. 


red 
lantern and the 
middle of the road.” He laughed again. 
I had sunk to the ground. The sedan 
The lights were 


Joe climbed out after me. “A 


a pile of gravel in 


was resting On its top. 
still Phe 


ning. It seemed as if they never would 


burning. wheels were spin- 


stop. I was sweating all over. 
Joe came over and lifted me in one 
arm and set me down in front of the 


lights. “Christ!” he said. ““You’re green, 


you're green as a screen door. Here, 
open your mouth.” 
It was my first drink. While I sat 


rage took off his 
coat and ripped away the creamy silk 
shirt. His left 
six places. It looked like a blood foun- 


arm was cut in five o1 
tain. Joe worked as calmly as if it was 
somebody else that was cut. He 


the silk shirt into strips and wrapped 


tore 


them around his arm. 
Pretty soon another car came along. 


It stopped and the driver hollered some- 


thing about help. Joe went over. But 
first he threw his coat around his 
shoulders so that it hid his bleeding 
arm. He got pistol out of the car, 


too. There was always one in a holster 
fastened to the front seat. 

I heard Joe talking to the driver. 
“Thanks, but I already sent 
for help. Everything’s okay.” The car 
moved on and Joe came back, saying 


buddy. 


“For once a guy knows enough to mind 
his own business.” 

By the time the next car drove up 
Joe had finished bandaging his arm 
and had carried all the gallon tins into 
the brush. The car took us into town 
Joe talked natural to the driver, and 
he didn’t even know Joe’d been hurt 
He let us half a block from St. 
Mary’s. 

Joe and I started up the hospital 
steps. We moved pretty slow. Joe put 
one hand up to his face, rubbing his 


out 


eyes as if he was sleepy. He swayed 
little. I took hold of his arm. He 
tried to laugh and sat down ona step. 
“Where'd you put the bottle?” he 


asked, and then he slumped back. 

I was scared. I ran inside and called 
He said Joe had fainted from 
all right in 


a doctor. 
loss of blood and would be 
a week or so. Then I fainted. 

Not long after this there was a whole 
week at our house when I was the only 


one that mentioned Joe. My grand- 
mother and my father acted as if they 
knew something terrible, and when I 


asked questions they just put me off, 


Sunday forenoon my grandmother 
packed a picnic basket. She put in 
sandwiches and cake and fruit 

“Come on.” my father said, “get 
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your coat on and take this out to the 


car. 

| got into the car. 
out. He over the hill 
past the 
a strange feeling in the air that I didn’t 
word. We 
country Not far 
white building my father stopped the 


drove up and 


city limits. There was such 


dare say a went along a 


from a 


road. long 


car. 

“You stay here,’ he ordered, “and 
don’t you move!” He took up the 
basket. 


The building was built like a barn, 
but in the 
was a roofless porch and a wide door. 


middle of its length there 
I got out of the car and walked around 
the building. There were others to the 
rear, barn-like but Finally I 


came back to the open door in front. 


smaller. 
Inside, a lot of people sat at a big 
table. 
overalls and jumpers. My father’s back 


The men on the far side ail wore 


was toward me. Joe sat opposite him. 
Between them was the picnic basket. 

Just then he looked up and saw me 
pecking in the door. “Come here,” he 
called. “Why the hell didn’t you bring 
him in, Shane?” 

I ran up to my father’s side of the 
My father got very red in the 
face. But 


Joe grabbed me under the arms and 


table. 


before he could say much 


lifted me over the table. 
“Dig into the grub,” he told me. 
“Is this the county workfarm, Joe?” 


I kept whispering questions. “What 


are you doing here, Joe? What are all 
these fellows here for?” 
“Six months for bootlegging — for 


drinks.” 


I'd always pretended [ didn’t know 


selling what the judge 


Joe’s cab company was just a stall for 


bootlegging. Joe had. too. So when 
he said right out that he was boot- 
legger I almost felt surprised. 

It was at least two minutes before 


I could ask, “But these other fellows? 


Joe laughed. “Oh, all right.” He 
led me from one to another of the 
overall-clad men. “This guy robbed a 


train and punched the conductor in 
the nose. Here’s a that stuck up 
cight banks and he ain’t got a dime.” 

He took me to every man. They all 
Joe. My father glared. 
I was having a fine even if I 
didn’t believe all Joe said. 


When we were getting ready to leave. 


uy 


laughed with 
time, 


Joe wanted to know if we were coming 


next Sunday. My father said yes. “All 
right.” Joe went on, “stick a couple 
of quarts in the basket.” My father 


walked out. forgetting to say good-bye. 
Joe was still at the workfarm when 


I got knocked off myself. I ran away 
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My father came 


from home and broke into a little 
country store. When I’d gone only 
about half a mile along the country 


road I got caught. My pants pockets 
were full of jackknives, and I had two 
boxes of chocolates unde my arm. 
In my shirt pocket I had some sacks 
of tobacco with the tags hanging out 
like 


cigarette 


was smoking a 
Lhe took 


the tobacco away from me and brought 


watch charms. I 


I'd rolled. sherifl 
me to the local county jail. 

At first I refused to tell my 
but on the third day I said it was Sam 


name, 


Berny and my father was joe Berny. 


| Fave them Joe's iddress that is, 
I told them the hotel where Joe roomed 
but I didn’t say anything about the 
workfarm. 
“He’s my old man,” I ended up, 
“and everybody calls him Joe Beans.” 
“Are Joe kid?” The 
sheriff quit being tough right then. “I 
didn’t know Joe Beans had a kid. Well, 


I'll have to look into this!” 


you Beans’ 


That evening Joe came to the jail. 
He wore overails like those Pd = scen 
at the workfarm. For a long time he 
talked in the office with the sheriff 


and the storekeeper that I'd robbed. | 
had the hall. Finally they 


came out. Joe was laughing and shov- 


to wait in 


ing a roll of bills into his pocket. The 
storekeeper was putting away money, 
too. 

“Let’s go, Sammy,” said Joe. 


Driving back to town Joe stopped 


and bought couple of quarts. “So 
you're burglar.” he said, “and you 
steal candy but don’t touch a tray full 
of money. A regular Raffles, eh? Just 


had to get in jail because I was, didn’t 
Well. cut it out. understand, cut 
He laughed aiid took 


you. 


it out right now!” 


i drink. 
I didn’t answer. I knew Joe was 
pretty sore, even if he Was laughing. 


My father could have talked that wa: 
and I’d have letting me 
off casy. But Joe had never bawled me 
I didn’t say 


said he was 


out before. a word during 
the ride. 
Joe went house with me 
He had the 
razor strop in his hand. “Leave 
“He just went 


into the 
My father met us, glaring. 
hin 


ilone. see!” Joe said. 


on a vacation. Leave him alone, se " 


He grabbed the strop and shoved it 


under burning wood in the kitchen 
range. “You wanta drink. Shane?” he 
asked. “Where’s Ma, gone to bed?” 


Later my father wanted to know how 
Joe happened to be there. “Is your 
time up?” he asked. 

“No, you gotta drive me back to the 


farm now.” 


A couple of hours late: rd my 
father return. He woke grand- 
mother. I could tell hy tty sore 
by the way he banged thi: ound, 

“| can’t get it straight houted. 
* Joe got a telegram out t He was 
working with a gang out woods 
After he read the messagi walked 
off. The guard hollered top on 
he'd shoot, and Joe told shoot 
and be damned. Thi l ouldn’t 
leave the gang and he kn | pretty 


well, so Jor got away. 


“When | drove Joe ba d them 
he’d just gone after a d They 
all laughed. But the sup ndent’s 
pretty sore, and he s | going 
to get three montlis ext \ y God. 
I’m going to get to the bottom of thi 
thing and find out where th kid has 
been!” 

In the morning my fatl made m 
tell him all about what had pen 
But I don’t think he eve nd ou 
that Joe had paid the storekeeper 
hundred bucks so there wouldn’t b 
t complaint against me I didn’t fine 
it out myself till lately then not 
from for Joe didn’t « mento 
the extr three-montl they 
gave him. He served only two week 
of it and then got 

It was some years aft | this th 
I got a shock out of Ut mornit 
Tribu Somebody had left the paper 
on the concret appro h that leads t 
the Aerial Bride I found it while | 
was stalling around there one morning 
and I read part of a story headlir 
Late the night before a man had driv 
like the wind through the tree 
There'd been motorcycic cop on | 
tail, and the cop had fired until his 
run was empty, but the man had turned 
up an alley and disappeared into the 
night 

The same day | had to go uptow 
so I dre pped In at Jor S garage Or 
of the cabs had til ove 


| pulled that off because it looked lik 
it would make a good camping tent. | 
meant to ask Joe for it. But just 
I happened to look at tl cab I 
back 
were three 
pulled the t 
and ran to find Jo 
“Hail.” he said. “it’s 
I told him I'd read the 
*“Now if you happe ned to br 


window was sm he nd ther 


small 


rpaulin b ck the way 


holes in the body. | 


Was 
hi 1] on ¢ irs.” But 


morning p 


he laughed about how thi hots | 

whizzed by his head and how he'd g 
awav from the copper witl load « 
booze. It was better than westel 
movie. “But don’t forget.” he warnet 


, } ” 
me, “don’t you spill a word to Ma 
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When | put my hand on the door- 
knob to weave he called ne back. 
Jumes, eh?” He looked me up 


Tess 
and down. 
] didn't have to act it; I was sur- 


prised. 
“Save the innocent stull for the bulls. 
I told you once to cut it out, remember? 


I meant it. Now get out of this life 


and stay out, see ! ‘Three country stores 


two months! I’m telling you, 


in the las 
Sammy, Just on 


gct knoe ked oll. 


job in town and you 


Ne Ww, 


where’s that 
pistol of yours?” 

I meant to deny everything, but when 
made, 


the words came out they only 


“Who told you, Jor 
“Tt don’t make no difference. ‘They'll 


eet you they want you, and the 


minute you pull a job in town they'll 
want vou. So hand over that gat!” 

He ‘put the pistol into a vise and 
twisted the barrel. “Cut it out,” he 
said. “cut it out and ect a job. And 
don’t lemme hear of you drunk again 
either. You drink if you like, but don't 
get drunk, see?) Only suckers wobble 
around like ducks. And ect a job ~: 

I'd never scen him so sore since the 
from home. I tried 

After a long tin 


laugh, hish, haush, 


time I ra 


1 away 
not to look at him 
I heard his funny 
hish. I 
a job. 


“No.” he said, “get 
After I was arrested the next time 


asked him if he would give me 


decent one! 


and put in the county jal I had to 


wait a long time for Joe to visit me. 


My grandmother cam up and = ex- 
plained. Joe’d been attacked in’ the 
back room of a saloon and robbed 
One of the attackers had cracked Joe 


from behind the ear with blackjack, 
and a blood clot had formed. Now Jou 
was in Rochester. 

“Joe can’t talk.’ my grandmother 
sobbed. “He can’t talk at all. he’s 
dumb!” 

At last he came to see me. 
when I h ard him sp k. 


I jumped 
He didn’t look 
nd hi Wwais he vier. 

“How are vou I laughed. “They 


told me vou couldn't talk 


sick cith 4 


f 


couple of weeks, and then 
back.” 


“Tu t for 


day before vesterday | vot it 


He shrugged. “Gu I'm gonna be 
ali right this is hell of place to 
talk! Just a second.” He hollered to 

turnkey, “Murphy, Iet him out of 
here.” 


“Okav. Joe Be ins.”” the 
plied, acting as if Jor 

Joe and T leaned 
in the hall. “Do you know who slugged 
you?” T asked. 

“Sure They sent. the 
OCTOBER. 1: 


turnkey re- 
hoe tees 


were 


against a radiator 


back 


dough 


30 


right 
take.” 
“Are they pinched?” 
“Hell, no! Who am I to put anybody 


away. They just made a mis- 


in the can?” 

We ke pt on talking. I tried to avoid 
anything about my arrest. But Joe 
brought that up soon enough. 

“So you had to go and pull a job 
I told you to look for work.” 


* Jou , what’s 


in town. 
a reformatory like?” 
‘I guess you really want to go there,” 
he said, laughing a little. He pushed 
his derby back on his head, and for 


minutes he didn’t do anything 
but look at me. 
inside of a prison? Maybe I could fix 


Chances are that | 


a few 
“So you wanta see the 
this rap. could, 
But you'll never be satisfied until you’ve 
done time, and if I get you off now 
you'll get in a worse jam. So tomorrow 
You'll 
draw ten years and I'll come after you 


‘That okay, 


go up and make guilty plea. 


in two.” He paused again, 
Sammy? 
“I guess so. But what's it’s like 
there: 
“Hell, but 
your cars open and your 


and 


yo 


t won't kill you. Keep 
mouth shut 
Here’s 


you ll be 


youll get along. some 


dough. I think needing a 


little.” He 


eyes and got ready to go. 


pushed his derby over his 
“But wait 
Here’s something else you'll 


took the bottle and 


a minute. 
BY weeding.” I 
under my belt Be 
then. Sammy. So 


reached out his hand. 


shoved it secing 


you at the train 
long.” Te 
“So long, Joe.” 
Iwo years later Joe met me at the 


gate and drove me home. I noticed 
He was thinner 


He'd ar d at 


quite a change in him. 


and even more quict. 
least ten years. 

‘l been sick.” he said. And then, 
“Well, did you find out that convicts 


ain’t the heroes you read about in the 


papers: 

My father explained about Joc. “It’s 
that old crack he got on the head. If 
he’d only leave booze alone he might 


doctors told that to 
times But he gets 


be all right. Phe 
him a hundred 
drunk pretty near everyday, and he’s 
dumb again then. Sometimes he can’t 
talk for a week at a time. 

Joe drove down to the house in one 
of his cabs the evening. “You 
wanta make a trip?” he asked. We 
“My last trip,” 


he said. “I’m getting out of the 


next 


drove into the country. 
racket. 
getting slow. [I’m 
Spear- 


Too old. I guess 
going to work for Spearman.” 
man was a piano mover 

I learned something 


when I asked, ““How’s Erval?” 


else, 


though, 


Joe drove with one hand. He was 


“Erval?” he 


taking a drink. said. 
“How is she? 


“Oh, Erval. 


now. 


She’s gone — over a yeal 
I knew something of this but not 
the reason. At honx they wouldn't talk 
about it. “Come on now, Joe,” I urged. 

“T had a 
the booze. 
that.” 
like to live with somebody that can’t 


choice between her and 


You 


He turned on me. “How'd you 


can’t blame her, at 


talk half the time 


I didn’t answer, and we were silent 
for an hour. I got to thinking about 
our oid rides in the florist’s wagon and 
how Joe used to talk socialism. But 
since his marriage he’d never mentioned 
the bourgeoisie he hated so much. 

“Il was a sap,” he burst out | 
ought of known better. Got all steamed 
up over having a wife and home, got 
as bad as your old man. Jesus, I almost 
got to be a bushwa, a solid citizen.” 


“And you're going to quit now? It’s 


all over?” 

Just this last load. I wouldn’t go 
after it if it wasn’t already sold. Then 
I turn the cabs over to the drivers. 
but to hell witl 
Now 


Going to 


Phey’ll never pay me 
that. I’m sick of th 


what’re you 


business. 
going to do? 
cut out the funny stuff?” 
“T guess so, Joc.” 
“Pll get you a job with Spearman.” 
“Joe, I’m not 
mover.” 


“Well, 
out the 


built for prino 


And cut 


Here, you want a 


get yourself a job. 
night stuff, 
drink?” 
“TI guess I will, Joe.” 
We were a 


we didn’t get 


long time loading, and so 


started back till nearly 


] 


morning. The car roat better now be- 


cause the alcohol weighted down the 
rear end. We 


when Joe suddenly sat bolt 


were going along nicely 
upright 
Le pulled a pistol from the seat holster 
I heard him laugh. It was beginning 
to get light, and up ahead I could see 


three men with guns Chey had p ced 


couple of logs across the road. I felt 
the car leap forward 

“Grab that shotgun behind the seat.” 
Joe ordered. “Bust out the 
When we get a litth 
their heads.” 

I broke thi 
Joe drove with his left hand. He 


the pistol in his right 


+7 


winds! wid 


closer fire over 


windshield and w ited 
held 
I pushed the 
barrel of the shotgun through the wind- 
shield frame. 

“To hell 
laughed. 

He fired. 


aim. high. 


with highjackers,” Joe 
I fired, too, forgetting to 


Three men dove for the 


10% 





side of the road. We hit the logs. The 
car jerked and bounced. It went over. 
Joe laughed. A couple of times he fired 
into the bushes at the side of the road. 

I listened to him laugh again. “I 
thought you were getting old,” I said. 
My shoulder was sore from the kick 
of the shotgun. 

“Makes me wish I wasn’t quitting.” 
He was still laughing. “Want a drink?” 

At the garage Joe pushed me out of 
the car. He punched me in the chest. 
“Pretty cool work, Sammy.” I felt swell 
his look. “But from now 
and I’m 


when I saw 


on that’s all not 


over very 
sorry.” 

The next day he went to work as a 
piano mover. 

I never did get a job for myself. 
I guess I didn’t even bother to look 
for one, and just eight months later 
I was arrested on this rap. Then I lay 
in this cell for weeks, waiting for Joe 
to visit me. He couldn’t come. 

“Joe’s in the hospital again,” my 
father explained, “because his head was 
squashed behind a piano. He’s a lot 
now, can’t talk at all, but he 
wrote on a card that he'll get to see 
you the first day they let him out and 
that he wishes you luck at the trial.” 


worse 


That was about two weeks ago, and 
then three days ago Joe walked into the 
jail here. My trial had already begun. 
A turnkey let Joe into my cell, and I 
noticed he was very pale. I’d thought 
he was still in the hospital, but I didn’t 
mention this right away. 

“Bank robber,” Joe laughed. “So you 
rob a bank and shoot a deputy. A big 
shot before you’re twenty, eh? Shooting 
a deputy, that’s not so bad, but heisting 
a jug. My God, Sammy, you shouldn't 
have done that, violating the bushwas’ 
temple. It’s He laughed. 
“Well, I guess they been giving you 
enough hell and it’s no use saying any- 
Where’s the turnkey, 


sacred.” 


more about it. 
Sammy?” 

I looked through the bars. 
the hall.” 

“Drink up, then. I hear the D. A.’s 
been trying to send you to the chair.” 

“But Joe,” I protested. “I’m inno- 


“Down 


cent. It wasn’t me!” 

“Sure you’re innocent. Yup, you’re 
innocent and that’s what makes it so 
tough. Take another drink. When do 
you think the jury’ll go out?” 

It was then that we got to talking 
about death and the chair. Joe tried to 
but I didn’t like to 
I guess my face 


be encouraging, 
mention the subject. 
showed Joe this. We swung off to other 
subjec ts. 

Finally I asked, “Joe, did they let 


104 


you out of the hospital just today?” 

“I got so | could talk again today, 
but they said I’d have to stay another 
week. | the fire-escape 
in my nightshirt and then over to the 
hotel for clothes. Sat in one of my old 
cabs while the driver went up for them. 
He brought me over here. Jesus, won't 
But what about 


went down 


the doctors squawk! 
the jury?” 
“They'll go out tomorrow night, I 


USS. 

“Sure, and it’s a cinch you get a 
conviction.” He’d taken several drinks, 
and now he took more. I could see 
he’d been hitting it pretty heavy ever 
since he left the hospital. At last he 
went on, “And it’s a cinch I’m not 
going to let you squat in the chair, 


es 
“But they might find me not guilty, 
“After you’ve violated a 
temple!” He looked round. 
the turnkey?” 
“Still down the hall, Joe.” 
“Okay. Here’s the layout. A couple 
favor. A 


and they're good boys. 


bushwa 


““Where’s 


of St. Paul bovs owe me a 


big favor, see, 


Tomorrow morning I drive down to 
see ‘em, and they’re gonna do what 
I say. About four-thirty, just before 
dark, we'll be here to take you out. 


You be back from court by then? 


ee a ™ 
Scribner’s Presents 
rHE AUTHOR: 
In keeping with its policy oy encour- 
SCRIBNER’S maga- 
Zé ork of Leon 


Centy-nine- ve ar-old inmate 


aging nev craters, 


cine presents herewith the 
McCaul yf 
of a Wisconsin prison. He 
Duluth to a Swedish mother and Trish 


After completing high school, 


vas born in 


father. 
he worke d as a seco? d-cook on a fre ight- 
er, chauffe ur, clerk, carnival concession- 
altenc cadd}\ 


cith pe riods of he ing 


aire, garage lant, master, 
and bookkee per, 
a “plain bum.” In 1931 he was con- 
victed of robbir 


yO years. Six months after 
had started 


ga har k and CaS S€N- 
tenced to M5 
he had entered prison he 


to learn to write. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR: 


To illustrate 


selected a young artist of talent who has 


“Foe Beans,” SCRIBNER’S 


never before done magazine illustration. 
Victor Candell is a painter, thirty-three 
years old, who has studied in New York 
and Paris. His pictures have been ex- 
hibited in New York and Washington, 
hut his illustration heretofore has been 
confined to a few books, most of which 
were privately printed. 


I gucss SO, 


Jor looked pretty drut when he 


stood up. I got some thir ) arrange 


tonight then. ‘This means otta take 
it on the lam together. Okay. Sammy” 
“Okay, Joe you and me,” — 
He looked pretty old en if hy 
was laughing. “A lone tin he said. 
“plenty long since I’ve do: ny heist. 
ing well, I'll see you tomorrow. Here 


you better keep the bottk His word 
P ‘ § 


came slow ly. 


I put the bottle under my bunk. 
While I was still on my knees | asked, 
“Will it work okay, Joc? \re you sure?” 
I got no answer. He h ‘t moved 
either. I looked up. H were 
trembling. He tried to speak but only 


squeaks came. ** Joe,” lL said | put 
out my hand and he took I started 
to crv. I couldn't he Ip it. This was the 
first time I'd ever scen him dumb. 


He 


“Forget it.” he 


motioned for a piece of 


wrote, “and 


paper, 
sit’ tight. 
The other boys can do the t lking, and 
everything wil! come off all right. One 
more drink now.” 

We drank in a kind of funeral silence 
I burned the paper Phen I saw him 
in the hall. wavine his derby 


His jaws 


moving silently. 


were 

Phat was three days ; ro, | never 
Saw Joe again. 

The next morning the sheriff un- 
locked my cell. “I’m going to let you 


he said. “No funny 


He Was 


answer the phone,” 
stuff now. It’s your old man.” 
trying to be casy on me, so I knew right 
away that something was 

I put the to my ear and 
heard my father sobbing. ‘Joe's dead. 
Joe died last night. The hospital had 
the police looking for him. They chased 
him up an alley. He in the 
back end of Riley’s saloon and slipped 
down the beer chute. His neck is broke.” 


My 


“Joe was drunk,” he ended up 


wrong, 


receive! 


duc ke d 


father was erving like woman 
I turned 


away from the phone. 


“What's the matter”’ the — sheriff 
asked, “somebody croak?” 
“Ves.” T said. “Mv uncle Joe Beans.” 


“Gosh!” 


It was hard for me to stand up, but 


I had to get back to my cell. I just 
barely made it. Then I lay on the bunk, 
thinking about Joe. Finally I begar 
to write this. My jury didn’t go out 
until early this morning because my 
mouthpiece dug up some more wit 
nesses, and so I’ve had time to finish 
all this about Joe Beans Now I don’t 
know what to do with it. If the jun 


brings back a not-guilty verdict I guess 
I'll tear it but otherw'se Il] just 
stick it under my pillow when I leaw 
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pats 3+4 at back & book in Gatents 


encourage, the reception has been far 
better than the editors had any right to 


expect. 

It is usually the custom when a new 
magazine comes out, or a drastic change 
is made, to publish ads in the newspapers 
expressing the regret of the management 
that the entire printing was “sold out,” 
etcetera, etcetera. Scribner editors de- 
cided such prac tice was a waste of time 
and money, and vetoed the whole busi- 
ness. It takes two or three months at the 
very least to see how things are really 
going. Meanwhile the preliminary re- 
ports are more than good. 

When the magazine had been out only 
two weeks, the newsstand sale had al- 
ready tripled the best newsstand sale for 
any month in the past ten years. More 
reports will come. The editors have the 
notion that readers are as much inter- 
ested in the business of publishing a mag- 
azine as they are, and intend to inform 
them of progress made, and problems 
-as the case may be. 


met — or muffed 


Subscription Extension 


In the rush, an announcement 
which should have been in the October 
issue was omitted, and by its omission 
many subscribers have wondered how 
the reduction in price affected their sub- 
scriptions. All subscriptions have been 
extended to the full value of the unex- 
pired portion. If you subscribed origi- 
nally for two years and have received 
only one year of your subscription, you 
will now receive two more years under 
the new price. Don’t worry if the ex- 
piration date on your wrapper is not 
changed. This means that we have not 
changed your stencil but that you will 
receive the copies to which you are en- 


titled. 


Interlude 
Recently 


from a subscriber in Brighton, England, 


a letter came into the office 


who wanted a good deal in the way of 
service. Would Scripner’s help him, he 
wrote, to buy a pair of those “invisible 
braces” that he had seen advertised, he 
was sure, in SCRIBNER’S some time ago? 
Enclosed was a crisp new dollar bill. A 
diligent search of the magazine in recent 
years produced no such advertisement. 
Someone suggested that the dollar be re- 
tained, and an empty box be mailed back 
with a note to the effect that here were 
the “invisible” suspenders. However, this 
didn’t seem cricket. The letter and dol- 


ar were turned over to a large depart- 


ment store, whose officials said they knew 


just what he wanted, and everyone went 


back to work. 


6 


Of Time and the Photographer 


Maxwell Coplan, whose portraits of 
Earl and Norman Thomas 
appear in this issue, is used to photo- 


Browder 


graphing people in a rush, but the cur- 
rent assignment came perilously close 
to failure, what with Mr. Browder and 
Mr. Thomas being so Mr. 
Coplan having such an extensive bat- 
tery of lights and equipment to move 
around. Finally Mr. Browder was cor- 
nered in his office for half an hour, and 


busy and 


the result is the best picture of him we 
have yet Mr. 
trains, managed to stop off in Mr. Cop- 


seen, Thomas, between 
lan’s studio, and in five minutes the job 
was done, Mr. Coplan having arranged 
things beforehand. Mr. Thomas then 
rushed off to a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in such a hurry that he left his 
speech behind. So he talked, as he does 
extremely well, without notes. Mr. Cop- 
lan didn’t find the speech until an hour 
or so later, and then it was too late to 
do anything. So he sat down and read 
it. Reading a political specc h in an Casy 
chair, instead of being pushed around 
in a crowded hall, has a good deal to 


says Mr. Coplan. 


recommend it, 


At Nineteen He Blew Up 


“I first saw the light of day when I 
was two years old and my family moved 
out from under the Second Avenue ’L.” 
We don’t believe 
what Elick Moll 


says, so let it stand. He was 


a word of it, but it’s 
author of “Etude in 
Time Lost” 
born in New York, moved to Chicago 
when he was twelve, went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and studied music at the 
American Conservatory. 

At nineteen I blew up with one 
of those interior explosions vaguely des- 
ignated as ‘breakdowns.’ Among other 
things I was found to be harboring a 
rare and progressive eye disease which 
seemed at the time to promise eventual 
blindness my attempts to make an 
adjustment were more varied than in- 
teresting. One of the things I did was to 
form a dance orchestra. We played swing 
music then, though we didn’t dignify it 
with an aesthetic philosophy. I was as- 
sistant manager of a movie theater for a 
while in Chicago, until I realized that I 
was doing nothing that couldn’t be done 
just as well by an adding machine and a 
sign reading: Men’s Room This Way. 

“For the past few years I have earned 
my living by selling a credit-and-collec- 
tion service to manufacturers. I am mar- 
ried and have a 
I am devoted in about equal parts to 
misery, the sonnets of Edna Mil- 


son six years old. . . 


music, 


lay, alcohol, Yiddish hu lobster 
Cantonese style, and I w | rather 
have written the chapter ¢ ‘Snow’ 


in The Magic Mountain thar 


ave been 


the father of this country o1 other.” 
Legend 

Don Wharton carries out t theor, 
that all the best editors wor! n print 
shops in their youth; became ibject to 
its hypnotism; and like good war horses 
who have once sniffed the smoke of bat. 
tle, have never thereafter been able toh 
happy away from the smell of print, Ip 
high school he got a job as printer’s devi] 
on a local newspaper. He melted meta) 
for thirty-five cents an hour and nied 
editorials free of charge. He went to 
Davidson College in North Carolina. be- 
came editor of two of the col] publica- 


tions and correspondent for the Asso- 


ciated Press. The carly magi: s having 
its Way. 

He graduated in 1927 and the next day 
went to work as re porter for the Greens- 


boro (N.C.) Daily .Vews. After a vearo 
this he went off to Harvard to study hi 
tory and government in the eraduat 
school, but by 1929 he was back as re- 
porter on the New York l Tribuni 
In 1930 he became an assoc I editor of 
the Outlook © Independ In 1932 
he became an associate editor of Th 
Vew Yorker and was ther till 1935 
That year he became a staf? writer for 
Today. His book. The Roosevelt Omni- 
bus, is well known. He is now a regular 
member of ScRIBNER’ litorial staff 
Better Men in Government 
There are some peopl hose mair 


concern is to lend a hand wherever they 
think it is most needed. Robert Johnson 
who wrote “Merit Marches On,” is on 


of those. He is a trustee of the Boys’ Clul 


of New York, a trustee of the Norw 

Hospital he lives in South Norwalk 
Connecticut), a director of the Nation 
Better Business Bureau and of Parent 
Magazine, a trustee of Taft School. h 
1935, he served as Relief Administrato 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Now in ad- 
dition to his regular job, he is devoting 
himself to the work of the National Civ 


Service Reform League of which he was 
elected president in June. He is vice- 
president and director of advertising ol 
Time, Inc., of which he was one ol 


original executives. 


Opinion Taker 


An easy. unhurried air is born wit! 
some people, and they never lose 


George Gallup, while holding down thre 
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THE 22nd 
AMENDMENT 


...an explanation of the League’s machinery for making 


better government personnel fundamental in our law 





tS quite possible that the 
next amendment to the Con- 
stitution will thread the roots of 
Civil the funda- 


mental law of the land. 


Service into 


The need for this is vital 


As tax bills mount. it becomes 
increasingly urgent to wrest jobs 
away from vote-buyers and place 
them in the security of the merit 


system. 
The opportunity is great 


Realizing that there is little hope 
of acute shrinkage in government 
spending for some time to come, 
the public is clamoring for strict 





economies, wiser expenditures. 


PROPOSING 
THE AMENDMENT 


Scribner's Magazine prints this plea for 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
in the belief that potentially it is the greatest 
constructive influence on American Youth 
today. Founded in 1881, it is non-partisan, 
non-profit making. Its principles are rooted 
in the very heart of our Democracy. Its 
objective is to take politics out of public 
service and open Federal, state, county and 


We 


urge this proposal and pass it on to you. 


city governments to public careers. 


goes to the polls to decide its 
choice of public servants. Re- 
gardless of the party empowered, 
government administration must 
carry on. 

On the desk of every candi- 
date for national elective office. 
the National Civil Service Re- 
form League has placed a letter 
stating the suggested Civil Serv- 
ice amendment as follows: 

st {ppointments and promotions 
in the civil services of the United 
States shall be made according to 
merit and fitness to be ascertained, 
so far as practicable, by examina- 
tion, which, so far as practicable, 
shall be competitive.” 








relief from taxes. In a recent 
nation-wide survey, the Institute of 
Public Opinion unveiled the fact that 
88'o of the people are in favor of the 
merit system. 
« . . 

Ever since its birth in 1881. the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League 
has worked to defeat the deplorable 
spoils system. and to place all govern- 
ment jobs possible on the basis of 
merit. 

Today, there are around 5,000 
League and associate members in the 
country —a public-spirited group, com- 
prised largely of young men and wom- 
en who were schooled during the boom 
days, who have struggled through the 
depression; solid American stock, pa- 
triotic, realistic: determined to win 
America away from the spoilsmen. 

Phis group of people is now working 
to enlist the interest of at least an 
additional 100,000. When the hundred 
thousand has been reached. each mem- 
ber will then be asked to seek 50 
names on a petition to Congress, bear- 
ing the proposed amendment which. 
if adopted and ratified, will become 
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the 22nd Constitutional Amendment. 

While this may sound very optimis- 
tic in the light of past difficulties, let 
it be said that the League and its 
aims seem to kindle in youth an un- 
precedented desire to fight for such 
a cause. 

With the merit system in govern- 
ment, new jobs and new careers will 
unfold. A democracy of the people 
should be conducted for the people as 
well as by the people, and not for 
political piracy. 

* s am 


On Tuesday, November 3d, the nation 


The League has asked every can- 
didate for the Congress to commit 
himself on the amendment, in prin- 
ciple, either for or against. 

Won't you commit yourself? The 
League needs your help. Its ultimate 
success will depend upon the strength 
of numbers. Thousands have already 
contributed their influence, time and 
money. Isn’t it worth a few hours of 
your time or a dollar of your money to 
help the League carry on its work? 

Please fill in the coupon and return 
it to show your interest, whether or 
not it is accompanied by a check or 


money order. 








NATIONAL CIVIL SERV 
521 Fifth Avenue, 


and herewith enclose $ 


Vame 


ICE REFORM LEAGUE 
New York City 


Mr. Rosert L. Jounson, President 
Dear Sir: I wish to know more about the good work you are doing 


to keep the snowball rolling. 





iddress 








City 


Sate on 
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jobs, any one of which would make an 
ordinary man stagger, always has time to 
talk to people; has nothing of the big 
executive about him; laughs often and 
easily, frequently at himself. His three 
research director for Young 


and Rubicam, advertising agency; Di- 


jobs are: 


rector of the Amcrican Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, and professor of journalism 
at Columbia University. 

He is a Middle-Westerner, brought up 
in Jefferson, lowa. He graduated from 
the public school there and from the state 
university at Iowa City, where he edited 
the Daily Iowan. In 1928 he took his 
doctor’s degree in psychology with a 
thesis on .Vew Methods for Measuring 
Reader Interest. He turned to teaching 
journalism at Drake and Northwestern 
and to working for newspapers, such as 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and the Des Moines 
Register. 

He lives with his wife and two sons in 
Princeton, New Jersey, in an old remod- 
cled farmhouse. Hot Sunday afternoons 
in the summer he’s apt to be the man 
with the blue shirt pitching hay in one 
of the fields behind the barn, or catcher 
in the informal baseball game which he 
and his two sons have picked up with 
week-end guests in the front yard. 


Eneincer 


Irving Fineman,. who wrote the short 


“Brainstorm on a Bus,” started life as 
an engineer. He was an officer in the 
Navy during the War, designed and built 
bridges and subways in the United States 
and Canada, and taught engineering 
at the University of Illinois. His first 

Pure Young Man won the 


Green Prize in 1930. Since 


novel Thi 

Longmans, 
then he has written steadily and is now 
on leave from the literature division of 
Bennington College while finishing his 
fourth novel, whose central figure is a 
modern scientist. He lives on his farm in 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, with his wife who 
blonde, cook, and a 


classics scholar. Jack Spratt himself is 


an excellent 


‘ «l 
thin and brown, a gourmet, and never 


took so much as freshman Latin. 


Laie Beginner 


Some people give up writing if they 
haven’t written a masterpiece by the 
time they’re twenty-five. Others don’t 
even start till they’re well past that 
mark. William March, from Mobile, 
Alabama, studied law at the University 
of Alabama and clerk in 
New York when the World War broke 
out. He enlisted in the Marine Corps 
ind went over with the Fifth Regiment, 


Was a law 


the 


American troops engaged in. When he 


seeing almost all the action that 
care back, he started work for a steam- 
ship company of which he is now vice- 
president. He started writing about six 
years ago, and has written two novels, 
Company Kk and Come in at the Door, 
and a book of short His new 
book, The Tallons, is just out. He is 


forty-two years old. 


stories. 


Rootless Woman 


Some of Jane Reitell’s story appears in 
“A Race of Rootless Women.” Some that 
that rural 
Pennsylvania, but lived, from the time 


doesn’t is she was born in 
she was six until she married, in Elmira, 


New York. She took her master’s deere Cc 


at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1915. She has daughter in Lincoln 
School, in New York, and a husband 


who writes books and articles on fishing, 
his hobby, and factory management, his 
job. Aside from moving, packing and 
storing, trying to alter curtains, and read- 
ing a great deal, Mrs. Reitell knits and 
plays andante movements on the piano. 


Picture Maker 


Creighton Pect’s first job was that of 
police reporter for the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. Once he wrote a daily col- 
umn on the movies for the New York 
Post, later a film page for the old Out- 
look, also one for Stage. During the de- 
pression he made what he calls a “slight 
excursion” into photography and did two 
children’s books: Mike the Cat and Cap- 
tain Teddy and Sailor Chips. Most of 
the candid camera pictures in the recent 
Chinatown Inside Out are also his. 


Just Write It Down 


Born in Fayetteville, Arkansas, Gene 
Shuford knew even when he was in high 
school that he write. He’s 
never had much time to do it, what with 
teaching at the University of Arkansas 
and Alabama Polytech. “Why I 
poetry I have never been able to explain 
my friends told 


wanted to 


write 


suc cessfully to others 
me ten years ago that no one ever made 
a living at it. But poetry is one of the few 
remaining approaches to reality. Most of 
us have lost it just as we have lost a feel- 
ing for the earth, for timelessness, for the 
dream that enfolds the American soul. | 
mean an artistic perception of all around 
us, the little square on Saturday night, 
the town drunk in the lock-up, the aged 
virgin cupping her hand for the Sunday 
sermon she cannot hear. 

“Tt seems to me that American life has 
scarcely been touched by the American 


artist and that all the th that ha, 
been said are to be said again and ther 
are new things to be said when we . 


the hot little rooms in tl] 


towns and listen and set them down, ¢ 


I had a little to say about Am rican pol 


tics this summer and I set that down l 


get what I had to say I did not havo , 


go far outside my room » the nev 
paper at my door, the little ; idio by pn 
bed, the knot of loafers on the copy 
the neighbors who sat on their fa 
porches those hot summer nights a 


talked about the election. Al] I had tod 


was listen. There are 


son 


ny things t 
hear it sometimes seems a shame to sper 


too much time not listening. 


in a Classroom about matters of Jeg 
importance.” 
Scribner Fiction 

Quite a number of people have ask 
what kind of fiction Scrinner’s yw 
what kind will be used in future. \ 
the fiction policy conforms with the ge 


eral editorial policy, and that is to pul 


lish something of new movements, id 
and trends be fore thev have been wid 
spread before the Ameri public, 
In fiction this can be done by publis 
ing fiction straws-in-the nd and 
stories more solid than straws which m 
indicate important developments in t 
literature of today. No story will | 
printed merely because it is exper 
mental, or because it is modern, popu 
or sensational. No story will, if. we 
help it. be heavy or dull re ding, ‘ia 


though it may be thought-provokir 


and substantial. There will be no light 


inconsequential fiction, but the elen 
of entertainment will not be overlook 
\ ari ty will be 

That most of the better stories writt 


today 


sought for each issu 


are still morbid and depressing 


fact. but even those peo le who ar 


still suffering from the lean days, and 


little grim vet. are asking for bright 


reading matter. As is writt 


soon as it 
ll written, the editors will pres 


looking f 


issue will app 


and we 
it. for they've been diligently 


the December 


it. In 


one of the storic we be 1€\ 


funniest 
which has ever been written. 

The 
cates more plot and more character 
tion than in the rec st. With fict 


it is quite possible that new trends n 


present ind 


trend in fiction at 
nt p: 


receive their impetus in these pages, ! 
the new writer will have equal chat 
with the established author Chere 
editorial satisfaction quite so great 
that experienced in developing new 
worth-while talent the kind that eve! 


one acclaims later on. 
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IF HE’S LUCKY, A MILLION MEN WILL DIE! 


E Was top man in his class when 
he graduated from college. It 
was predicted he'd have an exception- 


ally brilliant career. 


And here he is, on the way to ful- 
filling those predictions. Do you know 
how ? By working on the development 
of a more deadly and inhuman potson 


yas ! 


He might have been the scientist 
destined to find the enre for cancer. 
He might have held the key to the dis- 
covery of a preventive for infantile 
paralysis. He might have saved mil- 
lions from agony, and heartbreak, 


and twisted limbs. 


But the world couldn't spare him 


for that. He's needed to make poison 
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gas. If he succeeds, a million or more 
men will die horribly when the next 


war comes. 


Behind the lines, planes will zoom 
over cities and towns, and children 
will fall down strangling from one 
breath of air that a second ago had 


been clean and sweet. Death will have 


the greatest picni of all time . 


... When and if the next) war 
comes. Will it? That's largely up to 
you you and all the other decent 
people of the world. You'll have to 
You'll 


have to keep your wits about you in 


fight hard to preserve peace 


order to resist extremely clever ap- 
peals to your emotions, and extremely 


ingenious propaganda. You'll have to 


throw the weight of aroused public 
opinion against the handful who want 
war. So far, in the world’s history, 
this handful has had things entirely 
And in the future ? ? ? 


its own Way 


What YOU can do about it 


World Peaceways is a non-profit 
agency the purpose of which is to 
solidify the desire most people have 
to abolish the whole silly business 


of war. 


We feel that intelligent efforts 
can and must be made against war 
and toward a secure peace. If you 
think so too we invite you to write 
to World Peaceways, 103 Park Ave.. 


New York. 








The ai erage tripper to Hawat never sees Hawaii 


Hula and Lariat 


WEBB WALDRON 


ow many people know that there is an American 

cattle ranch of five hundred thousand acres in 

the middle of the Pacific ocean? The very words “cattle 

ranch” and “five hundred thousand acres” contradict all 

the popular conceptions of Hawaii: Waikiki, the hula, 

seductive moonlight, and the idea that the isles of the 

Pacific are all neat, small, and polished, like the proper- 
ties on a movie-set. 

True enough, when we glance at a map of the Pacific 
its islands look like specks in the blue immensity. But in 
my recent Pacific wanderings I have seen many islands 
that are anything but specks. The “big island” of the 
Hawaiian group, Hawaii, is almost as large as the State 
of Connecticut. 

It, to me, is the best of Hawaii. Yet the average tripper 
to Hawaii never sees Hawaii. When I made this seem- 
ingly paradoxical statement to a distinguished American 
sculptor the other day, he exclaimed, astonished: “But 
doesn’t every one go to Honolulu?” “They do,” I said, 
“but Honolulu is not on the island of Hawaii. It is on 


1O 


another and smaller island called Oahu, one hundred 
and fifty miles from Hawaii.” My friend gazed at me in 
perplexity. It is a firmly rooted conviction in those who 
have never visited the islands that they are mostly one 
island whose chief city is Honolulu. 

Passengers on the ships from California to the Ha- 
walian Islands glimpse the dim coasts of Maui and 
Molokai on the port side in early morning before Dia- 
mond Head of Oahu rises from the sea. Hawaii is in- 
visible over the horizon to the southeast. The ship swings 
around Diamond Head and ties up alongside a concret 
tower labeled “Aloha,” an Hawaiian band plays softly, 
and the traveler walks down the gangplank into a crowd 
of plump Polynesians in holakus selling leis, hops into ‘ 
taxi which whisks him out to Waikiki. And Waikiki may 
be all he sees of Hawaii. 

Not that this is a deplorable fate. Far from it. As an 
escape from ringing telephones, mud and sleet, husband 
wife, or political ballyhoo, I can scarcely imagine 
solution more effective. 
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To sit on a terrace under a silver-lined canopy, served 
by white-jacketed Ilocano boys, lunching or dining on 
baked opakapaka and filet of kahala, wainaku Iehua poi 
and Lilioukalani salad, while just beyond the terrace the 
wurf-boarders and outrigger canoeists vault and tumble in 
an ocean that one moment is violet, another moment 
all that has a refreshing, startling theatricality 


purple - 


which you can find nowhere else, I think, under the 
American flag. 

Of course there is more to Oahu than this. The gangs 
of blackened Filipino cane-cutters in the blazing smoke- 
choked cane-fields, the Chinese in their parasol-hats pad- 
dling through their rice paddies, the dives of the native 
quarter, Japanese picnics at Kapiolani Park, sugar mills, 
and Kawaiahao Church with its quaint gravestones 
carved with the names of those indomitable New Eng- 
land missionaries whose grandsons now sit on Bishop 
Street in the thrones ol power. 

But to get a glimpse of the old Hawaii, the Hawaii 
that was a part of the South Seas, one must go to the 
Island of Hawaii. There, too, at the Parker Ranch, I 
encountered that incongruity of circumstance which for 
me is one of the chief delights of travel. 

The ship that carried us to Hawaii sailed out of Hono- 
lulu Harbor late one summer afternoon. Diamond Head 
and the strange furrowed cliffs of the Nuuanu Pali faded 
into the sunset. Ahead loomed a dark shape that was 
Molokai, another that was Lanai. We steamed between 
them and came, at nine in the night, to Lahaina, the port 
of Maui, which was only a flicker of lights in the black- 
ness. For the rest of the night the little steamer forged 
toward Hawaii, bucking the northeast trades. 

In the morning I got my first glimpse of the old 
Hawaii. For an hour or more the ship ran along the 
Hamakua Coast of high cliffs crowned by intensely green 
sugar plantations and broken by deep gorges, down 
which waterfalls foamed and tumbled. Then we swung 
into Hilo Harbor, landed, got into a car, 
through Japanese truck gardens and then upward across 
vast lava fields to the crater of Kilauea. After a while 
we pushed on toward the Kona Coast. Sugar plantations 
gave way to coffee farms, clothing the steep slopes to the 


and drove out 


sea. Then, pausing just beyond a village, we discovered a 
group of children practicing the hula on a rough dance 
floor under an old shed. 

I had seen the hula at the so-called “native village” in 
Honolulu, danced for the benefit of tourists, and even 
there had found it strangely lovely. The steps of the hula 
are of the simplest. Like a waltz or a two-step done with- 
out turning and in a few inches of space. The hips are 
pivoted from the waistline, but the hula is not, as some 
people suppose, primarily a stomach dance. It is essen- 
tially a dance of the hands. Lifted in air, flattened side- 
wise Egyptian-fashion, touching the shoulders, crossed on 
the breast, the hands are in a continual flowing panto- 
mime of unutterable grace which reaches its pure ex- 
pression in the fingers, which seem to be plucking in- 
visible flowers. 

Never had I understood how deeply the hula is rooted 
in the hearts of the Hawaiians till this moment. These 
little girls ranged in age from perhaps twelve down to 
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seven or eight. ‘The teacher was a vigorous, middle-aged 
woman, and she was sharp in her instruction. Over and 
over, to the strum of two guitars, these children practiced 
tirelessly certain rhythms of body and hand. They 
danced with a sort of ecstatic concentration. 

To the ancient Hawaiian, the hula was intimately in- 
terwoven with religion and art. The early missionary, 
seeing only its erotic aspect, denounced it as a dance of 
the devil. The tourist today hopes it is a dance of the 
devil and is disappointed. But you must see it as I saw it, 
simple and unadorned, to perceive the fascination it had 
and still has for these people. 

That night we settled in the inn at Kailua, a charming 
little seaport, once the home of the royal family of Ha- 
the first 
missionaries landed and built the first Christian Church 
in the islands. From Kailua we wandered up and down 
the Kona Coast, visited the ancient heiau on Kealakekua 


Wail. Here, a little over one hundred years ago, 


Bay, where Captain Cook was worshiped as Lono, the 
god, and hired an old Hawaiian boatman one afternoon 
to paddle us across the bay in his outrigger canoe, past 
the tall cliffs honeycombed with caves where the island- 
ers once buried their chiefs. We came to the exact spot 
on the north shore where the great navigator, endeavor- 
ing to entice the king, Terreobo, aboard his ship as a 
hostage, was stabbed from behind and fell face down 
in the water that foams over the black lava. 

On our way back to Kailua, we discovered the villages 
of Kahaluu and Keauhou, tiny places lost in the coco- 
palms, farther from Honolulu in time and seeming 
farther in geography than Honolulu is from Harrisburg. 


I had been in Fiji and Samoa before I visited the Kona 
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Are you among those fortunate 
ones who can get away for a bit of 
play and let-down during the fall- 
winter months? 


¥ 
Then you'll find that all Califor- 


nia and the Southwest have to offer, 
is nearer this season than ever before— 


M4 


Nearer in hours, because of faster 
Santa Fe schedules; nearer in dollars, 
because of rock bottom fares, lower 
cost Fred Harvey meals en route, free 
pillows in chair cars, etc.; nearer, too, 
because of new Santa Fe comforts and 
conveniences that are constantly mak- 
ing western rail travei more enjoy- 
able and relaxing. 
¥ 

Via Santa Fe, carrying more pas- 
sengers to southern California than 
any other line, you may choose among 
seven fine air-conditioned trains — 
from solid Pullman, extra-fare fliers, 
to the swift new Scout, dedicated to 
finer service for chair 
Delightful 
in winter 
via Santa te 
GRAND 
CANYON 
ESCORTED 

TOURS 


car and tourist Pull- 


man travelers. 


This season's low winter 
fares are on sale earlier 

October 1—with more 
liberal return limits. May 
we send you picture 
folders, or special details 


DUDE 
RANCHES 
INDIAN 
DETOURS 





of any sort? 
W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
028 Ratlway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send picture books and folders about fares 


from ta 


Name 





iddress 





Coast, and here in these two villages I 
had a sharp illusion of the South Seas. 
The only thing lacking was the old na- 
tive house. The grass house as an au- 
thentic thing has, with kava and the 
kapa, vanished from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Today it exists only as a curiosity 
erected for the tourist at Waikiki. 
Then, one morning, we drove out of 
the warm lush beauty of the Kona 
Coast, up through forests of koa, and 
abruptly we left the forest behind and 


found ourselves in another land, another 


world. A great jagged treeless upland, 
sprinkled with sparse broom grass and 
panini—barbary fig. I have traveled 


in five continents and visited many 
islands of the sea and nowhere else have 
I met a contrast as sudden and startling 
as this between the palm groves, the 
banana and coffee plantations of the 
Kona shore, and this vast, bare upland 
which, as we pushed on, looked so much 
like our Southwest that I 


miraculously 


would have 
sworn I was somewhere 
between the Pecos and the Rio Grande, 
had it not been for the vivid splash of 
tropic sea far below. Then our driver 
pointed to a shape in the northwest, 
hanging far up in the sky like a moun- 
tain peak without a base. It was Hal- 
eakala, the peak of Maui, ten thousand 
feet high and sixty miles across the sea. 
This upland we were traversing was 
the Parker Ranch, “biggest cattle ranch 
under the American flag.” they tell you 
impressively on Hawaii, “largest herd of 
pure-blood Herefords in the world 
thirty-three thousand.” 
The Parker Ranch 


twenty-five miles or more from the sea 


stretches for 


up the wide valley between the Kohala 
Mountains and Mauna Kea, the silent 
one of the two fire-sisters of Hawaii. It 
was founded long ago by a New Eng- 
lander, John Parker, who married the 
daughter of an Hawaiian chief. His de- 
scendents have married again and again 
with Hawaiians until many of them to- 
day are more Hawaiian than white. But 
no Parker lives here any more. The hen 
is somewhere on the mainland and this 
half-million-acre ranch is managed by 
a tall, shy, handsome bachelor named 
Hartwell Carter. 
Up the road a from 


short distance 


the ranch office is an inn. There we 
lodged, and in the following days, by 
the kindness of Hartwell Carter, I rode 
the range with Joe Pacheco, the Portu- 
geuese-Hawaiian boss of cowboys, and 
his gang. 

That gang is the most picturesque lot 
of cowmen I have ever laid eyes on. They 
dress and act like 


save that some of them wear 


cowmen, 
feather 


iuthentic 








The Vew 
SCRIBNER’S 


. 
a is not a man’s 
magazine, nol a woman's. 
but a magazine for mental 
adults whose appreciation of 
its content is based on their 
own critical judgment, not 
ona blind acceptance of pop- 
ular standards. It is a home 
magazine 
azine. The illustrations and 


not a train mag- 


the editorial content are de- 
signed to give each issue 
long life and thousands of 


additional readers. 
ot 

No effort will be spared to 
add the appeal of a modern 
format to a sound publish- 
ing tradition. The editorial 
level willnot be lowered. The 
magazine will 
provide the best in fiction 


endeavor to 


and articles, in photographs 
and in illustrations. Scrip- 
Ner'S has always preferred 
to make reputations rather 
than to buy them, and in 
each issue will be presented 
illus- 


new writers and new 


trators. 


o> 


é 


will view in 
illus 


SCRIBNER’S 
articles, 
trations the many facets of 
the American Scene. [t will 
be edited for that group of 
readers who find no general 


stories, and 


contemporary magazine to 
meet their mental and cul- 
tural needs. To the present 
editorial content will be 
added many pages of enter- 
lainment in the form of fie- 
tion and of illustration. Its 
fiction will follow no for- 
mulas. Its articles will pre- 
sent no one political or so- 
cial point of view to the ex- 
clusion of others. 
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The Chief Steward Says— 


Come ufo 
aug [lank 
Sail 


There’s something about the trim, smart 
look of the Washington and Manhattan 
that makes people know they're going 
to have a fine voyage. 

Clean spaciousness is one of the many 
pleasant features of America’s largest, 
fastest, finest ships. Comfort everywhere 
is the plan on which these fine liners 
are built. 

American living conditions are at their 
best on these great ships . . . extremely 
reasonable fares. 

A sailing every Wednesday at noon to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 

. $181 each for two, cabin class, to 
British ports, with real beds and private 
shower and toilet; $129 in popular 
President Roosevelt and President Harding. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


| Broadway — 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 





“LAGAZINE 


leis around their sombreros. But their 
physiognomies and their language are 
an incessant surprise and delight. One 
of them, for example, Alec Aku, is 
three-fourths Hawaiian and one-fourth 
Chinese. Another, Bob Sakato, one-half 
Japanese, one-half Hawaiian. Another, 
Albert Lindsey, one-fourth Scotch, one- 
fourth Spanish, one-half Chinese. An- 
other, one-quarter Portuguese, one-quar- 
ter Chinese, one-half Irish. 

They are all American citizens. And 
they speak an amazing mixture of Ha- 
walian, Japanese, and English. The 
most capable riders all in all, I learned, 
are Hawaiians, though the best cow- 
man the Parker Ranch ever had was a 
pure-blood Japanese, Matsu) Yama- 
guchi, killed a few months ago in a fall 
from his horse. 

Roping, branding, breeding, training 
racers and polo ponies, shifting herds 
from section to section, cleaning out 
ditches, looking after water tanks and 


reservoirs, a dozen different things wer: 


| going on every day in this wide upland 


| empire, and I had a glimpse of all of it, 


a part in some of it. 

One midnight I set out with Joe 
Pacheco and half a dozen he Ipers to 
drive a herd of steers down to the load- 
ing port at Kawaihae. We rode ghost- 
like under the stars and came at dawn 
to the port, where a steamer waited at 
and hor half al mile off short ° The n | Saw 
the most surprising cattle-embarkation 
you can imagine. A cowman ropes his 
steer, drags it out of the corral into the 


sca anery, fighting, and frightened 


swims his mount out to the yaw], tow- 
ing the swimming, raging steer after him. 


The steer is lashed by the horns to the 


gunwale, the cowman swims back for 


another. When the yawl has a row of 
steers lashed along both gunwales. a 
motor launch makes fast and tows it 
out to the slip, where the cattle are 


hoisted aboard in slings. 


At noon we started back toward the 


lown there at 


the port, but as we mounted the trail, it 


oTew steadily cooler. ; nd then the wind. 


ranch house. It was hot « 


the incessant northeast trade that sweeps 


the upland, caught us in the face and 
we put our horses to the gallop, shout- 
ing 


| know that my deepest pleasure in all 
this was the constant sense of incon- 
eruity the realization that this hard. 
lean, wind-burned life of the saddk 
existed on an island in the Pacific which 
to most Americans symbolizes delicious 
languor under the rustling palms. This 
is not the Hawaii of the guidebooks and 
travel-folders. But it is Hawaii. It 


there. and you can find it. 


s 





On the Washington or Manhattan you 
will be delightfully surprised by the lux- 
ury that your low fare buys. The big 
cabins have real beds, fine bathrooms, 
comfortable chairs, and storage space. 
Some other travel bargains are the 
“American One Class’ liners sailing 
fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool, and 
the American Merchant Lines direct to 
London weeklyfor $100, round trip $185. 
Tell your travel agent you want to SAIL 


AMERICAN! 











UNITED STATES 
LINES 
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Explore it from 
Comfortable Headquarters 
in EL PASO, TEXAS 


@ There’s a new thrill awaiting you in 
this border country—a romantic history 
reaching back into the prehistoric, Old Mexico 
with its vivid foreign flavor—and, under a warm 
winter sun,g# a chance for real rest and relax- 
ation—every known sport—and trips to world 
famous scenic spots: Carlsbad Caverns, White 

. Sands National Monument, the Big Bend 
=e Country, the Rio Grande, and Elephant 
+ Butte Dam. Come 
this winter to El 
Paso; you'll find 
splendid hotels & 
accomodations. 


















SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND 
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AVERAGE 
DAYTIME 
TEMPERA: 
TURE FOR 
OCT. 77 





EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 

313 San Francisco St., E] Paso, Texas 

Please send new illustrated literature on El Paso 
Name 


Address 
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| Travel Notes 


Make 


for never before have 


No wonder travel agents insist 
your plans early,” 
\ such varied and out-of-the-way voyages 
to far places been offered. 
The Far Harbors Cruise 
“oood travelers and better sports’) adds 
to the of 
eleven days in houseboats through the 
exquisite, myth-sung Vale of Kashmir. 
The S.S. President Coolidge of the Dol- 
lar Line leaves San Francisco on January 


limited to 


wonders world-cruise plans 


20 under the guiding genius of the Dick- 


ersons and the expert management of 
the American Express Company. 

This year the world cruise of the S.S 
Reliance Hamburg American Line 


promises more than ever cosmopolitan 
flavor, for in Europe she picks up the 


first of her round-the-world passengers, 


taking them to the West Indies before 
arriving in New York. Leaving the Man- 
hattan skyline on January 10, she'll make 


straight for Madeira and summer, in- 


stead of following her last year’s course. 


Then come visits to Mediterranean 
ports, the Holy Land, and French So- 
maliland before she traces her blue fur- 
row through the Arabian and Indian 
| waters to the China Seas. More than 
thirty ports in a bit over four months - 
ithe world at your feet, adventure at 
your call! 

Great refurbishing and extensive alter- 
ations are going on throughout the Cun- 


arder S.S. Franconia in preparation for 


her world cruise early in the new year. 
Even her least expensive accommoda- 
tions are being reorganized for greater 
long-cruising comfort, and her prome- 


nade deck will now in lude a new coc k- 
tail bar. Out of the midwinter snows the 


ah F) ance 


the warmth of the Southern Hemisphere 


nia will slip swiftly down to 


ports in Brazil before span- 
ning the South Atlantic Africa 
the Orient. Three new ports of call have 
added to her long list: 
}on the Zulu Sea, Chemulpo 

aad Nagasaki in Japan. 

| South America and the little 
fast Meccas 


who want new and unexploited scenes. 


( alling at 
and 


Zamboanga 


Korea, 


| been 


Americas 


are becoming for those 


Cruises that completely circle our sister 
continent have been few and far be- 
tween, but with the New Year a number 


lucky 
who has seven wet ks or more to explore 
the lands of the Incas, the glories that 
were Colonial Spain, the magnificent 
peaks and vast plains below the South- 


of such trips await the traveler 


| ‘ 
}ern Cross. 


Early in 
| (Hamburg 


S.S. Columbus 
Line 


February the 


American begins her 


second cruise of this kind 


hortly after 


the S.S. Rotterdam (H land-Ame; 
can) will set out over South Pacific » 
South Atlantic waters. Thomas Cog) 


and Sons also offer a splendid Sunshiy 


Cruise around South America, wi 
motor and rail trips inland from 4 
longer ports of call. 

For the airminded, there is an y 


paralleled tour around South America } 
the great Flying Clipper Ships of 4 
Pan American 


Pan American-Grace 


Miami late in 


Airways a 
An 
January, thi 


nd those of thi 
s. Leaving 


( ruise Wings 


over the Caribbean Islands, up the Ama. 
zon for a thousand miles, down to Rip 
for the Mardi Gras Carnival, and thep 
to six of the Southern Republics, Ip 


thirty-five days a continent spanned and 
two score stops for pr destrian sight-see. 
ing! 

Mexico and the Central Americas hav 


exerted such a fascination upon the holj- 


day-minded that the Panama _ Pacify 
Line has made an inportant chang 
in its intercoastal service. At Cristobal 
passengers Now have time to go ashore 


for sight-seeing and for those far-hailed 
bargains in’ perfumes, Panama _ hats, 
Spanish shawls, and jewelry. 

The traveler to Mexico will also find 
improved rail service this fall and win- 
ter. Very recently five hours were cut off 
the running time from the border to 
Mexico City. This. added to the five 


hours dropped from the St. Louis-to-La 
ity ten hours 
And for th 
there’s 


redo run, brings Mexico (¢ 
closer to our northern cities. 
off-the-bea ick 


good news in the sleeping-car service just 


ten-tr: adventure 
established between Mexi o’s capital city 

by of Vera Cruz. 
The tell passes through 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where live 
the 


and Guatemala way 


line, they me, 


ravishing Amazonian Tehuanas. 


5] veeding the Traveler 


the cleverest thing I have seen 


in grooming equipment is the Ski Pak. 


Quite 


The perfect cift for the winter sports 
girl. It’s made of rubberized suede 
Chanel red and French blue) witha 
zipper closing arranged to strap over 
the belt of a ski suit, windbreaker, or 


Primrose House equips this 
white-pig- 
lipstick, @ 
tube of dry-skin-mixture cream, a comb, 
snow goggles, and last, but far from 


least, a pomade stick for chapped lips. 


mackinaw. 
brainchild of theirs with 


skin loose-powder pout h. 


There’s room in the pack for cigarettes 


and change purse. Five dollars. 














Strangely 
ontrasting 


= un 


Cool 
nshin FOR WINTER DAYS IN 


mth SOUTHERN 
mu CALIFORNIA 


rica I 
of th 
of th ie = OCEAN 


Paving 





Wings 
Ama- 
to Rio 
1 then 
cs. In 
d and 
it-see- 


) have 
» holi- 
Pacific 
hang 
stobal 
ishore 
nailed 
hats, 


) find 


Win- 
ut off 
er to = — - - 
1 Missions whose walls and til Or Hollywood 
five : ate rar A 
shape at Indian hands, re Amer ypolitan 
0-La- ica was born. Now drowsing throug! Pasadena, Beverly 


hours a, Long Beac 


wr the 
rere’s 
p just 
| city 
oruz. 
ough 
> live 
AS, 


A land not y 


et bereft of Icisure and 
¢ pleasure loving manan 


piriti 
Mex 


herited from the Dons. Old 
tself, placid ind smiling, next d 


World travelers tell us there are more ways to have a good time in 
Southern California than in any other single place. (Even the industri 
of Los Angeles County are different—citrus, oil, movies.) Yet 

costs here are 1§ to 32 under the average of 20 leading l 

And even from New York, it’s just overnight by plane, 2 

train, § to 7 by motor or bus, 2 weeks via Panama Ca 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book — widely acclaimed by travel experts 


plans your trip for you from start to finish: w 
get here, time required, itemized cost schedules, pl 
graphs, maps, et« vuthentic facts available 
proht community organi 
zation. Coupon brings it 


FREE by return mail : Div. i Ls 


Come for a glorious 

tion. Advise anyo 

come secking emp 

lest he be disal 

but for touri 

fractions are Maid bilea 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








“And the Temple bell 


AM ° 
fol hist they Say... 
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pon: 2a 
Heed the call of the East . . . this year! Cross to 
England by Cunard White Star and sail fron 
there in the new Strathnaver, Serathaird, Strat! 
more or any other P & O Liner . . . to Egypt, 
Sudan, the Persian Gulf, India, Burma, Cev] 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, East or South Africa. 
Round-the-W orld Tours — Various iti 
eraries, eastward or westward, tickets good for 
two years. As low as $814 with Top Class tn all 
ships, $553 Second and Tourist Classes 
P & O Cruises— from England to Northern 
Wonderlands in season. Also to Atlantic Isles 
and Mediterranean. Climax of any trip to Europe 
Book ti h your local travel agent ¢ 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
General Agents 


25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, 


EAST OF SUEZ 
ts the realm of 


P20 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
AND BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


frat nt or 


New York 


Send your travel queries and perplexities 


to the Travel Editor, SCRIBNER’s MAGAZIN# 


10 hours CL SER 


to Mexico City 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT WE’RE GETTING 
LOSER TOGETHIR Closer ir r rstar 
1 nei > tions aineue hip, and NOW 
so hours closer in actual runnir 

Faster ternationa 

e Mexico City Playgrour 

rk, ( St. Lou 

IMPORTANT. Make hotel and 
9 FIESTALAND. And be sure he 
vs: Guanajua Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Urua 
ban, Lake Patccuaro, Oaxaca, Jalapa, etc. et 
Seni! rl t tamp r com tor attractive ( 
raphel Pictorial Map of Mexico lel 

f your o trip through Mexic colorful 

iy INFORMATIVE TRAVEL FOLDER ON 
REQUES1 


NATIONAL Raitways of MExico 
1-I North Wells Bldg Chicago, ] 


TCAMEXKICO'SZ 
/ to TOM 


Rawhide has so captured the fancy 
of the smart traveler that there’s good 
news for her in the new fitted beauty 
case that will complete her ensemble. 
Oblong in shape, round-cornered, it is 
arranged so that bottles 
willy-nilly. Dorothy Gray stocks it with 


stand erect 





her quick-cleansing lotion, cake rouge, 
. 
lipstick, 


logne. The top is mirror-lined. On you 


hand lotion, and eau de co- 


can choose a larger case (suitcase form 

| in the same blonde parchment shade of 
rawhide, filled with a compl te assort- 
ment of Dorothy Gray preparations and 
make-up. Twenty dollars for the oblong 

Thirty-two fifty for the large 


Case, 


suite ase-shaped one. 


The click of knitting needles, I’m 


told, is losing its chaste, solitary note 


these days where cruise passengers gath- 
lusty swell. 
for dee k-« hair 


drop-stitchers and for their 


No 


er, and is growing into a 


Here’s a break, then, 
stay-at- 


sisters as well. more guess- 


home 


work, no more counting stitches to the | 


row, rows to the inch, and inches to the 
skirt, for Jean Columbia 
Handknits stylist, Bloc- 
Pattern that eliminates all 
maddening calculation. Pick 
style that pleases you, then ask for it in 


Lamont, 
has devised a 
knit 
out the 
your size, as you would when buying a 
dress pattern. It’s life-size, so as you 
knit, you simply measure against it, 
with no need to resort to row-counting. 
You'll find the patterns wherever Co- 
lumbia Yarns are sold. 
*% 
Among catalin novelties are 


brand-new scarf holder and (2) a series 


of game spin tops that make dandy 


little bon-voyage gifts. 

The scarf holder is as clever as it is 
practical. A scarf clip and pin in one. 
pin, hinge to 


Imagine a three-inch 


either end, and long clips that snap into | 


the center, and you'll begin to get an | 


idea of this indispensable gadget. For 


the lamé ascot, there is jewelstone cata- | 


lin; for evening, rhinestone affairs; and 


and 


for shipboard 


sports, daytime 
all sorts and colors in carved 
One dollar 


Bloomingdale’s, 


Vaga»ries 


catalin, wood, and metal. 
at Franklin 


Wanamaker’s, and other shops. 
Macy’s has the spin tops, and they 


Simon’s, 


are the last word in new fun. Guaran- | 


| teed to break the ice 


| gather. Small enough to tuck into a 


where newcomers 


| handbag or pocket without bulging it. | 


There’s a Poker top, a Spelling top, one 
for Put and Take, 
| Banco. A gift of these four will keep you 


and still another for 


gleefully remembered all the trip. Forty- 


_ F 


seven and fifty-nine cents each. 


WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Departmen: 
1906 - Every Month in 8 Magazines - ] 936 
For space and rates 1 to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 } 
Boston, Mass 
NEW YORK 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR, 


@ NEW YORK CITY v 
West 45th St. —just West of th Ave, 


m Street 





a 


A most delightful ar 
place to stay during 
Within a very short 
theaters, smart shops ar 
City Iwo blocks from G 
tral Terminal. Quiet, refine 
phere 
ings 
rooms, *3 up. 


Large rooms wit 
All with private bat 
Double rox 
Suites, single, $5 up. Do 
Excellent restaurant an 
room. Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKI 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 











WASHINCTON D.c. 
kD 
Gn Capi 
D. ¢ Ex 


wome 
: 10, 





Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 29 
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1 BOOK is 2. COMPANION 
foreign ports, or 
Wise 


their 


Bound for 
down east to Maine ? 
first at 


voyagers stop 


box rkseller s. 


Fascinating new books tell of 
the little-known places that 
delight the experienced trav- 
eler or help the novice see 
for the least 


the most 


effort and expense. 


Let_. 


BOOKS 


make your holiday 


doubly enjoyable. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 


ASSOCIATION 





Remember them with hooks 


SCRIBNER® 








